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& SONG OF THE MOCEING- BIRD. 
(IN CAPTIVITY: J 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON: 


You ask me why 

1 long to fl y 
Gut from your palace to the dreamy woods. 
And tie sttmtner solitudes— 

Why I pine 

In this cage of mine, 

Why I fret, 

Why I set 
All manner of querulous echoes fluttering forth 
From the cold North 
And wandering Southward with beseeching pain 
In every strain. 





Ask me not, 
Task me not, 
With such vain questions, but fling wide the duor, 
And hinder me no more! 
Hive back my wings to me, 
And the wild evrrents cf my liberty! 


I pant; 
i fait; 
i die 
For the trees so high 
Aud the broad fields of luscious cane 
And the gfassy plain 
Aiid thé téd tiled ¥illagés so old and dull, 
Where (thtoughi the tiikénipt gardens ring) 
The timbre of the Créble tohgué 
Makes every close so beautiful: 


Oh, if you please, 
Give me release! 
Open the gate 
Of this cage of Fate 
And let me mount the Southwind and go down 
To Bay Saint Louis town, 
Where the brown bees hum 
iu amber mists of pollen and perfume, 
And the roses gush abloom! 


There, in the oleander groves, 


With drooping wings my dear mate moves 


And wonders why I stay 

So long, so long away, 

While the spring in fervid prime 
Has waxed to nesting time, 

And the uir once more, in pungent ecstacy, 
Whirls the wasp and the butterfly, 
Flings the orange petals high, 

Aud wrings a racy thrill from every tree! 


My memory turns 
To a place of vines and ferns 
And a cabin daubed with clay, 
Where many a day 
And many a sweet night long, 
In the old fig-tree and the scuppernong, 
I made the whole world wonder at my song. 


There the restless air 

Flung bubbling waves of freshness to and fro, 
Where 

The great japonica blossoms gleamed like snow, 
While from the cabin’s eaves 
And from the waxen leaves 
The long gray moss fell down, 
Trailing like a gown. 


The cabin was a home 


Where naught but peace and happiness could come: 


The floor was earth, 
Well drained and cool, with loamy odor fine, 
And on its hearth 
Burned cedar boughs and knots of resinous pine 
That filled the place with tender, balmy heat, 
When the stout housewife broiled the juicy meat 
And brewed the coffee bright and clear as wine. 


There was a rift down to a broad bayou, 
Whose waters blue 

The master of the cabin loved to sai], 

In breeze or gale, 

And overhead 

The huge arms of an ancient live-oak spread 
On high 


_ Between the roof-rib and the «' let sky. 
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A rout 
Of noisy, wild, black children, is and out, 
Ran and tumbled and leaped and sang, 
Till the brakes and thickets rang 
With the joy 
Ot girl and boy, 
Who feel (and yet know not) what perfect bliss 
The cateless way of utter freedom is. 


In the dusk of eve I heard 
(Sweeter than voice of any singing bird, 
Or strain of flute, or breathing of hautbois) 
The ditties in patois 
Warbled by two voices rich and deep, 
When the brood ot children had been lulled to sleep, 
And man and wife sat by the cabin door, 
With the rose-vine drooping o’ef, 
And the leaf-sounds creeping it 
With a rippling soft and thin. 


Ho! 
A banjo! 
Never was othér music quite so good 
For the night and the solitude, 
And the fragrant, fruity silence of a Southern wood, 
And the black man’s humble lot, 
With its curves of simple thought, 
Rounded to such rich fragments of conceit 
As only Nature’s genius may complete. 


Meantime, steadily, 
In the night-light vague and high, 
Angles of water-fowl winnowed the purple sky, 
Clanging their trumpet-notes 
Asif from brazen throats, 
And seeming to raise the star-dust with their wings, 
And the breeze was like a flute, 
(A pan-flute in the reeds) blown by the lips hirsute 
Of the jovial zod who loves to be where the humblest 
minstrel sings. 


Love-music and love-song, 
Half-heathen and half-Christian, racy, strong, 
Vibrant with joy, flooded with humor droll, 
And rich with yearnings of the human soul, 
Washed round and over me 
And my sweet mate, brooding silently, 
On her nest in the old fig tree— 
Oh! 
Open the cage and let me go! 


Elusive hints 
And wavering tints 
Of citron blooms, 
And orange foliage and the soft perfumes 
Of vio'et and acacia come to me 
On some stray current, and I hear the sea 
Foaming and warm, 
After a storm 
And a rain, 
Softening down to sleep and dreams again, 
With the pelicans a-wing, 
And the white gulls hovering, 
And the great globe caught in the balmy nar of 
Spring! 


I long to be once more, 
On the warm Gulf-shore, 

In the dark magnolia foliage hidden quite, 

With the foam-capped waves in sight, 
And the vessels, wing by wing, 
Gleaming and waveriug 

On the far horizon line, 
And the sun, right overhead, 
Flaring red, 

And flooding with flame divine 

The deep blug hollow of the sky, 

And gilding the vagrant gulf-caps gloriously. 


Ob! the skimmer and the sheen 
On the bay and the myrtle green! 
Oh! the keen bouquet 
From the wax-berry fruit! 
Oh! wafts that stray 
O’er vines all wine from top to root! 
Oh! the dull red gold in the lemon-tree! 
Oh! 
Open the cage and let me go! 


Free me, or [ die, 

Give me sweet liberty. 

Whose every pulse was mine so long ago, 
Down by the gea. 

I feel--f fee} so faint, my heart is slow, 

My throat is dry and harsh— 

Oh! give me back my thicket by the marsh! 








Let me see the herons wade 

In the watery glade, 

And let me see the water-fowl go by 
Glimmering against the sky. 


Fainter, fainter—so, 
My life-stream sinks—runs low. 
Oh! 
Oh! 
Open the cage and let me go, 
Floating, dreaming, reveling, dying, down 
To my mate, my gueen, my love 
In the fragrant drowsy grove 
Beyond the flowery closes of Bay Saint Louis town. 


Bay 8rt. Louis, La. 


-— 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHN BRIGHT. 
BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 











UF all the speakers whom I ever heard John Bright 
was the greatest, and of all the speeches of John Bright 
that I heard the greatest was his speech in St. James’s 
Hall, London, on the Civil War in the United States. 
An American Unionist, if he had been present on that 
occasion, would not have thought that all England was 
against him. I did not hear what was considered 
Bright’s greatest effort in the House of Commons—his 
speech against war with Russia, in which he said that 
“the Angel of Death was already hovering over them— 
you might hear the rustling of his wings!” 

His characteristic as an orator was not passion or 
point, but weight. In this he resembled Webster. His 
diction was extremely simple, and he rarely indulged in 
metaphor or rhetorical ornament of any kind. Nor did 
he use any gesture in his delivery. He always made 
you feel that he was speaking not for effect but from a 
sincere desire to convince. The distinctness of his pro- 
nunciaticn rather than the power of his voice made him 
perfectly audible in the largest hall. 

The idea that he did not compose his speeches is ab- 
surd. Literary form so pertect could not possibly be 
attained ex-tempore. Gladstone’s speeches are really, to 
agreat extent,ex-tem pore, and the inevitable consequence 
is that, tho most impressive when delivered, they are 
totally devoid of literary merit when read as composi- 
tions, whereas Bright, as an orator, is a classic. I have 
stood close to Bright when he was speaking and seen 
his notes—written on little slips of paper—in his hand. 
One of his best speeches, in its way, was that on the un- 
veiling of the Cobden statue at Bradford. He told me 
that no speech had ever given him more trouble, that he 
had long been in doubt how he should deal with the sub- 
ject, and that the inspiration had at last come to him one 
morning when he was dressing. In common, I believe, 
with most great orators, who feel the burden of their 
reputation, he was to the last nervous about his speeches. 
Even when he rose to address a perfectly sympathetic 
audience his knees, as he declared to me, trembled under 
him. While speaking, however, he was perfectly col- 
lected and could answer interruptions and take advan- 
tage of the incidents of debate. I have heard him speak 
very wellextemporeinaquiet way. He began, I believe, 
as a temperance orator with a single lecture. He had 
certainly received no training in elocution and was free 
from all the tricks which it is apt to produce. 

I never heard the Bible read so impressively as I heard 
it read by Bright to his own household. He was fond 
of poetry of a full-bodied and sonorous kind and read 
it aloud remarkably well. He read aloud to me once 
with great gusto a part of the ‘“‘Epic of Hades,” His 
mind was stored with poetry of a rather out-of-the-way 
kind and of a religious and philanthropic cast, such as 
had been popular with the religious circle in which he 
had spent his youth. I donot think he had much lit- 
erary culture ora wide acquaintance with history. His 
reading, I fancy, was mostly of the kind which fur- 
nished either matter or language for his speeches. 

Bright once asked me whom I thought the greatest of 
Englishmen and answered his own question by naming 
Milton. He put Milton first, because Milton had com- 
bined intellectual greatness with the greatness of a citi- 
zen. On Bright’s seventieth birthday I gave him a copy 
of the fine edition of Milton, printed in the last century 
by Baskerville, at Birmingham, with his own words 
written on the fly-leaf. 

Bright had entirely doffed Quaker costume and dic- 
tion. Butif anything was said against Quakerism in 
his presence, he showed that he had not deserted the 
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connection, Indeed, he retained so far as I ¢ould make 
out from conversations with him,if not his Quaker creed, 
his Quaker frame of mind with regard to religious ques 
tions. The criticism and skepticiam of the age seemed 
hardly to have found access to his home, He seemed to 
think that all would be well if Christianity could only 
disercumber itself of forms and become more purely 
spiritual. There can be no doubt that he was deeply 
religious and walked always as in the sight of God. 

In the early part of his public life Bright, both as an 
opponent of the Corn Laws and as a Radical, had been 
brought into fierce antagonism with the landed aristoc- 
racy, the Established Church, and generally with all 
that was ancient and traditional in English society. But 
latterly he had softened; bis sympathies had widened: 
he bad made his peace with history and culture, and he 
found himself not less at home in Oxford than in Man- 
chester or Birmingham. As he sat on my lawn at Ox- 
ford, looking at the towers and spires of the old city, 
which were filling the summer air with their chimes, I 
heard him say to himself: *‘It would be very pleasant 
to be eighteen and to be coming here.” 

That element of Old England with which he never did 
reconcile himself to the last was tne military element. 
He had a holy hatred of war, and he never could be 
made to see that, whether we liked it or not, we were in 
the midst of a world in arms. This was a relic of his 
Quakerism. He even opposed the volunteer movement, 
tho the force created by it was purely defensive. He 
was angry with us for not contiding in the pacific inten- 
tions and good faith of the French Emperor, who both 
in his usurpation of power and in his foreign policy had 
shown himself to be a mere brigand, and who, as we 
now know, actually provosed tothe German Emperor to 
make war upon us. A man who avowed himself to be 
against all war could not speak with authority against 
any particular war; and Bright’s opposition to the Cri- 
mean and Egyptian wars was weakened accordingly. It 
was desired at one time that he should be Secretary of 
State for India; but this was not possible, because as 
Secretary of State for India he might have had to order 
military operations. 

If by a statesman is meant an administrator, Bright 
cannot be called a statesman. The place which he held 
in the Cabinet, the Chancellorsbip of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, is one to which no administrative duties are at- 
tached; it is in facta seat in the Cabinet without office. 
He probably lacked the industry necessary for an ad- 
ministrator if he had the power; naturally, I fancy, he 
was somewhat indolent, and to rouse him to strenuous 
effort the stimulus of a great cause was required, But he 
was a great ci izen and a great master of the moral 
forces and of public opinion. He was one of the great- 
est citizensthat England ever had. Nor was there ever 
a more thorough patriot in the true sense of the word, 
than this man whom Tories calumniously called * the 
great un-Englishman,” Never did he allow party feel- 
ing, much less did he allow personal ambition, to inter- 
fere with bis duty tohiscountry. He left the Gladstone 
Ministry when it blundered into the Egyptian War, but, 
strongly as he expressed himself in private against its 
policy, he never in public turned against it or tried to 
embarrass it in the conduct of the war, but simply re- 
mained silent. No man was ever more free from petty 
motive and capable of self-sacrifice or had a nobler 
standard of public duty. His cbaracter had been 
formed inthe advocacy of great causes and it bore the 
full impress of that mold. 

He whoat the crisis of American.destiny had stood 
forth as the foremost European champion of the Ameri- 
can Union has been taxed by some Awmericans with in- 
consistency and apostasy for upholding the union of 
his own country. Let his critics honestly ask them- 
selves whether their motive for sympathizing with Par- 
nell is not at bottom the same as the motive of the Brit- 
ish aristocracy for sympatbizing with Jeff Davis. 
What Bright has been doing bis illustrious brother-in- 
arms Cubden, had he been alive, would have done; of 
that I feel sure, and I knew Cobden well. 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF THE WASH- 
INGTON CENTENARY. 
BY WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY, D.D., OXON., 


BISHOP OF IOWA. 
(A Chaplain-General of the Order of the Cincinnati.) 











On the 80th of April, A.D, 1789, in his inaugural ad- 
dress to both Houses of Congress, the Father of his coun- 
try used these words: 


“It would be peculiarly improper to omit, in this first 
official act, my fervent supplication to that Almighty 
Beiog, who rules over the universe, who presides in the 
councils of natious, and whose providential aid can supply 
every buman defect, that his benediction may consecrate to 
the liberties and happiness of the people of the United 
States, a government instituted by themselves for these 
essential purposes, and may enable every instrument em- 
ployed in its administration to execute with success the 
functions allotted to hischkarge. In tendering this hom- 
ege to the great Author of every public and private good, 
I assure myself that it expresses your sentiments not less 
than my own; nor those of my fellow citizens at large, less 
than either. No people can be bound to acknowledge and 
adore the invisible Hand, which conducts the affairs of 
mea, more than the people of the United States. Every 





step, by which they have advanced to the racter of an 


independent nation, seems to have ‘inguished by 
some teken of previ ial agencv. i, in the important 
revolution justae ed inithe system of their united 


goverpment, the tranquil deliberations and voluntary con- 
sent of so many distinct communities, from which the 
event has resulted, ot be compared with the means by 
‘which most governments ‘bave been established, without 
some retarn of pious gratitude, along with an humble an- 
ticipation of the future blessings which the past seems to 
presage. These reflections, arising out of the present crisis, 
have forced themselves too strongly on my mind to be 
suppressed. You will join with me, I trust, in thinking 
that there are none under the influence of which the pro- 
ceedings of a new and free government can more auspi- 
ciously commence.”’ 

Referring again, at the close of his address, to his 
sense of dependence on Almighty God, he used this lan- 
guage: 

“Having thus imparted to you my sentiments, as they 
have been awakened by the occasion which brings us to- 
gether, I shall take my present leave; but not without re- 
sorting once more to the benign Parent of the human race, 
in humble supplication that, since he has pleased to favor 
the American people with opportunities for deliberating 
in perfect tranquillity, and dispositions for deciding with 
unparalleled unanimity on a form of government for the 
security of their union, and the advancement of thei: hap- 
pivess; so his divine blessing may be equally conspicuous 
in the enlarged views, the temperate consultations, and the 
wise measures on which the success of this government 
must depend.” 


And, in responding to the Answer of the Senate to his 
speech, he furtheradded: 

‘*Thus, supported by a firm trustin the Great Arbiter of 
the universe, aided by the collected wisdom of the Union, 
and imploring the Divine benediction on our joint exertions 
in the service of our country, I readily engage with you on 


the arduous but pleasing task of attempting to makea na- 
tion happy.” 


Language such as this—like recognitions of a super- 
intending Providence—occur again and again in the ad- 
dresses, the general orders, the private letters, the 
diaries, and personal memoranda of Washington. They 
are the expressions of an individual trust in God, which, 
shown in his earliest years and displayed throughout his 
public career, was strikingly affirmed in that ‘‘ Farewell 
Address,” which was his invaluable legacy to his country- 
men. Itis among his last councils, written at a time 
when infidelity was rampant, and the Church, of which 
he was a baptized and communing* member, was re- 
duced to its lowest straits, that we have this expression 
of Washington’s profound conviction of the necessity 
of religion and the evil tendency of unbelief : 

“Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to politi- 
cal prosperity, Religion and Morality are indispensable 
supports. In vain would that manclaim the tribute of 
patriotism who should labor to subvert these great pillars 
of human happiness, these firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens. The mere politician, equally with the pious 
map, ought to respect and cherish them. A volume could 
not trace all their connections with private and public fe- 
licity. Letit simply be asked, Where is the security for 
property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious 
obligation desert the oaths, which are the instruments of 
investigation in courts of justice? And let us with cau- 
tion indulge the supposition that morality can be main- 
tained without religion. Whatever may ve conceded to the 
influence of refined education on minds of peculiar struc- 
ture, reason and experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious 
principle.”—Farewell Address. 

These expressions accord with’ the whole tenor of 
Washington’s private and public life. The young sol- 
dier, who in the absence of a chaplain, conducted pray- 
ers in camp himself at Fort Necessity, at the Great 
Meadows, and in the Alleghanies; the officer, who, by 
the light of a torch at night, read ‘‘ The Order for the 
Burial of the Dead ” from the Prayer Book over the body 
of Braddock after the disastrous defeat at Monongahela; 
the man who in writing familiarly of this battle to his 
brother could say: ‘‘ By theall-powerful dispensations of 
Providence, I have been prutected beyond all probability 
or expectation; for I had four bullets through my coat 
and two horses shot under me, and yet escaped unburt;” 
the church-warden and vestryman who busied himself 
when peace had been restored in the building of those 
historic edifices known as Payne’s and Pohick Churches, 
and signed the testimonials of an applicant for Holy 
Orders, and procured a glebe and furnished a parsonage 
for his parish church, and imported pulpit cushions and 
an altar-cloth and folio Prayer Books for the same; the 
patriot who in 1774, on the day of humiliation and pray- 
er appointed by the House of Burgesses of Virginia, as 
appears by the record in his private diary, not only 

* The fact that Washington was a communicant of the Church pre- 
vious to the war of the Revolution admits of no doubt. if any regard 
isto be paid to the testimony of numerous witnesses who could not 
have been deceived. That he was nota frequent or regular commuani- 
cant after the war and while in public office is equally certain; but the 
testimony adduced by the celebrated Dr. Chapman, a distinguished 


clergyman of the CLurch, is conclusive as to his occasional reception. 
Dr. Chapman's words are as follows: 


“From the lips of a ety of undoubted veracity, yet living, and a wor- 
thy communicant of the Church. | receiv the interesting fact, trat 
soon after the close of the Revolutionary War she saw him partake of 
the consecrated symbols of the Body and Blood of Christ in Trinity 
Church in the City of New York.” 





Major Popham's testimony “that he believed without a doubt that 


they both (President and Lady Washington) received the Holy Commu- 
nion comes from one wao had every possible opportunity to know 
whereof he affirmed. 















@hurch,” but also “ faste@all day’ 


wa er-in-chief who required of hig officers and soldiers 
“puaietual attendance on divine service to i 


blessings. of Heaven om the pt gle tor oursafety and 
defense”; and the President of a great people who, atthe 
close of the simple ceremonies of his ‘inan, ration 
walked to Saint Paul's Chapel to unite in the Ze Deum. 


and the-Church's prayers he knew and loved so wel} 
wus indeed, to quote the conclusive testimony of Chics. 
Justice Marshall, his personal friend and intimate asgo. 
ciate, and his biographer, ‘‘a sincere believer in the 
Christian religion and a truly devout man,” 

Such in brief—for the testimonies given above coulg 
be almost indefinitely extended*—are the grounds for 
giving to the Centenary celebration of the inauguration 
of Washington as President of the United States, a dis. 
tinctively religious character. Christians and Church. 
men would be untrue to their convictions and unfaith. 
ful to the memory of the illustrious man whose great. 
ness and goodness we reverently commemorate, if they 
failed to impress upon this commemoration, the Chris. 
tian and churchly features which were deemed so essen. 
tiala part of the inauguration exercises a century ago, 
Again, and all over the land, the church bells will sum. 
mon the people of the United States to prayer and 
praise and grateful thanksgiving for the blessings of one 
hundred years, Recognizing, as did our fathers, Gods 
presence with his people, and rejoicing that he is with 
us now as he was with them, we may well seek his blegs- 
ing for the years to come, 

The members of the Church in the communion of 
which Washington lived and died, will, in their religious 
observance of this national anniversary celebration, 
unite in the use of the words of Common Prayer so often 
on the lips of the Father of his country and so associated 
with the noteworthy events of his career. We are told 
in the annals of the time that the Te Deum was sung at 
the service at Saint Paul’s chapel, and that prayers were 
said by the first Bishop of New York, Dr. Samuel Pro- 
voost, an ardent patriot during the war and a chaplain of 
Congress at this very time. It is easy, with these hints, 
to reconstruct the special service used on this occasion, 
The present Prayer Book of the American Church was 
not then in use. What is known as the * Proposed 
Book”—a somewhat abbreviated and peculiarly arranged 
revision of the English Prayer Book—was then the pre- 
scribed formulary of the Church. In the preparation 
and adoption of this ‘‘ Proposed Book,” Dr. Provoost, the 
patriot-rector of Trinity, New York, had been actively 
concerned. A leading feature of this book was an Office 
for the Fourth of July, the full title of which was, “4 
Form of Prayer and Thanksgiving to Almighty God for 
the inestimable Blessings of Religious and Civil Liberty; 
to be used yearly on the Fourth Day of July, unlesit 
happen to be on Sunday, and then on the Day follow- 
ing.” 

A glanve at this Office willindicate the probable source 
of the prayers specially appropriate for this occasion. 
From this ‘‘Form of Prayer and Thanksgiving,” as 
found in the *‘ Proposed Book,” with such slight changes 
as could not fail to have commended themselves to the 
Bishop who officiated at this service, the following Office 
has been compiled, and is ‘‘ set forth and allowed” inthe 
churches in Iowa. It will be used quite extensively 
throughout the West, a number of the Bishops having 
signified their purpose of commending its use to their 
people. It is largely, if not wholly, we may not reason- 
ably doubt, the service used in Saint Paul’s Chapel, 
Broadway, New York, on April 30th, a. Dp. 1789, and 
made use of by the Father of his Country at that memo- 
rable epoch of his wonderful career. 
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AN ORDER OF SERVICE 
FOR THE 
CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE 
INAUGURATION OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


As 
PRESIDENT OF THIS UNITED STATES, 
APRIL S(TH, A.D., 1889. 


ay 


I The Minister shall begin the Service by reading the following 
Sentences of Scripture: 
TMHE Lorp has been mindful of us, and He shall bless us; 
He shall bless them that fear the Lord, both small 
and great.—Ps. cxv.: 12, 13. 
O that men would therefore praise the Lord for His good- 





* For example, “ The Religious pinions and Character of Washbing- 
ton,” by E. C. Mcduire, pablisned in 183i, by Harper and Brothers. 
New York, isa daodicemo volume of upwards of four hundred pages. 
Of this work, James Grahame, LL.D., the author of the “Colonial His- 
tory of the United States,” writes as follows: 


I, xix. 


A later and more satisfactory treatment of this question is found in 
“Christianity the Key to the Character and Career of Washington,” by 
Philip slaughter, D.D., Historiographer of the Diocese of Virgicia. Of 
this work the Hon. George Bancroft, LL.D. .the historian, writes: 

“It is profoundly interesting ard a most valuable cortribution to the 
literature of the subject in its cuntents and ip its siyie.” 

And the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, LL.D., adds: 

“Thave read it with satisf*ction and delight. It confirms all wy 
opinions of the character of Washington and leaves uo loop te 
aouvt upon that Christianity was-he key to that character. 

Dr Slaughter very satisfactorily disposes of the charges that Wash- 
ingtoa induiged in profanity ander circumstances of great excitement, 
In his conclasions Mr. Bancroft concurs. 
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ness, and declare the wonders that He doeth for the chil- 
dren of men.—P%. evii.: 21. 

Minister. Let us pray. 
¢ Then shall the Minister and people say, all kneeling: 

UR Father, Whoart in Heaven,Hallowed be Thy Name; 
0 Thy Kingdom come; Thy will be done on Earth, As it 
js in Heaven: Give us this day our daily bread; And for- 

as our trespasses, As we forgive those who trespass 
against Us; And lead us not into temptation; But deliver 
us from evil: For Thine is the Kingdom, And the Power, 
And the glory, Forever and ever. Amen. 
q Then likewise he shali say: 

O Lord, open Thou our lips. 

Answer. And our mouth shall show forth Thy praise. 

Min. O God make speed to save us. 

Ans. O Lord make haste to help us. 
¢ Here, allstanding up, the Minister shall say: 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Son: and to the Holy 
Ghost; 

Ans. Asit was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall 
be; world withoutend. Amen. 

Min. Praise ye the Lord. 

Ans. The Lord’s Name be praised. 

4 Then shall be sung the following Anthem, 
Misericordias Domini. 


Y Song shall be alway of the loving-kinduess of the 
LORD: with my Mouth will I ever be shewing Thy 
Truth from one generation to another.—Ps. 1xxxix.: 1. 


The merciful and gracious LORD hath so done His mar- 
vellous Works: that they ought to be had in remembrance. 
—Ps, exi.: 4. 

Who can express the noble Acts of the LoRD: or show 
forth all His i raise?—Ps. cxi.: 2. 

The Works of the LorDare great: sought out of all them 
that have pleasure therein.—Ps. cxi.: 2. 

He bath not dealt with us after our sins: nor rewarded 
usaccording to our wickednesses. 

For look how bigh the heaven is in comparison of the 
earth: so great is His mercy also toward them that fear 
Him.—Ps. ciii.: 10, 11. 

Glory be to the Father, ete. 

§ Then shall be said or sung Psalm cxviii. 
§ Thenshall be reat the Lesson, Deut. viii. 
{ Then shall be sung the Te Deum. 
¥ Then shall be said the Apostles’ Creed. 
1 And after that, these Prayers foliowing, all devoutly kneeling: 
the Minister first pronouncing, 
The Lord be with you: 
Ans. And with thy spirit. 
Min, Let us pray. 
O Lord, show Thy mercy upon us: 
Ans. And grant us Thy salvation, 
Min. O Lord, bless and preserve these United States; 
Ans. Ant mercifully hear us when we call upon Thee. 
Min. Endue Thy ministers with righteousness; 
Ans. And make Thy chosen people joyful. 
Min. O God, make clean our hearts within us: 
Ans. And take not Thy Holy Spirit from us. 


The Collect for the Day. 

LMIGHTY God, Who hast in all ages showed forth Thy 
power and mercy in the preservation of Thy Church, 
and in the protection of all who put their sure trust in 
Thee; Grant that the people of this land, which Thou bast 
so blesse'l, may show forth their thanks and praise for Thy 
mercies, by loving obedience to Thy laws; Through Jesus 

Christ our Lord. Amen. 

A Coilect for Peace. 

GOD, Who art the author of peace and lover of concord, 
in knowledge of Whom standeth our eternal life, 
Whose service is perfect freedom; Defend us, Thy humble 


servants, in all assaults of our enemies; that we, surely 


trusting in Thy defense, may not fear the power of any 


adversaries; Through the might of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


A Collect for Grace, 


() LORD our Heavenly Father, Almighty and everlasting * 


God, Who hast safely brought us to the beginning of 
this day; Defend us in the same with Thy mighty power; 
and grant that this day we fall into no sin, neither run 
into any kind of danger; but that all our doings may. by 
Thy governance, be righteous ir Thy sight; Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

A Prayer for Our Civil Rulers. 
LORD our Heavenly Father, the high and mighty 

Ruler of the Universe, Who dcst from Thy throne be- 
hold all the dwellers upon earth; Most heartily we be- 
seech Thee with Thy favor to behold THE PRESIDENT, and 
all in authority, executive, legislative, and judicial, in 
mM these United States; And so replenish them with the 
&tace of Thy Holy Spirit, that they may always incline 
to Thy will, and walk in Thy way. Endue them plente- 
ously with heavenly gifts; grant them in health and wealth 
long to live; and finaily, after this life, to attain everlasting 
joy and felicity; Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


A Special Thanksgiving. 


GOD, Whose Name is excellent in all the earth, and 

Whose glory is above the heavens, and Who didst, as 
on this day, inspire and direct the hearts of our forefathers 
in laying the strong foundations of peace, liberty, and 
safety for our nation; we bless and adore Thy glorious 
Majesty for this Thy loving kindness towards us. And we 
humbly pray that the devout sense of Thy signal mercies 
to our-land may renew and increase in us a spirit of love 
and thankfulness to Thee, the Author of all good, and a 
spirit of true devotion to the welfare of our country. May 
We so improve Thine inestimable blessings, that peace and 

piness, truth and justice, religion and piety may be 


established among us for all generations. This we beg 
through the merits of Jesus Christ our Saviour. Amen, 
A General Thanksgiving. 
LMIGHTY God, Father of all mercies, we, Thine uv- 

worthy servants, do give thee most humb!‘e and 
hearty thanks for all Thy goodness and loving kindness to 
us, and toall men. We bless Thee for our creation, pres- 
ervation, and all the blessings of this life; but above all, 
for Thine inestimable love in the redemption of tne world 
by our Lord Jesus Christ; for the means of grace, and for 
the hope of glory. And, we beseech Thee, give us that due 
sense of all Thy mercies, that our hearts may be unfeign- 
edly thankful, and that. we may show forth Thy praise, 
not only with our lips, but in our lives; by giving up qur- 
selves to Thy service, and by walking before Thee in holi- 
ness and righteousness all our days, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord, to Whom, with Thee and the Holy Ghost, be all 
honor and glory, world without end. Amen, 

A Prayer of St. Chrysostom. 

A HTY God, Who hast given us grace at this time 

to make our common supplications unto Thee; and 
dost promise that when two or three are gathered together 
in Thy Name, Thou wilt grant their requests; Fulfil now, 
O Lord, the desires and petitions of Thy servants, as may 
be most expedient for them; granting us in this world 
knowledge of Thy truth, and in the world to come life 
everlasting. Amen, 

2 Cor. xiii.: 14. : 
HE grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, 

and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with us all 

evermore. Amen. 
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A STROLLIN MOSCOW WITH COUNT TOLSTOi. 








BY ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 





‘* HAVE you ever visited a church of the Old Believ- 
ers?” Count Tolstoi asked me one evening. We were 
sitting round the supper-table at Covnt Tolstoi’s house 
in Moscow. I was just experimenting on some pickled 
mushrooms from Yasnaya Polyana—the daintiest little 
mushrooms whichI have encountered in this mushroom- 
eating land. The mushrooms and question furnished a 
diversion which was needed. The baby and younger 
children were in bed. The elders of the family, some 
relatives and ourselves had been engaged in a lively dis- 
cussion; or, rather, I had been discussing matters with 
the Count, while the others joined in from time to time. 
It began with the Moscow beggars. 

‘IT understand them now, and what you wrote of 
them,” Isaid. ‘‘I have neither the purse of Fortunatus 
nor a heart of flint. If I refuse their prayers, I feel 
wicked; if I give them five kopeks, I feel mean. It 
seems too little to help them to anything but vodka; and 
if I give ten kopeks, they hold it out at arm’s length, 
look at it and me suspiciously; and then I feel so pro- 
voked that I give not a copper to any one for days. It 
seems to do no good.” 

‘* No,” said Count Tolstoi, with a troubled look; ‘ it 
does no good, Giving money to any one who asks is 
not doing good; it isa mere civility. If a beggar asks 
me for five kopeks, or five rubles, or five hundred ru- 
bles, I must give it to him as a politeness, nothing more, 
provided I have it about me. It probably always goes 
for vodka.” 

‘‘ But what is one todo? I have sometimes thought 
that I would buy my man some bread and see that he 
ate it, when he specifies what the money is for. But, 
by a singular coincidence, they never: ask for bread- 
money within eye-shot of a bakery. I suppose that it 
would be better for me to take the trouble to hunt one 
up and give the bread.” 

‘*No; for you only buy the bread. It costs you no 
personal labor.” 

‘* But suppose I had made the bread ?—I can make cap- 
ital bread, only Icannot make it here where I have no 
conveniences; so I give the money instead.” 

‘¢ If you had made the bread, still you would not have 
raised the grain—plowed, sowed, reaped, threshed and 
ground it. It would not be your labor.” 

«Tf that is the case, then I have just done a very evil 
thing. I have made some caps for the Siberian exiles in 
the Forwarding Prison. It would have been better to 
let their shaved heads freeze.” 

‘*Why? You gave your labor, your time. In that 
time you could probably have done something that 
would have pleased you better.” 

‘*Certainly. But if one is to dig up the roots of one’s 
de:ds and motives, mine might be put thus: The caps 
were manufactured from remnants of wool which were 
of no use to me and only encumbered my trunk. I re- 
fused to go and deliver them myself. They were put 
with a lot of other caps made from scraps on equally 
vicious principles. And, moreover, I neither plowed the 
land, sowed the grass, fed the sheep, sheared him, 
cleansed and spun the wool, and so on; neither did I 
manufacture the needle for the work.” 

The Count retreated to his former argument—that one’s 
personal labor is the only righteous thing which can be 
given to one’s fellow-man; and that the labor must be 
given unquestioningly when asked for. 

‘*But it cannot always be right to work unquestion- 
ingly. There are always plenty of people who are glad 
to get their work done for them. That is human na- 
ture.” 





‘If a man asks me to build his house or plow his feld, I 
am bound to do it, just as I am bound to give the beggar 
whatever he asks for, if I have it. It is no business of 
mine why he asks me to do it.” 

‘* But suppose the man islazy, or wants toget bis work 
done while he is idling, enjoying himself or earning 
money elsewhere for vodka or whatnot? I do not object 
to helping the weak or those who do not attempt to 
shirk, One must use discrimination.” 

But Count Tolstoi persisted that the reason for the re- 
quest was no business of the man anxious to do his duty 
by aiding his fellow-men, altho his sensible wife cameto 
my assistance by saying that she always looked into the 
matter before giving help on the grounds which I had 
stated. So I attacked from another quarter, 

‘*Ought notevery person to do as mucb as possible for 
himself, and not call upon others unless compelled to do 
so?” 

“* Certainly.” 

“Very good. Iam strong, well, perfectly capable of 
waiting on myself. But I detest putting on my heavy 
Russian galoshes, and my big cloak; and I never do 
either when I can possibly avoid it. I have no right to 
ask you to put on my galoshes, supposing that there were 
no Jackey at hand. But suppose I were to ask it?” 

‘*T would do it with pleasure,” replied the Count, his 
earnest face relaxing into a smile. ‘I will mend your 
boots, also, if you wish.” 

I thanked him, with regret that my boots were whole, 
and pursued my point. ‘‘But you ought to refuse. It 
would be your duty to teach me my duty of waiting on 
myself. You would have no right to encourage me in 
my evil ways.” 

We argued the point on these lines. He started from 
the conviction that one should follow the example of 
Christ who healed and helped all, without questioning 
their motives or deserts; I taking the ground that, while 
Christ *‘ knew the heart of man,” man could not know 
the heart of his brother-man—at least, not always on 
first sight, tho afterward he could make a tolerably 
shrewd guess as to whether he was being used as a cat’s- 
paw for the encouragment of the shiftless. But he stuck 
firmly to his ‘resist not evil,” doctriné; while I main- 
tained that the very doctrine admitted that it was ‘‘evil,” 
by making use of the word at all; hence, a thing to be 
preached and practiced against. Perhaps Count Tolstoi 
had never been so unfortunate as to meet certain speci- 
mens of the human race, which it has been my ill-luck 
to observe; so we both still held our positions, after a 
long skirmish, and silence reigned for a few moments. 
Then the Count asked, with that winning air of good-will 
and interest which is peculiar to him: 

‘‘Have you ever visited a Church of the Old Be- 
lievers?” 

‘‘No. They told me that there was one in Petersburg, 
but that I should not be admitted because I wore a bon- 
net instead of a kerchief, and did not know how to 
cross myself and bow properly.” 

‘‘T'll take you, if you like,” he said. ‘‘ We will go as 
guests of the priest. He isa friend of mine.” Then he 
told us about it. Many years ago a band of cossacks 
and their priests migrated across the frontier into Tur- 
key, because they were ‘‘ Old Believers ”; that is to say, 
they belonged to the sect which refused to accept the 
reforms of errors (which bad crept into the service bcoks 
and ritual, through the carelessness of copyists and 
ignorance of the proper forms) instituted by the Patri- 
arch Nikon inthe time of Peter the Great’s father, after 
consulting the Greek Patriarchs and books. In earlier 
times these Old Believers burned themselves by the 
thousand. Inthe present century, this band of cossacks 
simply emigrated. Then came the Crimean War. The 
cossacks set out for the wars, the priest blessed them 
for the campaign, and prayed for victory against Russia, 
Moreover, they went to battle with their flock, and 
were captured. Prisoners of war, traitors to both 
Church and State, these three priests were condemned 
to residence in a monastery in Sisdsl, ‘*I was in the 
army then,” said Count Tolstoi, ‘‘and heard of the mat- 
ter atthe time. Then I forgot all about it, so did every- 
body else, apparently, Long afterward, an Old Be- 
liever, a merchant in Tula, spoke to me about it, and I 
found that tle three priests were still aliveandin the mon- 
astery. I managed to get them released, and we became 
friends. One died; one of the others ishere in Moscow, 
avery old man now. We will goand see him; but I 
must find out the hour of the evening service. You 
will see the ritual as it was three hundred years ago.” 

‘You must not utter a word or smile,” said one of 
company. ‘* They will think that you are ridiculing 
them and will turn you out.” 

“Oh, no!” said the Count. *‘Still, it is better not to 
speak.” 

‘‘T have had some experience,” I remarked. ‘ Last 
Sunday, at the Savior Cathedral, I asked my mother 
if I should hold her heavy fur coat for her; and 
she smiled slightly as she said, ‘No, thank you.’ A 
peasant heard our foreign tougue, saw the smile, and 
really alarmed us by the fierce way in which he 
glared at us. We only appeased his wrath by bowing 
low when the priest came out with the incense.” 

So the plan was made, and some others. 

When we were descending the stairs, Count Tolstol 





‘“*We have nothing to do with that,” he answered. 


came out upon the upper landing, which is decorated 
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with the skin of the big bear which figures in one of his 
stories, and called after us: 

‘* Shall you be ashamed of my dress when I come to 
the hotel for you?” 

“I am ashamed that you should ask such a ques- 
tion,” I answered; and he laughed and retreated. I 
allowed the lackey to put on my yaloshes and coat, as 
usual by the way. 

The next afternoon there came a series of remarkable 
knocks upon our door, like a volley of artillery, which 
carried me across the room in one bound. Servants, 
messengers, etc., so rarely knock in Russia that one 
gets into the way of expecting to see the door open 
without warning at any moment, when it is not locked, 
and one rather forgets what to do with a knock when a 
caller comes directly to one’s room and announces him- 
self in the ordinary way. There stood Count Tolstol. 
He wore a peasant’s sheep-skin coat (tulip). The tilup, 
I will explain, is a garment consisting of a fitted body, 
and a full, ballet skirt, gathered on the waist line and 
reaching to the knees. The wool is worn on the inside. 
The tanned leather exterior varies, when new, from 
snow white, to gray, pale or deep yellow or black, ac- 
cording to taste. A little colored chain-stitching in 
patterns on the breast and round the neck gives firmness 
where required. In this case the tulip was of a deep 
yellow hue, over it streamed his gray beard, peasant 
boots of gray felt, reaching to the knee, and a gray 
wool cap of domestic manufacture completed his 
costume. 

**It is too cold for our expedition, and I am afraid 
that I started a little late also,” he said, as he divested 
himself of his sheepskin. ‘‘I will find out the exact 
hour of service, and we will go on Christmas Eve.” 

It was only 15°-20° below zero Fahrenheit, and [ felt 
inclined to remonstrate. But it is useless to argue with 
a Russian about the thermometer; and moreover, I dis- 
covered that the Count had come all the long way on 
foot, and was probably afraid of freezing us. I politely 
but not quite truthfully agreed that Christmas Eve was 
a better time. 

Presently he proposed to go to the shup where books 
for popular reading are published by the million at from 
14 to 5 kopeks. He had business there in connection 
with some popular editions of the masterpieces of all 
ages and literatures. 

The temperature of our room was 65°, but the Count’s 
felt boots and a cardigan jacket, worn over his ordinary 
costume of dark blue trousers and strap-belted blouse, 
made him uncomfortable, and he sought coolness in the 
hall while we donned our out-door garments. The only 
concession in the way of costume which I could make to 
suit the occasion was to use a wool instead of a fur cap. 

This was not sufficient to prevent us from being a re- 
markable trio in the eyes of all beholders, beginning 
with the real muzhik and the waiter, who were peering 
round corners in disapproval. Our appearance at the 
door effected a miracle. I could not believe my ears, but 
not one of the numerous cabbies standing in front of the 
hotel opened his lips to offer his services. Ordinarily we 
had to run the gauntlet of offers. On this occasion, the 
men simply ranged themselves in a silent, gaping row, 
and let us pass in peace. I had not supposed that any- 
thing could quell a Russian cabby’s tongue. Did they 
recognize him’ 1| doubt it. I had been told that every 
one in Moscow knew him and his costume; but diligent 
inquiry of my cabbies always elicited a negative. In 
one single instance the man added: ‘* But the Count’s a 
good gentleman and a very intimate friend of achum of 
mine!” 

‘*Are you a good walker?’ asked the Count, as he 
plied his thick stick, evidently recently cut in the grove 
adjoining his house. *‘I walk everywhere myself. I 
never ride, I can’t; for I never have any money.” 

I announced myself as a crack pedestrian—but not 
when burdened with Russian coat and galoshes. And I 
added; *‘I hope that you do not expect us to walk all 
those versts to church, because we must stand through 
the whole service afterward; they would be too strict 
to allow us chairs.” 

‘We will go in the horse-cars then,” he replied. 
** But this constant use of horses is a relic of barbarism. 
As we are growing more civilized, in ten years from 

now horses will have gone out of use entirely. But I 
am sure that, in enlightened America, you do not ride 
so much as we do here.” 

Familiar as I am with Count Tolstoi’s theories, this 
was a brand-new one tome. I thought of several an- 
swers. BicyclesI rejected as a suggestion, because the 
physicai labor seems to be counterbalanced by the cost 
of the steel steed. I also restrained myself from saying 
that we were coming to look upon horses as a rather an- 
tiquated, slow and unreliable mode of locomotion. I 
did not care to destroy the Count’s admiration for 
American ways too suddenly and ruthlessly, so I said: 

‘*I think that people ride more and more, with us, 
every year. If they do not ride even more than they do, 
it is because we have not these thousands of delightful 
and cheap carriages and sledges. And, how are people 
to get about, how are burdens to be carried, how is the 
day long enough, if one goes everywhere on foot? Are 
the horses to be left to people the earth, along with the 
animals which we now eat and which we must give up 


‘That will regulate itself. It is only those who have 

nothing to do who have no time to do it in, and must be 

carried, in all haste, from place to place. Busy peuple 

always have time for everything.”. And the Count pro- 

ceeded to develop this argument; the foundation, of 

course, was the same as for his other doctrines—the de- 

pendence on one’s self, freeing others from bondage to 

one’s wants and whims. The principle is excellent; but 

it would be easier for most of us to resist the temptation 

to do otherwise on a desert island, than to lead sucha 

Robinson Crusoe and physical encyclopedic existence in 

a city of to-day. And this is »lmost the only argument 

which I felt capable of offering in opposition. 

Thus we discussed, as we walked along the streets of 

the White (China) Town, When the sidewalk was nar- 

row the Count took to the gutter. And so we came to 

the old wall and the place where there is a perennial 

market, which bears various names—the Pushing Mar- 

ket, the Louse Market, and so on—and which is said to 

be the resort of thieves and receivers of stolen goods. 

Strangers always hit upon it the first thing. We had 

ventured into its borders alone, had chatted with a cob- 

bler, inspected the complete workshop on the sidewalk, 

priced the work—real, artistic, high-priced jobs were 

worth 30-40 kopeks”—had promised to fetch our boots to 
be repaired with tacks and whipcord—‘‘ when they 

needed it”—and had received an unblushing appeal for 
a bottle of vodka in which to drink the health of our- 

selves and the cobblers. With true feminine faith in 

the efficacy of a man’s presence, we now enjoyed the 
prospect of going through the middle of it, for its entire 
length. I related the cobbler episode. 

Imagine a very broad street, extending for several 
blocks, flanked on one side by respectable buildings, on 
the other by the old, battlemented city wall, crowned 
with straggling bushes, into which are built tiny houses 
with a frontage of two or three windows, and the two 
stories so low that one fancies that one could easily touch 
their roofs, These last are the real old Moscow merchant 
houses of two or three hundred years ago. They still 
serve as shops and residences, the lower floor being 
crammed with cheap goods and old clothes of wondrous 
hues and patterns, which overflow upon the very curb- 
stone. The signs of the fur stores, with their odd pic- 
tures of peasant coats and fashionable mantles, add an 
advertisement of black sheepskins which precisely re- 
semble a rudely painted turtle. In the broad, place-like 
street surged a motley, but silent and respectful crowd. 
A Rassian crowd always is a marvel of quietness—as far 
down as the elbows, no farther! Along the middle of 
the place stood rows of rough tables, boxes, and all 
sorts of receptacles, containing every variety of bread 
and indescribable meats and sausages. Men strolled 
about with huge brass teapots of sbiten (a drink of mo- 
lasses, laurel leaves, spices, etc.), steaming hot. Men 
with trays suspended by straps from their necks offered 
‘* delicious” snacks : meat patties kept hot in hot-water 
boxes, served in a gaudy saucer and flooded with hot 
bouillon from a brass flask attached to their girdles be- 
hind; or sandwiches made from a roll split, buttered 
and clapped upon a slice of very red, raw-looking sau- 
sage, fresh from the water-box. But we did not feel 
hungry just then, or thirsty. 

“There are but two really Russian titles,” said the 
Count, as we walked among the merchants, where the 
women were dressed like the men in sheepskin coats, 
and distinguished only by abrief scrap of gay petticoat 
and gay kerchief instead of a cap, on the head, while 
some of the dealers in clothing indulged in overcoats 
and flat caps with visors, of dark blue cloth. ‘‘Now, if 
I address one of these men, he will call me bdtiushka, 
and he will call you mdtiushka.* 

So we began to price shoes, new and old, and so forth, 
with the result as the Count had predicted. 

‘You can get very good clothing here,” the Count re- 
marked, as a man passed us, his arm passed through 
the armholes of a pile of new vests. ‘‘These mittens,” 
exhibiting the coarse, white-fingered mittens which he 
wore, piles of the same and stockings to match, being 
beside us, ‘‘are very stout and warm. They cost only 
30 kopeks. And the other day, I bought a capital shirt 
here, for a man, at 50 kopeks.” 

I refrained from applying to that shirt the argument 
which had been used against my bread suggestion. This 
market goes on every day in the year, hot or cold, rain, 
sun or shine. It isa model of neatnesas, Roofs impro- 
vised from scraps of canvas protect the delicate eata- 
bles during inclement weather. In very severe weather 
the throng is smaller, the first to beat a retreat being, 
apparently, the Tatars in their odd caftans ‘‘cut goring,” 
as the old women say, who deal in old clothes, lamb- 
skins and ‘‘beggars’ lace.” Otherwise, it is always the 
same. 

Our publisher’s shop proved to be closed,in accord- 
ance with the law, which permits trading—in build- 
ings—only between twelve and three o’clock on Sun- 
days. On our way home the Count expressed his regret 
at the rapid decline of the republican idea in America 
and the surprising growth of the baneful “aristocratic” 
—not to say snobbish—sense. His deductions were 
drawn from articles in various recent periodical publi- 
cations, and from the general tone of the American 





* A respectfully affectionate diminuitive, equivalent to dear littte 
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father, dear litte mother. 











works which had come under his observation. I have 

heard a good deal from other Russians about the snob- 

bishness cf Americans; but they generally speak of it 

with aversion, not, as did Count Tolstol, with regret at 

a splendid opportunity missed by a whole nation. 

I regret to say that we never got our expedition to the 

Old Believers’ Church, or the others that were planned 
Two days later the Count was taken with an attack of 

liver complaint, dyspepsia—caused, I am sure, by too 

much pedestrian exercise on a vegetable diet, which does 

not agree with him—and a bad cold. We attended 

Christmas Eve service in the magnificent new Cathedral 

of the Savior, and left Moscow before the Count was able 

to go out-of-doors again, tho not without seeing him 

once more. 

I am aware that it has become customary of late, to call 

Count Tolstoi “‘ crazy,” or ‘‘ not quite right in the head,” 

etc. The inevitable conclusion of any one who talks 

much with him is, that he is nothing of the sort; but 

simply a man with a hobby, or an idea. His idea hap- 

pens to be one which, granting that it ought to be 

adopted by everybody, is still one which is very difficult 

of adoption by anybody—peculiarly difficult in his own 
case. And it isan uncomfortable theory of self-denial 
which very few people like to have preached to them in 
any form. Add to this that his philosophical expositions 
of his theory lack the clearness which generally—not 
always—results from a course of strict preparatory 
training, and we have more than sufficient foundation 
for the reports of his mental aberration. On personal 
acquaintance he proves to be a remarkably earnest, 
thoroughly convinced and winning man, altho he does 
not, deliberately, do or say anything to attract one. His 
very earnestness is provocative of argument. But one 
cannot help growing attached to him,and one who 
has ever had the good fortune to see him and his family 

is never likely to forget them. 

St. PETERSBURG, Feb. 3: lath, 1889. 
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LIVING NIGH TO GOD. 
BY THEODORE L, CUYLER, D.D. 








CONVERSION is a change of residence for the soul. To 
this change the great Apostle referred when he said: 
‘Ye that once were far off are made nigh in the blood 
of Christ.” There is one sense in which the omnipresent 
God surrounds us with his presence; and an equally true 
sense in which every unconverted heart dwells in the 
‘‘far country” like the profligate prodigal, and seeks to 
satisfy itself with the husks. We were all there once, 
in sinful self-exile, and would have been there still if 
our Heavenly Father had not invited us back, and 
opened a new and living way for our return. The Cross 
of Calvary is the glorious guide-mark; aud Jesus pro- 
claims: ‘*I am the way; no man cometh to the Father 
but by me.” His atoning death satisfies the demands of 
God’s broken law, and purchases the redemption of 
every soul that trusts in him; whosoever penitently and 
believingly accepts Jesus Christ as his Saviour is restored 
to God’s favor; he is made nigh in the blood of Christ. 
Scoffers sneer at this ‘‘ blood theology.” It is such; it is 
atoning, cleansing blood, warm with infinite love from 
the divine heart. A glorious theology is this both to 
preach and to practice on; it is the theology that inspired 
Paul’s tongue of flame, and Martin Luther’s good fight 
of faith, and Charles Wesley’s richest hymns and Liv- 
ingstone’s missionary sacrifices. 
‘** Dear dying Lamb, thy precious biood 
Shall never lose its power, 
Till all the ransomed Church of God 
Be saved to sin no more.” 

Jesus Cmist by his atoning blood not only brings us 
intoreconciliation with God but also into close fellow- 
ship and communion with him. We are no longer aliens 
and outcasts, but are received into God’s household. 
We become members of his family with a right to all 
the privileges of his children. God givesus a home, and 
graciously says to us: ‘I will be your Father, and ye 
shall be my sons and daughters.” The peace, the joy, 
the sweetness, the purity and the power of every Chris- 
tain depends, in a great measure, upon his or her living 
nigh to God. ; 

1. We are too apt to think of God as dwelling at an 

infinite distance from us—as a Father in Heaven, and 
not as a Father close by our side. We are actually sur- 
rounded by him. Nota thought in our inmost heart's 
concealed from him; not a secret sin we commit that 4 
not to his eye as visible as the noonday sun. This oug : 
to havea prodigious restraining power upon us. Gc . 
is so close to us that he is always within speaking dic 
tance. A Christian’s prayer is not a message dispatch« 
to a far-away throne; it is his intimate converse with 
one near at hand. Faith reverently and lovingly talks 
with God: breathes confession of sin into his ear; tells 
him its secrets, and unbosoms the whole soul to him. 
In perplexity, in trouble we want a helper near at hand. 
Abraham Lincoln once said: ‘I have been driven many 
times to my knees by the overwhelming conviction that 
I had nowhere else to go. My own wisdom and that of 
all about me seemed insufficient for that day.” What 
our noble martyr President often felt amid his agou!? 
ing pressures and perplexities we have felt in life’s dark- 
est hours. Toe child-feeling is waked up in us, and a 
want an Almighty Father right by us that we can tal 











to and lean on. The old hero in Caesar's judgment ball, - 
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surrounded with guards in iron mail, realized this when 
he said: *‘ No man stood with me, but all men forsook 
me; notwithstanding, the Lord stood with me and 
strengthened me.” The true prayer of the true Chris- 
tian is a breathing of the heart's desires right into an ear 
thatis close by. And I don’t believe that that ear is ever 
deaf to the prayer of faith. Every proper desire from 
the heart of God's child finds some proper and wise an- 
swer in the heart of God himself. 

2. Then again, if we habitually live near to God we 
should strive to realize his constant companionship. 
What is a consecrated place? Is it only the church- 
edifice or the cathedral? Wherever the soul finds God 
isa sacred spot. Jacob on his pillow of stone in the 
silent night-solitude, exclaimed: ‘‘How dreadful is this 
place! this is none other but the house of God, and the 
gate of Heaven.” In like manner we should seek to 
make the workshop, and the counting-room, and the 
study, and the kitchen and the farmer's field sacred 
with God’s presence. The nursery in which the pious 
mother trains her child is one of God’s dwelling-places; 
and I have seen many a sick chamber that was literally 
like the vestibule of Heaven. In addition to this sense 
of God’s presence with him in his daily calling, every 
Christian who would maintain a healthy, vigilant and 
bappy piety should have times and places for immediate 
intercourse with his Divine Master. Those of us who 
reside in large towns are apt to live under high pres- 
sure. The world puts its grip on us as soon as we open 
the morning paper; it follows us to the store, the shop 
and the factory; the furnace of business-occupation 
glows at a white heat all day: and the evening finds, too, 
many a Christian too busy and too tired to attend even 
once or twice a week the devotional meetings of his 
church. Amid all this maelstrom of excitement and 
hurry, how little chance seems to be afforded for quiet 
meditation, or calm thought, or actual fellowship with 
God ! 

Yet the Christian who will cultivate a close heart-life 
with God must manage somehow to find time or make 
time for feeding his soul as well as his body. I knew ofa 
godly merchant who had a place for secret prayer up in 
the loft of his warehouse. That was his Bethel. Daniel 
was a prodigiously busy man in Babylon, but he man- 
aged to geta special interview with God three timesa 
day onhis knees. That noble Christian philanthropist, 
the late William E. Dodge, used to rise early and get 
a good quiet hour with his Bible and his Master before 
he ventured into the roaring tumult of the day. He 
came out from this communion with God with his face 
shining. Such an early hemming of the day with 
prayer has a most potent influence to keep the whole 
day from raveling out into frivolities and worldly com- 
pliance, and grasping covetousness. Mr. Garret N. 
Bleecker—whom many of my Baptist readers will recall 
as a shining light in their denomination—made it his 
practice to go home at noon and dine with his family. 
He took that time to ‘‘cool off” from business, and to 
get anooning with (iod in a short season of secret 
prayer. Every follower of Christ who would maintain 
a strong and holy life must nut only commune with his 
Lord every day over his Word, but should have bis 
Bethels or his Olivets, or some set place and time for 
locking his soul in with Jesus. Martin Luther affirmed 
that during the heats of his great life-battle he ‘‘could 
not get on without two hours each day in prayer”; it 

was his tremendous grip on God that enabled him to 
vanquish the powers of darkness. 

3. Here, too, lies the secret of the genuine higher life. 
It is simply living nigh to God—on the Sabbath in God’s 
house and through the week in our own houses and 
places of business. It is keeping our citizenship in 
Heaven and our eyes above the wretched mists that lie 
near the ground, and our hearts in close touch with 
Christ. They that thus wait on God shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with wings as eagles. 
They out-fly the petty vexations that worry the world- 
ling, and the groveling cares and lusts that drag selfish 
sinners down into the mire. Their outlook is broad; 
their spiritual atmosphere is bracing; their fellowship 
with Christ is sweet; they rehearse a great deal of 
Heaven before they get there. Livingnigh to him whom 
their souls love in this world, they need not spend a 
thought about dying. Being always ready to exchange 
their home with God which they found here, for a 
higher home in Heaven, they have nothing to do but 
toenter the door of pearl as soon as it opens,and go in 
to be forever with the Lord. 
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INCARNATION OF THE DIVINE LOGOS. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








THE prologue or introduction of the Gospel of John, 
as found in the first eighteen verses of the first chapter, 
is in the following words: 


“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God, The same was in the begin- 
bing with God. All things were made by him; and with- 
out him was not anything made that was made. In him 
was life; and the life was the light of men. And the light 
shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehended it 
not. There was a man sent from God, whose name was 


not that Light, but was sent to bear witness of that Light. 
That was the true Light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. He was in the world, and the 
world was made by him, and the world knew him not. He 
came unto his own, and his own received him not. But 
as many as received him, tothem gave he power to become 
the sons of God, even to them that believe on his name; 
which were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God. And the Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us (and we beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father), full of 
grace and truth. Jobn bare witness of him, and cried, 
saying, This was he of whom I spake, He that cometh 
after me is preferred before me;for he was beforeme. And 
of his fullness have all we received, and grace for grace. 
For the law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ. No man hath seen God at any time; the 
only begotton Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he 
hath declared him,” 

These words were not, in the first instance, written for 
experts and critics, but rather for the instruction of 
common people, and ypon the assumption that the latter 
could read them understandingly, and profit by them. 
Scholarship, while not out of place, and by no means 
useless, in their interpretation, is not indispensable toan 
impressive and soul-stirriag apprehension of their im- 
port. The ordinary Christian, by thoughtfully applying 
his mind to what John says, will be able to get the sub- 
stantial meaning of the words used by him. ‘The present 
article, without any effort at elaborate and learned exe- 
gesis, is constructed on the basis of this assumption, and 
in the following order of thought: 

1, The term Word, occurring three times in the first 
verse of the introduction, and once in the fourteenth 
verse, and in each instance used to translate the Greek 
term Logos, contains the central idea of this entire series 
of verses. It is indeed the text of the whole, and binds 
all its parts together. The proper study of the passage 
will be best secured by placing this term in the outset in 
the central position which it really occupies, The rela- 
tions and progress of thought in the whole passage will 
thus be disclosed to the mind, 

2. This term ig here used, not as the designation of an 
attribute, quality, energy, action, or any specific mode of 
action, but as a strictly personal title, applicable to a 
person, and hence possessing the character of a proper 
noun. This is shown by the fact that the pronouns “‘he” 
and ‘‘him,” and also the possessive pronoun “ his,” are 
several times used with direct reference to the term 
Word or Logos, as the antecedent thereof. When, for 
example, the evangelist in the third verse declares that 
‘Call things were made by him,” the pronoun “ him” 
means the person designated in the first verse by the 
term Word or Logos; and the same is true in the severa! 
instances in which this pronoun, or the pronoun “he,” 
or the possessive pronoun “his” is employed in like 
manner. These pronounsare simply substitutes for the 
original term that appears in the first verse of the chap- 
ter. 

So, also, the acts and conditions of a person, as the 
act of creating, that of coming, and that of giving, and 
the condition of being received, of being believed on, 
and being ‘‘ full of grace and truth,” are assigned to this 
Word or Logos. It is not exegetically possible to avoid 
the conclusion that this term, as here used, means a 
substantive and real person, and is hence to be regarded 
asa personaltitle. We need not, in order to reach this 
conclusion, look beyond the language itself, or inquire 
how John came to use the word in this sense. The fact 
that he did so use it is sufficient. 

3. This personal Word or Loyos is, by the inspired 
writer, declared to be divine, The first verse of thein- 
troduction settles this point. What is here said is that 
‘‘in the beginning”’—that is to say, anterior to time and 
before creation—** was the Word,” which affirms the 
actual existence of this Word or Logos before anything 
was created or made. To this is added the statement 
that ‘‘ the Word was with God, and the Word was God,” 
and, in the next verse, the further statement that ‘the 
same —namely, the Word or Logos—* wasin the begin- 
ning with God.” It is not possible to conceive of a 
stronger declaration of divinity than that found in this 
language. ‘‘ The Word was God,” and is Gud. So John 
thought, and so he wrote. 

The same thought is stated when the writer proceeds, 
as he does in the third verse, to declare that ‘ all things 
were made by him[the Word or Logos],”’ and then em- 
phasizes the statement by adding that ‘‘ without him 
was not anything made that was made.’ This idea is 
repeated by the declaration that ‘‘in him was life,” and 
again repeated by the statement that ‘the world was 
made by him.” Creating acts, such as can be true of 
God only, are expressly assigned to the Word or Logos. 
That Word made all things. He gives life and is the 
light of men. This cannot mean less than that this Word 
is divine. 

4. This Word or Logos—that was ‘in the beginning,” 
that ‘‘was with God,” that ‘‘ was God,” that ‘‘ was in 
the beginning with God,” by whom “all things were 
made,” without whom “‘ was not anything made that 
was made,” in whom ‘“ was life,” by whom ‘“‘ the world 
was made,” of whom John the Baptist bore witness 
‘that all men through him might believe.” who “came 
unto his own” and by his own was not received, who to 





John. The same came for a wituess, to bear witness of the 
Light, that all men through him might believe. He was 


as many as received him gave ‘‘ power to become the 


is identified with the ‘‘ Jesus Christ of Nazareth,” who 
is the subject and the theme of the Gospel narrative. 
Jobn begins his prologue with the Word or Logos, and 
then ends it with Jesus Christ as being this Word or 
Logos. The incarnation of this personal and divine 
Word or Logos in Christ, considered us ‘‘ the seed of 
David,” and the son of the Virgin Mary, and hence as 
human, is thus stated: 

“And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, 
(and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten 
of the Father) full of grace and truth.” 

This, beyond all question, refers to the historic Jesus 
of Nazareth. It was in him that ‘*the Word was made 
flesh,” not that this personal and divine Word actually 
became flesh in the literal sense, or absolutely human, 
but that the human person of Jesus, as seen and known 
among men, including both body and soul, became the 
local and special abode of this divine Word or Logos. 
The Word, in the sense of being thus united with hu- 
wmanity in Jesus, ‘‘ was made flesh,” and as such, and in 
this state of union, ‘‘ dwelt among us.” John, by this 
dwelling ‘“‘ among us,” alludes to the period in which. 
Jesus appeared among men, and was seen and heard by 
his disciples, and by multitudes of the Jewish people. 
There was such a period, and then it was that the Word 
or Logos, being made flesh, ‘‘ dwelt among us.” To this 
John adds the statement that ‘‘ we beheld his glory,” 
and then locates that glory as being that *‘ of the only 
begotten of the Father,” using for this purpose one of 
the New Testament designations of Jesus. He adds 
again that the Word or Logos dwelt among us “full of 
grace and truth”; and this ‘‘ grace and truth,” as he 
afterward declares, ‘‘came by Jesus Christ,” 

In his First Epistle John speaks of thissame Word or 
Logos as ‘‘the Word of life,” and as “that which was 
from the beginning, which we have heard, which we 
have seen with our eyes, which we have leoked upon, 
and our hands have handled”; and this Word,incarnated 
in Jesus, and thus attested to the human senses as a 
reality, he proposes, in this epistle, to ‘‘declare” to 
others, that they, like him, may have ‘‘fellowship with 
the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ.” (I John i, 
1-8.) There is no doubt, there can be none, that John 
identified the personal and divine Word or Logos, de- 
scribed in the introduction of his Gospel, with the his- 
toric Jesus of Nazareth, and regarded as true of the lat- 
ter all that he had said in respect to the former. We 
may dispute what is thus asserted; but the meaning of 
the language we cannot dispute. 

Substantially the same idea is stated by Paul when, in 
his Epistle to the Romans, he speaks of ‘‘Jesus Christ 
our Lord,” as being ‘‘made of the seed of David accord- 
ing to the flesh,” and at the same time, in his bigher 
nature, “declared to be the Son of God with power, ac- 
cording to the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection 
from the dead.” (Rom. i, 3,4.) ‘For in him [Christ},” 
says the same apostle, ‘‘dwelleth all the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily.” (Col. ii, 9.) Of “Christ Jesus” he 
also says that he was ‘“‘ir the form of God,” and ‘‘thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God”; and yet he ‘“‘made 
himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form 
of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men, and 
being found in fashion as a man, he humbled himeelf, 
and became obedient unto death. even the death of the 
cross.” (Philip. ii, 6,7.) In regard to this Christ it is 
said in the Epistle to the Hebrews: ‘‘Forasmuch then 
as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, he also 
himself likewise took part of the same.” He was thus 
‘‘made like unto his brethren.” (Heb. ii, 14, 17.) These 
passages give the substance of what is contained in the 
prologue of the Gospel of John. i 

The general result reached, on the basis of this testi- 
mony from the Word of God, is that the personal and 
‘divine Word or Logos was so incarnated in the human 
person of Jesus of Nazareth that the latter was and is 
in fact a Divine Personality ‘‘ manifested in the flesh.” 
In this sense ‘‘ the Word was made flesh,” and brought 
within the domain of our senses. Incarnation is the 
term ordinarily used for this fact. The phrase ‘‘ God- 
Man,” employed by some writers, is not an inappropri- 
ate description of “‘ Jesus Christ our Lord.” ‘The Word 
was God ” before the incarnation, and “‘ was Giod ” after- 
ward. ‘ 

This incarnation, considered with reference to its 
mode, is a mystery which no one can.fathom, and hence 
no one should make the attémpt. The Bible does not 
explain it. It simply states the fact, and commends it 
to our faith upon its own authority. There are many 
things in the life of Christ that mark him as human, and 
leave no doubt that he was such; and there are also 
many things in the same life that mark him as divine, 
and equally leave no doubt that he was such. Combin- 
ing the two, we have before the eye of thought the Bi- 
ble Christ. 

5. Jesus Christ, considered as the Word or Logos 
‘‘ made flesh,” as ‘‘the only begotten Son, which is in 
the bosom of the Father,” and as being “ full of grace 
and truth,” is, by John, declared to be the revealer of 
God. The precise wordsin which this thought is stated, 
are these? ‘ 

**No man hath seen God at any time; the only begotten 
Son, which isin the bosom of the Father, he hath declared 
him.” 





sons of God,” and who was “ full of grace and truth” — 


The idea here conveyed is that the invisible God is 
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specially made known to the children of men by the 
pre-existent, the pre-mundane, the personal and divine 
Word or Logos that ‘‘ was made flesh” in the person of 
Jesus Christ. This Christ, described as “‘the only be- 
gotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father,” and 
hence in the most intimate fellowship with God the 
Father, “hath,” in an eminent sense to which there is 
no parallel—a sense that places him far in advance of 
Moses by whom the law was given, and of the prophets 
that preceded the incarnation—*‘ declared him.” John 
clearly meant to distinguish this particular declaration 
from all others relating to the Godhead. In Christ espe- 
cially, as the Word or Logos ‘*made flesh,” we have 
**the true Light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.” 

This is not more than Jesus said of himself. When 
speaking to the Jews in the temple at the feast of Taber- 
nacles, six months prior to his death, he said: ‘‘I am 
the light of the world; he that followeth me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” (John 
viii, 12.) On another occasion, at the same feast, he 
said: ‘‘ As the Father knoweth me, even so know I the 
Father.” (John x, 15.) Atan earlier period of his min- 
istry he said: *‘ All things are delivered unto me of my 
Father; and no man knoweth the Son, but the Father; 
neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, and 
he to whomsoever the Son will reveal bim.” (Matt. xi, 
27.) Jesus assumed for himself perfect and absolute 
acquaintance with the infinite Godhead, and hence his 
own competency to be the light of ‘‘every man that 
cometh into the world.” While he used human words, 
he also spake the words of God, and uttered them as if 
he himself were God ‘‘ manifested in the flesh.” He 
spake and acted upon the assumption of what John 
states in regard to him. 

The ministry of the apostles, after Jesus himself had 
personally ascended into Heaven, proceeded upon the 
same assumption. Take, as an example, the language 
of Paul in his Second Epistle to the Corinthians: ‘ For 
God who commanéed the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowl- 
edge of the glory of God in the face [person] of Jesus 
Christ.” (If Cor. iv, 6.) Christ is spoken of as ‘‘ the 
image of the invisible Gcd,” as ‘“‘the brightness of his 
glory, and the express image of his person.” (Col. i, 
15, and Heb. i, 3.) Paul tells us that ‘it pleased the 
Father that in him should all fullness dwell,” and that 
in him “ are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knouw!]- 
edge.” (Col. i, 19, and ii, 3.) Jesus Christ, according to 
these and the like passages, is the historic person by 
whose mission into this world, through whose lips, in 
whose life on earth, in whose character, and by whcse 
offices, acts and sufferings, as the ‘personal and divine 
Word or Logos ‘* made flesh,” it was and is the good 
pleasure of God to make himself known to men, as he 
is not by any other means. ‘‘ He hath declared him.” 
He came down from Heaven, and came from God the 
Father, with a nature inherent in himself possessed by 
no prophet or apostle. He stands alone in the history 
of the world as the revealer of God. He himself is, in 
human form, the personal and eternal Logos, that was 
‘‘in the beginning,” that ‘‘ was with God,” and that 
** was God.” 

Such, then, is the Jesus Christ whom John, in the out- 
set of his Gospel brings to our view, and with the vision 
of whom prepares the reader for the narrative of his 
earthly life. He does not begin with the annunciation 
of the angel to the Virgin Mary, or with the birth of 
Jesus. He antedates these events, and antedates all 
_ prophecy, and indeed all created things, by going to ‘‘the 
beginning” that was anterior to time, and there behold- 
ing, in the personal and eternal Word or Logos, the be- 
ing of whom the prophets spake, whom they never saw 
in the flesh, but whom, “‘ when the fullness of the tithe 
was come,” it was the purpose of God to send forth into 
this world “* made” in his human nature “‘ of a woman,” 
in that nature “‘ made under the law; to redeem them 
that were under the Jaw, that we might receive the 
adoption of sons.” (Gal. iv, 4,5.) Thus John opens his 
Gospel, and then proceeds to give a brief sketch of 
Christ’s life among men, mainly with reference to what 
may be properly termed its divine side, He mentions 
in detail but few of the miracles of Jesus, and gives 
very little of his Galilean ministry. What he narrates, 
with the exception of the events connected with the last 
Passover week of Christ, is for the most part in the way 
of addition to what is stated in the other three Gospels, 
and holds a very intimate relation to the thoughts con- 
tained in the introduction of his own Gospel. The in- 
troduction and the narrative admirably fit each other. 
Toward the close of the latter he makes this important 
statement: 

“And many other signs truly did Jesus in the presence 
of his disciples, which are pot written in this book; but 
these are written, that ye may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye might have 
life through his name.’’ (John xx, 30, 31.) 


Behold then the marvelous Man of Galilee, begotten 
by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, saluted by 
angels as he came to earth, having a human body and a 
human soul, and in respect to both living a human life, 
for the first thirty years of that life in the state of re- 
tirement, suddenly bursting upon the Jewish nation 
with words of super-human wisdom and with miracles 





of power, attracting the attention of the people, watched 
and hated by jealous ecclesiastics, unstained by a solitary 
sin, absolutely perfect in his example, predicting his 
own death, going to the place where as he knew he would 
die, condemned by the Jewish Sanhedrim, sentenced to 
the cross by Pilate, nailed to that cross by Roman sol- 
diers, there hanging till he breathed his last, buried 
in the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, on the third day 
rising from the dead,and after forty days ascending 
into Heaven. Behold also the personal, divine and 
eternal Word or Logos dwelling in that consecrated 
humanity, through it holding intercourse with men, 
thus coming tothem in their own nature, and seeking 
their restoration to the forfeited favor of God. Behold 
this unique, unparalleled Personality—yea, this greatest 
of mysteries and sublimest of facts. This one wonder 
is the climax and the crown of all others. 

Here, reader, is the Lord Jesus Christ of the Gospel 
narrative—the Lord Jesus Christ of the apostolic minis- 
try—the Lord Jesus Christ that met Saul of Tarsus on 
his way to Damascus, and his servant John on the Isle 
of Patmos—the Lord Jesus Christ of the Christian 
Cburch—the Lord Jesus Christ for whom martyrs have 
bled—the Lord Jesus Christ who, as *‘ the Lamb of God,” 
died in the flesh for the sins of a guilty race—the Lord 
Jesus Christ who is now in Heaven as the ‘‘ High Priest 
of our profession”—the Lord Jesus Christ through whom 
salvation is a possibility and, to all who put their trust 
in him, an eternal reality—the Lord Jesus Christ who 
will come again, raise the dead, judge the world, .and 
assign to each one his final destiny. He who commits 
bis case and his cause to the care of this Divine Person- 
ality, incarnated in the historic Jesus of Nazareth, has 
the guaranty of intinite power, infinite wisdom and infi- 
nite goodness, for his safety and well-being in both 
worlds. . 

‘* Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which, according to his abundant mercy, hath 
begotten us again unto a lively hope by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inheritance incor- 
ruptible and undefiled and that fadeth not away, re- 
served in Heaven for” those ‘‘who are kept by the 
power of God through faith unto salvation ready to be 
revealed in the last time.” (1 Peter i, 3-5.) 
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WE have a President who knows how to walk and 
who takes a sensible view of the requirements of walk- 
ing—who knows that fresh air and exercise are necessary 
to preserve health. He has walked onthe streets nearly 
every day since he came into office, and last Sunday he 
walked to church, with the other membersof the fam- 
ily, except Mrs. Harrison, who has not been out of her 
room for several days, being ill with a severe cold. He 
walked to church, and the people who had gathered on 
the sidewalk to see a carriage and horses, and the stately 
Hawkins, who has not gone to New Yorkh—who waited 
to see that and nothing less, had no eyes for the party 
that started quietly out of the N Street entrance of the 
church and walked away to the White House, as infor- 
mally and pleasantly as Mr. and Mrs. Hayes used to, and 
as General Grant often did. The gossips are trying to 
settle in their minds whether Mr. Cleveland’s objection 
to walking was ‘the inertia of a Jarge-bodied man” or 
a secret, unacknowledged fear of assassination, or a 
wixture of both. Mr. Cleveland went through here on 
his way South when he went to Florida and Cuba, and 
he then took one short walk; he changed cars at the 
Sixth Street Station, and he walked from one track to 
the other. He ought to stop in Washington on his way 
back from Cuba, and go sight-seeing, and learn some- 
thing about the city. 

Mr. Harrison went to the funeral services of Justice 
Matthews, on Monday last, with a distinguished paity, 
including besides Mr. and Mrs, Russell Harrison and 
Mrs. McKee, the Judges of the Supreme Court, and all 
the Representatives who are stillin town, and most of 
the Senate. The Matthews house is a large, handsome 
corner of the block on N Street and Connecticut 
Avenue and the rooms were filled with friends on the 
occasion of the funeral services; many were not able to 
enter; it was kept as private as possible, by being at 
the house instead of in the Senate Chamber. 

The house is new, only seven or eight years old, and 
there have been two deaths and one wedding in it 
already, and there will soon be another marriage there, 
that of Justice Gray and Miss Matthews. The first 
Mrs. Matthews died there three years ago, the young- 
est daughter. married a Mr. Cleveland, of Obio, there, 
and now the Justice himself has died there, to be fol- 
lowed by a quiet wedding at a decent interval. 

The question of who will succeed Mr. Matthews is of 
interest, and the appointment ought not to be postponed 
until next winter even if the Senate has to stay a little 
longer than it likes to let the President think befcre 
he decides upon any person. In the mean time gossips 
and the newspapers discuss Mr, Cresswell and Judge 
Gresham of Indiana, who is now Judge of the Seventh 
Circuit Court there and who was Postmaster-General for 
alittle while under President Arthur, and who has dis- 
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tinguished himeelf in various legal and honorable ways 
since he went into his present position. 

Mr. Fred D. Grant took the oath of office as United 
States Minister to Austria the other day at the State De. 
partment. It was a more unceremonious ceremony than 
swearing in a Senator or a President—he did not come 
up in batches as the new Senators do and he did not have 
to be out on a platform, bareheaded, under an umbrella 
on a March day; that was his advantage over a mere 
President; he walked into a large pleasant room, and just 
took the oath all alone and in a comfortable way and 
will sail, his pretty wife with him, to Vienna, late in 
April. 

The newspapers are taking up the idea of the condi. 
tion of the White House with so much vigor that they 
are in danger of overdoing it. Do not be hurried into 
pulling down the present building. It is a beautiful 
house in itself and admirably suited for its purposes and 
it has gained many historic memories since 1800 when 
it was built. We have so few buildings with historic 
associations, pray be gentle with those we have. What 
is needed is an addition, connected with the present 
house, which shall contain the offices and the office- 
seekers; let that be built, and give the family the pri- 
vacy up-stairs denied them now, with the parlors and 
halls down-stairs, ample to receive and entertain, and 
their memories and associations undisturbed. 

Up to the time of General Grant, the furniture and 
decoration of the White House were detestable. Crcoked- 
legged monstrosities of chairs, sprawling flower patterns 
in all colors, spattered over velvet carpet, curtains that 
blotched the sides of the room and were window dark- 
nesses; the Blue room looked like a steamboat saloon 
and the Red room like a parlor in a second-class hotel. 
Let us have no more of this. Put the whole house into 
perfect repair from garret to cellar, and let every bit of 
furniture that is bougbt, be of solid, handsome wood 
that will last, no matter how fasbions change, and let it 
grow old in years and interesting from its connection 
with names and people who have gone into history and 
become the objects of respect and admiration. Let us 
regard posterity enough to give it something to admire 
in the very belongings of its ancestors. . 

There need not be, perbaps, ary wild fear that there 
will be an addition to the White House made in a hurry. 
When we remember that it is three years since Mr. 
Morrill and Mr. Voorhees shook hands on the Senate 
floor, congratulating each other that the Library Bill 
had at last passed, and that the walls of the building 
are not yet in sight; and when we reflect on various 
other legislative delays which could be pointed out were 
one industrious in doing those things, no immediate ap- 
prehension need be felt. 

A chapter out of a novel happened the other day—at 
least it ought to be in that great novel for which we are 
all waiting, whose subject sball be political and whose 
treatment masterly enough to make it great. 

A Congressman whom I like to meet, as I usually have 
a ‘‘ paying talk” with him, was on this occasion very 
gruff and evidently much disturbed, scowling over a 
paper he held in his hand, until J said: ‘‘What is it ?” 

The question opened the doors of his reserve. 

‘‘Jt is the newspaper politician,” said he; ‘‘ a hideous 
little Guy Fawkes semblance of humanity, and they 
make every one think it is the real thing. We have 
earned a fine reputation amony foreigners by actually 
bragging about our corruption and the low state of 
morals among our politicians.” 

Then he noticed an air of astonishment in me, which 
was real enough, but which was caused by his sensi- 
tiveness to criticism, 

‘* You are as bad as the rest—I see it. You thought 
we were a species of two-legged pachyderm, to whose 
thick skin mud-wallowing is agreeable.” 

In a vague, general way, I had an idea that some poli- 
ticians were venial, but I knew he was not, and I hastened 
to say so; but he was in no state to receive even a slight 
admission. 

‘‘ You are as bad as the rest,” said he, fiercely. 

‘*Never mind if I am,” said I; ‘‘ convert me; tell me 
more.” 

‘‘ Of my griefs? To an unsympathetic person?” 

I ignored the last part of his sentence, and said: ‘‘ Are 
there any joys?” 

He meditated a moment. 


‘* Yes there are; a joy fell to me yesterday. I meta 


. 


young man who thought that, as I was a member of tlie - 


House, my skull must be two inches thick, and my 
clothes made with vast and numberless pockets yawning 
for basely gathered money. He believed in the Hopeless- 
ness of Politics. Presently it said—this little creature 
with its cane and its silk hat—*‘Oh you are secure for 
two years, and then—the chances—you know,’ and he 
winked horribly. 

«It is surprising that I did not knock him down. I 
restrained my fists and let go my tongue. ‘Are you look- 
ing for an office?’ said I, very gently. He was elegantly 
dressed, and, no doubt, thought he was a gentleman. 
He turned very red. ‘Do 1 look like an office-seeker?’ 
said he. 

*** Do I look like a thief?’ said I. He went away sor- 
sowful, because his cherished beliefs had been dis- 
turbed.” 
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The recollection restored the member to his equilib- 
rium and he smiled as he went on down the corridor 
leaving me in mingled sympathy and amusement, 

In looking along the month since the inauguration 
one sees a good deal of society activity, altho it is Lent. 
Mr. John W. Thompson gave a large party to Mr. Wan- 
amaker, which, one of the guests said, ‘* was Washing- 
ton people with the new politicians sifted in.” There 
were the Washington names that we have known for 
thirty years, and then there were Mr. John C. New, and 
Mr. Windom, and Mr. and Mrs. Blaine, besides the guest 
of the evening, Mr. Wanamaker. The latter gentleman 
looked like a young man, as he was brought up to be in- 
troduced to me, parting the men who had gathered 
round him todoso. It was amusing tosee that last thing 
all the evening. It was a party; the gentlemen in dress 
suits, the ladies in theit prettiest clothes, and yet there 
was a disposition on the part of the men to close round 
these new politicians in a way that reminded one of flies 
around a sugar-bowl. Yet they did not seem to be talk- 

ing politics, they seemed to be affected by an “ influ- 
ence,” and they invariably drifted in again whenever 
the tide seemed to carry them off. 

The Art Loan Exhibition has given its series of teas 
each afternoon, and wound up with a promenade con- 
cert, It has made a very pleasant social center ever 
since the seventh of March. The ladies in charge of the 
teas each attracted more or less of her own friends, and 
then other people went to see them,»so that one was 
sure of meeting a number of one’s friends of an after- 
noon in an irresponsible, pleasant manner, that made 
these ‘Exhibit teas” very popular. They say the ex- 
penses have been great, but then the receipts have also 
been large, and there must be a large sum asa result 
for the Garfield Hospital. On one afternoon, Mr. St. 
Gaudens, the young sculptor from New York, went 
about the rooms. A bust of General Sherman displayed 
in one corner cf the rooms, is his work, and we, who 
remember the General with so much affection, call it an 
exceedingly good portrait in plaster. 

Politicians of more or less distinction are here. Mr. 

Whitelaw Reid (who dined with the President one day 
last week), also Mr. William Walter Phelps—and—the 
man who vowed never to cut his hair until Henry Clay 
was elected President. The latter had an exhumed 
look, but is said to be the veritable man. Gen. Cassius 
M. Clay has also been here. He is only eighty-two or 
three, and is so well aware of his age that he now asks 
when he hears a familiar name, ‘*Is it the son of so and 
so?” and is sometime agreeably surprised to find that it 
is not always ason, but the triend himself, as much 
alive asever. It is nearly thirty years since Mr. Clay 
was known to Northern men as a Southern man as 
much opposed to slavery as the Abolitionists them- 
selves, and he is full of interesting reminiscences of the 
days just before the War and of the earlier years of the 
War. 

The general feeling about the appointment of Mr. 
Robert Lincoln as Minister to England is that while it is 
very well that of Mr. Depew would have been better. 
How many lessons do the Republicans of New York need 
to teach them that they must stop quarreling and unite 
if they expect to doanything or make any impression on 
the policy of the Republican Party? That is what the 
disappointed men say who wanted to see Mr. Warner 
Miller and Mr. Depew and others have place and name 
in the coming Administration. 

Mr, Lincoln made a great many friends while he was 
here as Secretary of War, to which position he was ap- 
pointed by President Garfield and continued by Presi- 
dent Arthur. It was said of him that he was “‘a second 
Abraham Lincoln with the corners rubbed off.” He is 
more of a society man than his father ever was, and 
does not resemble him in appearance. Since he retired 
from his Cabinet position when the Cleveland Adminis- 

tration came in, he has practiced law in Chicago. He 
has two or three children, one a boy, who was taken one 
day while here to sce the tablet affixed to the house into 
which President Lincoln was carried on the evening of 
his assassination. The young man was hardly old 
enough fully to realize the story, it was thought at the 
time. That it really made an impression was evident 
for days after by an occasional question given witha 
thoughtful look on his face, or by some remark which 
told that he was turning it over in his active little 
brain, 
_ WASHINGTON, D. C. 








fine Arts. 
CLAUDE MONET’S EXHIBITION. 
BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR, 








HAVRE is essentially a modern city, a town of stone and 
iron, without any artistic traditions whatsoever; yet it pos- 
Sesses an indefinable attraction for painters. In every ex- 
hibition, even the smallest, one finds three or four marines 
whose motives have been discovered in the environs of the 
great French seaport: frequently in the town itself, on the 
quays and jetties, or among the docks. Yet Havre itself is 
not especially picturesque, and the country, from a scenic 

. Point of view, is uninteresting; in what, then, lies its great 
—to coin a word—“ paintability”? In its atmosphere—that 


like a silver veil between earth and sky, softens and beauti- 
fies everything seen through it, From time totimea native 
of the place raises his eyes from the ground and sees what 
lies before them, then he straightway leaves his boats and 
his beeves, and taking up palette and brush, the world 
gains another Norman painter. 

Among those who have come to Havre to study the mys- 
tery of mist, of fog, we find such names as Corot, Millet, 
Paul Huel, Renouf, Allais, Maurice Courant, Duez, the 
American Homer Martin, and lastly, Claude Monet, an 
exhibition of whose work was opened a few days ago on 
the Boulevard Montmartre. 

The vocation of the painter was decided when very youug 
by a chaace encounter with the old artist, Boudin, who 
offered to give young Monet some lessons after having seen 
some caricatures of his making. 

Master and pupil would establish themselves on the 
windy uplands between Rovelles and Frileuse, and the 
younger, looking over the shoulder of his teacher, would 
see growing on his canvas not only the trees with their 
shivering leaves, but the wind which stirred them as it 
blew in fresh from the séa. 

Monet’s parents were tradesmen, but from the day of 
his first meeting with Boudin, it was good@y to school 
and office; wherever the boy found a corner to sit in with 
his block on his knee, there he was to be found painting 
the sea in all her aspects. Afcera little, he was sent te 
Paris to study in the ateliers. Those were the days of 
seven years’ military service for the youth of France, and 
the parents of Monet, persuaded that “painting” and 
“idleness” were synonymous, intimated to their son that 
it was time he abandoned the easel for the desk, and that 
if he would do so quietly, means would be forthcoming to 
buy him a substitute—so that he should be spared the long 
and dreary barrack life; but of the two evils, soldiering and 
trade, he chose the former. As being in his eyes more 
bearable, he joined his regiment and went with it to 
Algeria, taking with him, bien entendre, his beloved paint 
box. 

Africa finished his education as a colorist and taught 
him “to look in the shadows.” After two years of this ex- 
istence, during which he rubbed in as many studies as he 
mounted guards, his health gave way, and his parents, 
fearing for his life, bought him a substitute. He re-enter- 
ed an atelier, that of Gleyn, but only remained there fifteen 
days. The independance of the pupil, accustomed to go 
straight to Nature, could not accord with the academic 
methods of the master. 

The first picture which he exhibited in the Salon in 1864 
-1865, brought him fame. His marine landscapes were 
hung on the line, and people still speak of the success ob- 
tained by his marvelous ‘* Woman in Green,’ lent for his 
present exhibition by Arséne Houssaye, it was followed by 
the ‘“‘ Marine at Hampton,” now in the possession of the 
Messrs, Favre. 

But of all his pictures, I like best the one which he has 
simply entitled**Un Brouillard’’—a mist. First one sees 
in it nothing but masses of white of different values; then, 
little by: Jittle, appears thrcuyh the foy the bank of a river, 
the silhouette of a church, the indications of a village. The 
artist must have seized the moment when the morning sun 
lifted the mist, and fixed the marvelous effect forever on 
his canvas. Thus unfinished, poetic, but eminently sincere 
and true, he hung itin his barn at Giverny, swearing never 
to retouch the extraordinary impression. Face to face with 
this white symphony one realizes the truth of Eugene Fro- 
mentin’s formula: ‘The art of painting is the art of ex- 
pressing the invisible by the visible.” 

Claude Monet is doubtless above all else an impressionist, 
one of the first, but quite other than those who have risen 
since and formed themselves into a so-called school. Im- 
pressionism, as he understands it, is above all things the 
painting of the atmosphere—the envelopper of that move- 
ment of the ether, that vibration of light which surrounds 
all objects. 

Icis recorded of him that being once at the Saint-Lazare 
railway station, on his way to the country, he had not 
even the patience to wait till the train had started, but 
had set up his easel among the baggage and boxe and the 
crowd of coming and going travelers, he was painting the 
locomotives, wishing to show them in motion with the 
warm air trembling round them. Brushin hand he held 
himself alert watching his opportunity, and this is how he 
always works, for passing clouds do not pose any better, 
perhaps not so well, as steam engines, 

PaRIs, FRANCK. 








Sanitary. 


VACCINATION AND RE-VACCINATION. 


THE subject is ever old and ever new—ever old, because 
for over a century the evidence of its necessity and po- 
tercy asthe preventive of a terrible disease has been shown 
—ever new, because so many neglect the boon of this great 
protection. 

The chief advance in our knowledge lately has been by 
accumulation of evidence. By reason of some opposition 
had in Great Britain tu alaw of compulsory vaccination, 
and of the existence of a society who regard this as an in- 
vasion of personal right, physicians and sanitarians have 
been led still more closely to collect and analyze the facts 
collected from various nationalities. Such a book as 
* Vaccine and Variola,” Churchill, London, 1887, or “ The 
Truth about Vaccination,’’ of Ernest Hart, London, shows 
how thoroughly the whole subject has been investigated 
and how fully the value of. vaccination has been estab- 
lished. The former is especially valuable for its bibliog- 
raphy. 

The two questions of more recent prominence are, From 
whence shall the vaccine lymph be derived? and How far 
is re-vaccination necessary ? As to the former it can con- 
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its value and, to most minds, its superiority. Some prefer 

its general use after having paseed through the arms of 

one or two healthy subjects, while others prefer the calf 

lymph taken directly. 

It is not admitted that this has to be used to the exclu- 

sion of all other lymph. Dr. Snow, of Providence, and 

others have shown how far what is known as the Jennerian 

lymph is still reliable, and how groundless are tue fears 

as to the conveyance of any human disease if only the 

plainest precautions are taken. At any rate, there is now 

no reason why the family physician, who is trusted as to 

the character of his medicines and his judgment, stould 
notin this also be trusted. There is no reason why every 

child in America should not be vaccinated during the first 
year of its life, unless some possibie exception is advised 
by the medical attendant. As to re-vaccination and its 
necessity, there has been some change of professional 
opinion. [tis now recognized more than formerly that for 
various reasons there may be a failure of constancy inthe 
protective power of vaccination. Some modifications are 
found toarise by reason of top sma! a number of pustules, 
of the condition of the person at the time the operation is 
performed, and by reason of the exhaustion of the effect 
after the lapse of afew years, for reasons that we do not 
understand. Strict methods have shown that there are 
very many unskiliful vaccinators, so that in conveyunce of 
imperfect vaccination very many have been nomiually vac- 
cinated who are not protected. 

Dr. Buchanan, of the Local Government Board, Great 
Britain, has recently issued a memorandum on the subject 
of re-vaccination, which so far expresses the correct view 
that we quote from it as follows: 


“ Evidence of the additional protection against small-pox given 
by a re-vaccination can be found abundantly by any one who 
chooses to seek for it. Itcan be got from the experience of re- 
vaccinated communities living in the midst of communities net 
re-vaccinated, as in the’case of the permanent officials of the 
postal-service living in London; orit can be got from the expe- 
rience of nations, differing in their small-pox death-rates as 
their laws for re-vaccination differ; witness tne contrast between 
the German ani Austria rates of small-pox mortality since the 
time when Germany, but not Austria, enforced re-vaccination 
upon children of school ages. Orevidence to the same effect is 
to be had by observing tae immunity from small-pox, for year 
after year. secured to nurses in small-pox hospitals by re-vacci- 
nating them before entering on their service. This last is per- 
haps the most obvious of all such examples; and in the few in- 
stances where there has seemed to be exception to the rule of 
their immunity, it has almost always turned out that the requi- 
site re-vaccination had been by some chance omitted. 

“The re-vaccination which is proper to be done for every child 
ought tobe a matter of regular system; done as regularly, it 
were to be wished, as primary vaccinations are done for infants. 
There should be no waiting until an alarm abouc small-pox is 
raised. The importance of these considerations will be obvicus 
to any one who considers the conditions for the proper pertorm- 
ance of re-vaccination. ‘the lymph has to be obtained from 
cases of primary vaccination ; it must not be taken from cases 
of re-vaccination; it ought to be used in tue freshest possible 
state, and, whenever practicable, direct from the primary vac- 
cine vesicle. 

** Medical and sanitary officers and the medical profession gener- 
ally are therefore invited to urge upon parents and guardians the 
importance of having their children re-viccinated at the age of 
twelve years vr thereabouts. and to urge upon ail persons beyond this 
age who have not yet been successfully re-vaccinated the duty of ob- 
taining for themselves the additional protection which may be had 
by this means.” 7 


It has been practically applied in Prussia in the case of 
the army, which -has lost but one soldier by small-pox in 
thirteen years. The English law recognizes the need of re- 
vaccination after twelve years of age. 

The memorandum statcs that with the best lymph nine- 
ty-six per cent. of re-vaccination ought to be successful. 
This is higher than with us, since we have been much in 
advance of Great Britain inthe preservation and use of 
bovine )ymph, and have been equally skillful ia the opera- 
tion. Yet there are maay failures in vaccination and re- 
vaccination which ought not to be. 

Physicians, in their common duty as citizens, should 
strive to secure the protection of vaccination to the fami- 
lies in their charge. It is bad in principle and iu policy to 
wait for an epidemic in order to secure immunity. This of 
all others is the one disease that never ought to occur. 








Science. 


A RECENT issue of the “Bulletin of the Geographical 
Society of France,” gives a summary of the voyages of that 
ill fated uavigator Laperouse, and also an account, from 
the pen of Vice-Admiral Paris, the last surviver of the 
expedition of discovery sent out in 1826, under 
Dumont d’Urville, of the discovery of the remuants of 
Luperouse’s expedition at Vanikoro (Fiji Islands). The 
entire number of the “Bulletin” is, in fact, a centennial 
memorial to Laperouse. Laperouse left Brest, August 
| 1st, 1785, in command of two frigates, the ‘‘Boussole”’ (flag 

ship), and the “Astrolabe,” the latter in command of the 
Vicomte de Langle. The expedition doubled Cape Horn 
in February, 1786, reached the Sandwich Islands in May, 
and on June 23d, made the coast of America, near Mt. St. 
Elias. Here befell the first of the series of disasters which 
finally overwhelmed the expedition. In a strait between 
one of the islands and the mainland a boat was upset and 
about fourteen men lost. Nevertheless the American 
coast was explored as far as Monterey, and Laperouse then 
crossed the Pacific to Macao. In April, 1787, he started to 
reconvoiter the Japanese [slands and the Coasts of Tar- 
tary, discovered the Island of Dagald on May 27th, and 
soon afterward passed through the previously unknown 
strait which bears his name, between Saghalien and 
Jesso. Thence the expedition proceeded to the Navigator 
Islands, where M. de Langle, together with the naturalist 
Lamanon and ten others were surrounded and killed by 
the natives. The Jast news that reached France from 
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d’Urville, who discovered the remains of the earlier expe- 
dition, commanded a small vease] named the “Astrolabe.” 
Five bropze cannon and some European skulls were 
found in possession of the natives, who told the story of 
the wreck of a large vessel and the massacre of its crew. 
The wreck of the frigate ‘‘Astrolabe” was afterward found 
and a monument was raised on the islet of Manevai to 
the memory of Laperouse and his companions. 


....A remarkably interesting paper on the ‘Unit of 
Measure of the Mound Builders,” has been contributed to 
the Cincinnati Society of Natural History, by J. Ralston 
Skinner. It may be premised that any one going for the 
first time through any modern building, and noting the 
number and construction of the various rooms, passages 
and openings, could not fail to observe that they were on a 
system under which some recognized unit of measure pre- 
vailed. Inches and feet as used in Britain could be easily 
worked out in any large A‘merican building as the basis of 
the system on which it was constructed. In this manner 
a mathematical examination of the mounds in Ohio has 
been made, as well as of other material from the hands of 
the Mound Builders that must have required accurate 
measurements toconstruct. There seems to be no doubt 
whatever that the British inch and the British foot, chiefly in 
the form of a two-foot rule, comprised the unit of measure 
employed by the Mound Builders. Inconfirmation of these 
results a stone measure has been discovered and is now 
preserved in the museum of the Cincinnati Society. It is 
just possible that such a unit of measure may have been 
worked out by distinct races of people, widely separated, 
and wholly ignorant perhaps of each other’s existence. 
Still the general consensus would be that races with such 
a unit of measure were very likely to have had a common 
origin somewhere in the remute past. <A very interesting 
fact brought out by these investigations is that in additiog 
to the inch and the two-feet measures, they had one of 
nine inches, which seems to have been used for elliptic 
work. 


....F. v. Hellwald has, in a recent number of Ausland, 
an article upon the peoplesof Hindustan. He believes that 
the indigenous population was composed of two elements: 
the one, still to be found in the south and upon the Malabar 
coast, of Malay origin, while the other, which still exists in 
the Nilgherries and in the north of the peninsula, was of 
Semitic affinities. This primitive population was driven 
back by Turanian peoples, who descended the valley ot the 
Brahmaputra and the defiles of Afghanistan. The mixture 
of the Turanians with the indigenes gave rise to the Proto- 
dravidas, and from the mingling of the latter with the 
Mongols arose the Dravidas and the Tamuls. The defiles 
of Afghanistan then let in the Turcomans, who spread over 
the Indus valley; and afterward the Aryans, who extended 
their rule as far as the Vindya Mountains and who, farther 
south, became mingled with the older peoples, forming the 
Bheels and other tribes. In the eleventh century the vari- 
ous Mussulman peoples invaded the country and added to 
the ethnographica! confusion. 


....According to Walter H. Weed, in alate number of 
Science, there is a ravine five miles from Soda Butte P.O., 
in the northeast portion of the Yellowstone National 
Park, which is truly a “‘ Death Gulch” to wild beasts or to 
any air-breathing animals. It was discovered last year. In 
form it isa V-shaped gulch, seventy-five feet deep, and car-. 
bonic-acid gas accumulates in it up to a certain bight, 
when the air is still, so that animals immersed in it become 
asphixiated. The gas was observed issuing freely from a 
boiling pool some thirty feet in diameter, and it may pos- 
sibly come from crevices that were not located. The party 
found the remains of elk, bears, squirrels and an immense 
number of insects, who had lost their lives by inhaling the 
deadly gas. It is easy to imagine that hunters or explorers 
might lose their lives in a similar manner, if they were not 
upon their guard. The case reminds one of the fa- 
mous Grotto del Cane near Naples, where a dog is utilized 
to illustrate to visitors the process of asphyxiation. 


....M. Valdau, a Swedish colonist in the Cameroons 
district, has ascertained that-the main chain of the Camer- 
oons Mountains sinks between 4° and 5° north latitude, 
since the highest point attained by him in his exploration 
of the northern slopes of the range in the early part of 1887 
was 2,840 feet. The River Memeh, which had previously 
been supposed either to be a tributary of the Rio del Rey 
or of the Rumbi, has been ascertained by M. Knutson, an- 
other Swede, to enter the Odean a little to the south of the 
moutb of the Rumbi. The explorer ascended the riverand 
found it to be navigable for about thirty miles, as far as 
the Diiben Falls, which are 100 feet in bight. 








School and College. 


A NOTEWORTHY institution, and one of national impor- 
tance, is the New England Conservatory of Music,in Boston. 
It is acluster of thirteen kindred schools of music,art,elocu- 
tion, science, literature and languages. It annually regis- 
ters more than 2,000 pupils. Its average for the past six 
years has been 2,065. The hightest number it has yet 
reached is 2,252. These pupils come from every state and ter- 
ritory of our country, the British provinces and tosome ex- 
tent from the South American countries. A special feature 
of this school is its Christian and missionary character. It is 
not denominational, but strongly religious and evangelical. 
Its aim is to rescue music from unhallowed associations, 
and turn it to account in evangelizing heathen and Chris- 
tian lands. As to its aim it pnts music or art in the center 
of a broad and liberal culture. It is claimed that the re- 
sults of this new style of education have a superior value, 
This important school has never been endowed; but by 
good business management and by Providential favor, it 
has secured a property which cost over $800,000, and its 
debt is not much over $800,000. A few Christian men see- 
ing the value of this institution have given about $20,000; 
but the State has been applied to for a grant, 





....Since the Hon. John Eaton, LL.D., formerly Commis- 
sioner of Edacation at Washington, D. C., accepted the 
presidency of Marietta College, Ohio, the institution has 
more than doubled in the number of its students in the 
regular college course. There are ninety-two pames on the 
roll and it is expected that next year will see more students 
in the college than there have ever been at one time in all 
the fifty-four years of its existence. Unlike many colleges 
in Ohio, Marietta has a large field in Southeastern Ohio, 
West Virginia and Northeastern Kentucky practically all 
to itself and so is satisfying a speeial peed. Marietta has 
always been a high-grade iustitution and its graduates have 
won high honors and its professors have been in dem»nd. 
The college is undenominational, with astrong infusion of 
Presbyterianism and Congregationalism. Its current cata- 
log gives an attractive course of study. We note that He- 
brew has been offered as an optional study during the last 
term of senior year. More than half of the students are 
professing Christians and twenty are studying for the 
ministry. The college expenses are unusually low and thus 
mature and earnest students are attracted. 


....The Alumni of St. John’s College (R. C.), Fordham, 
are to efect a bronze statue, of heroic size, to Archbishop 
Hughes, of New York, founder of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
and originator of the College itself. The plans of the 
sculptor, O’ Donovan, have been accepted, and the statue 
will be unveiled on the College grounds with imposing 
ceremonies Wednesday, October 2d, 1889, the day fixed 
upon for the annual Alumni reunion. 


....Paul Quinn College, at Waco, Texas, is a school for 
colored people entirely under the control of colored people. 
It has 124students, whoare crowded into a brick building 
much too small for their needs. Each room is made to ac- 
commodate from two to four students. Dr. I. M. Burgan 
is the president of the college. 


....The Rev. John Humpstone, D.D., pastor of Emman- 
uel Baptist Church, Brooklyn, has been elected president 
of Bucknell University, Penn. 








Personalities. 


AN amusing incident occurred lately in a Baltimore 
street-car. Several quite well-known ladies, meeting on 
their way to or from the shopping quarter of the city, were 
talking in rather a loud manner about preachers and their 
wives. They finally came to speak of the wife of a promi- 
nent pastor of ene of the Methodist churches. All kinds 
of things were said—some truthful, others the boldest im- 
aginations. All said they had never seen the Jady; but 
they had heard she was a blonde, and all said they would 
like to see her. All in the car enjoyed the talk; none more 
so than the lady talked about, who happened to be sitting 
opposite them. When she arrived at her destination she 
pulled the bell to stop the car; and, having a sense of the 
ludicrous, went to the gossipers and said: “ Ladies, you 
have expressed a desire to see me. Here[am. Let me 
give youa piece of advice. When next you gossip in a 
street-car don’t do it in such a loud manner; it may be 
heard by some one who will not enjoy itasI have. Good- 
day,” The gossipers showed great astonishment and cha- 
grin, while the other passengers laughed immoderately at 
the proceedings. 





....An officer on the Cincinnati police force, named 
Smartwood, lately met with a peculiar species of criminal. 
He told it toa reporter of the city. ‘‘ Recently when I was 
walking on my beat, that was then in the western part of 
the city, a paper-carrier came to me and said that some- 
body was stealing the papers left every morniug on a cer- 
tain doorstep before the subscriber got a chance to see 
them. The gentleman had lectured the carrier; so I de- 
termined to watch the house. The next morning I con- 
cealed myself opposite and saw the carrier leave his papers. 
In afew minutes a big black Newfoundland dog from the 
adjoining yard vaulted the fenceand picked up the papers 
in his month. He then jumped the fence and disappeared 
in the back yard. The next morning I gave him a tip with 
my club: and after that he let the papers severely alone. 
The dog’s master, whomI could not trace, must have 
taught the animal the smart trick. 


...-J¢ is not only our American consuls who can 
complain of their salary’s smallness. Lady Musgrave, the 
widow of the late Governor of Queensland, isa daughter 
of Cyrus Field, of Atlantic Cable fame. She possesses a 
mind of herown. By way of replying tocertain charges 
of parsimony in viceregal affairs she recently showed the 
Premier of the colony her expense book, which revealed a 
deficiency of £3,000 between the official salary of the Gov- 
ernor (£5,000)and the cost of maintaining Government 
House. Lady Musgrave farther told the Queensland Pre- 
mier that if she had not had a large private income settled 
upon her by her father her late husband and herself would 
not have been able to keep up even a moderate style of liv- 
ing at Government House. 


...- Bishop Temple, of London, relates that when he was 
once worshiping in the East End Church, where a hearty 
musical service is a distinguishing feature, he joined in the 
singing to the best of his ability. He has a stentorian voice 
and the effect of his efforts on those sitting near him may 
be imagined. At the conclusion of the second verse of the 
hymn the patience of a workingman on his immediate left 
seemed fairly exhausted. Not recognizing the dignitary 
beside him, the poor man, in sheer desperation, gave the 
bishop a sharp dig in the ribs, and the latter, on turning 
for an explanation, was thus addressed iu subdued but dis- 
tinct tones: ‘‘I say, gub’ner, you dry up; you’re spoiling 
the whole show.”’ 


...-The oldest consul in the service, who has been able to 
retain his position year after year in spite of civil wars, ad- 
ministrative changes and factional politics, is Horatio J, 









=== 
Sprague. He was born in Massachusetts and appointed 
from that state. He has been stationed at his post on the 
rock which controls the entrance to the Mediterranean 
since 1848. He is another who is reported to look upon 
place as one in which the dignity of the country shoula be 
upheld at any cost. His salary is $1.500, and it is said that 
dinners -to naval officers who have stopped at Gibraltay 
must have cost him half his salary. 


----Sir Henry A. Layard, the famous explorer of Nine 
has written to General Di Cesnola declining the invitation 
of the Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art to Visit 
this country, and expressing in strong terms his admiration 
of America and American hospitality and energy, and tel}. 
ing of the deep disappointment he says be feels at 
unable to accept the invitation because of other Pp 
engagements. He expresses the opinion that the Metro. 
politan Museum is already taking a place among the most 
important institutions of its kind in the world. 


Pebbles. 


WHEN a merman kisses a mermaid he gives her a water 
c’ ress. 








- 





.... [8 marriage a failure? Of course it is not. Marriage 
is an assignment.—Life. 


---.'* Do you enjoy good health?” ‘“ Why, yes, to be sure 
who doesn’t?”’—Sanitary News. 


.... The word “chestnut,” in its present application, is 
derived from the old adage “jest not.” —Sun. 


aes -Some people maintain that the only way to get a fine 
dinner is to have a course dinner.— Yonkers Gazette. 


.--.Before the wedding day she was dear, and he was 
treasure; but afterward she was dearer, and he was treas. 
urer.”—N. Y. World. 


.... The average size of an American family, according to 
statistics, is 4.13. The fraction probably stands for the old 
man.—Terre Haute Express. 


-.«-Dairyman’s Son: “ Say, Ma, a mouse has fallen into 
the milk.” His Mother: “Did you take it out?” Boy: 
“No, I have thrown the cat in.” — Wasp. 


--.. Stranger: ** Will you tell me, sir, if 1 am half-way to 
Badgertown?” Irishman: “Faith an’ I will, if you will 
tell me where you started from.” —Ezchange. 


-...We print an advertisement this morning for a lost 
umbrella. Brethren, if we had the faith of that advertiser 
we could die satisfied.—Tribune-of-Rome (Ga.). 


....-He: ** And why do you call your dog Sunset, Miss 
Brimmer?’’ She: ‘‘ Oh, because he’s a yellow Skye, you 
know.”’ And then the dog moaned and died.—Harvard 
Lampoon. 


....Miss Belle (warningly): “‘ Sally, they used to tellm 
when I was a little girl that if I did not let coffee alonet 
would make me foolish.”’ Sally (who owes her one): “Well, 
why didn’t you?’’—Life. 


...“‘What is the matter, little boy ? Has your little 
sweetheart given you the mitten?’ ‘‘N-n-no, mum; me 
f-f-father’s b-b-b-been a-givin’ me the s-s-s-slipper—boo hoo- 
hoo.” —Harper’s Bazar. 


....Old Lady (to grocer’s boy): “Be them eggs on the 
counter fresh ?”’ Boy: ‘‘Yes’m.” ‘How long have they 
been* laid?” ‘‘Not very long, ma’am. I laid ’em there 
myself less than half an hour ago.’’— Gossip. 


..-. ‘If I put my money into the savings-bank,” said 
Pat, “‘ when can I draw it out again?” ‘ Oh,” answered 
his fellow-countryman, “if you put it in to-day, you cau 
get it out to-morrow by giving a fortnight’s notice.””—Ez- 
change. 


.... Mrs. Fangle: “Well, this is strange!”” Mr. Fangle: 
** What is it, my dear?’”’ ‘‘A man in Paris has taught an 
ape to black his shoes.” ‘Ob, there’s nothing remarkable 
about that, my dear. I’ve often heard of monkey-shines.” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


....He: “I tell youthe Ponsonbys have got a fly house.” 
She: ‘Oh, dear! I thought you said you wouldn’t use 
slang any more in my presence, Algernon?” He: “ And 
I’m not. Itisa fly house. There are two wings on it.”— 
Burlington Free Press. 


....“‘ How absurd,” she said, “‘to call Jay Gould heart 
less! I see in this morning’s paper that he spends an hour 
in the nursery every day watching his little grandson take 
his bath.” ‘‘ Yes,” he answered unkindly, ‘‘Gould always 
has been fond of watering his own stock.”—N. Y. Herald. 


....-An Important Feature.—Politician: “What sort of 
a watch is that ?”’ Jeweler: “It is a repeater, sir.” Politi- 
cian: “T’ll take it.’”” While counting his money the cys- 
tomer starts, stops short, turns pale and anxiously in- 
quires: ‘‘Say, mister, is she Republican or Democratic?” 
—Jewelers’ Weekly. 


... Jack was waiting for his wife to get ready to go out, 
and impatiently exclaimed: ‘For goodness’ sake, Mary, 
why do you have six buttons on your gloves? It takes you 
forever to get started. Wouldn’t two buttons do just a8 
well?” ‘No, dear, if there were only two buttons that 
would leave four vacant button-holes. Now just tie my 
veil—that’s a dear man.’”’—Minneapolis Tribune. 


....‘'I remember riding home in a horse-car with Henry 
W. Paine one day,” remarked a story-teller, apropos of 
this eminent Maine jurist. ‘Paine was reading a sheep: 
skin bound volume of Jaw reports. A mutual acquaint- 
ance hailed him and said: ‘‘See here, Paine, do you have 
to study law still?” ‘This isn’t law,” said Paine; “it’s 
only a collection of decisions of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court,””—Lewistown Journal, 
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84 Music. 


WE are not sure that in the Oratorio Society’s concert 
last week, this season’s final one from the large organiza- 
tion Mr. Walter Damrosch directs, it has rendered a 
more distinct service to local enlightenment on an impor- 
tant development and department of musical art than in 
any undertaking it is to be credited with for many years. 
Little was known as to the @ capella Missa Solemnis, com- 

by Edward Grell. It was stated that it was written 
jin careful and affectionate relationship to the early and 
true ecclesiastical style, which has almost no representa- 
tion in the brilliant and effective modern music for the 
Roman Catholic ritual; that it was of large dimensions; 
and that it was formidably difficult, with its sixteen voice- 
parts. The portion of the audience (a very large one, in- 
deed) who came to listen to the work without understand- 
ing what was the sixteenth century and standard style 
jor musical setting of the Church service, naturally 
were met with a many-sided novelty. First, the novelty of 
a concert of the most solemn and elevated sort of sacred 
music (which adjectives by no means always apply to 
Church music, Catholic or Protestant, most in vogue now- 
adays), with no instrumental accompaniment whatever— 
sixteen solo voices heard in alternation, or together, with 

a chorus about five hundred strong. Second, the nov- 

elty of a composer’s putting music to words which 

are often thrillingly dramatic, but without any ref- 
erence worth mentioning to that dramatic sentiment 
essential to them. Finally, they had the novelty 
of hearing unfolded before them music in which there is 
consummate vocal artifice, part interwoven with part, the 
learned devices of vounterpoint drawn upon—yet with 
nothing like that suggestion of artificiality and of a show 
of the voices of singers that exists, for example, in one 
florid solo in oratorios like Handel’s “ Messiah” or one 
chorus in ‘* Israelin Egypt,’’ to say nothing of a Bellini or 
Mercadante mass. Grell’s work was written about 1850, 
its composer being a passionate admirer and student of the 
old and unimprovable forms of ecclesiastical writing that 

Palestrina especially typified; and which have so far yielded 

to decaient taste and fashionable license, as well as a neg- 
lectful hand of authority in the Catholic Church, that 

Rome itself is almost the only city in which they are still 

used to any extent as the obligatory church-music. It is 

not generally known that in the Papai chapel, none of the 
florid and gorgeous masses of Mozart, Haydn, Donizetti or 

Gounod are ever allowed to be sung. There, the staudard 

ofthe true religious style is still emphatically held up, 

however imperfect the performance. It would be hard to find 
anything more serene, inspiring and sincerely beautiful, 
unless we go back to Grell’s models, than this Mass. Tak- 
ing up the canonical divisions, the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, 
Sanctus, Benedictus and Agnus Dei, it flows on, along 
stream of pure, polyphonic harmcny from beginning to 
end. It is not easy to specify the more beautifully 
written or expressive passages; but the opening Kyrie, 
the “Quoniam tu solus” in the Credo and the “Qui 
propter” and the ‘“Benedictus” are noteworthy. 
It must be remembered that in the true style of mass 
composition, here so effectively reproduced, almost 
every sentence in the text has an arbitrarily and established 
time, or its own separation in treatment, or gradation of 
tone. Says the tradition: ‘‘These wordshere, you must 
allow to be sung fast; that phrase next, you must precede 
by a pause and give it aslow tempo; that word must always 
be sung softly; here you must write a fugue ’’—and so on. 
Little by little, observance of these regulations have been 
cast away, until the modern Italian mass, for ex- 
ample, defers only apologetically to them, and goes on to 
write out of a mass text a sacred cantata, full of the opera 
initsspirit. By the by, it is interesting to take the score 
of any mass dating siace Mozart, and observe where there 
is still a hint at regarding the old laws of Italian church- 
composers. Grell adheres very closely to these original, 
imperative rules and precedents. Best of all, he has the 
true inward sense of the beautiful in polyphonic writing as 
well as great ingenuity of writing. Furst and last, his 
Mass is truly beautiful, never merely just so much coun. 
terpoint, its intricate harmonies analyzable into pure melo- 
dies; and such a work (heard in this city where so little 
attention is paid to the true style for the ritual in spite of 
its many Catholic choirs and competent leaders) is like the 
outpouring of a river of clear and invigorating water 
in a dry plain. We hope that, in especial, many 
organists, choristers and priests were included in the au- 
dience, to whom the performance of such a composition 
will be a powerful hint to their taste and toward their 
duty. Some yeara ago in the Dominion of Canada a serious 
attempt was made to expel all the music written after the 
secular style from the Canadian Catholic churches. Here 
the movement needs not to be so compulsory, perhaps; 
but it ought to be in some wise assisted. Mr. Damrosch 
conducted the Mass very carefully and ably. He deserves 
the thanks of those who are interested in true church- 
music’s advance in all denominations. We hope the work 
will be given early next season, and take permanent place 
in the Oratorio Society’s large repertory. The performance 
of it was admirable. Confronted with an undertaking that 
called for the greatest attention and effort, Mr. Dam- 


rosch’s chorus sang as they have not sung since he assumed 
their leadership. The equal measure of praise is due the 
soloists, such at least by brevet title (as their work was so 
largely in combination), all capable singers and all on 
their mettle. The list of them is Mrs. Theodore Toedt, 
Miss Adolph Hartdegen, Miss Anna L. Kelly, Miss Hor- 
tense Pierce, sopranos; Mrs. Carl Alves, Mrs. Sarah Baron 
Anderson, Miss McPherson and Miss E_ Boyer, contraltos; 
Theodore Toedt, William Dennison, W. H. Rieger and 
Charles Clark, tenors; and Dr. Carl Martin, Alfred Hallam, 
J.C. Dempsey and Charles Hawley, bass. _ The organist, 
Whose duty was merely nominal and to give the pitch to 
the singers in starting into each diversion of the Mass, was 
Mr. Frank Sealy. The admiration of the audience was 
fratityingly expressed all through the evening. If the 

could have been sung in some large church instead 
Of a theater, our satisfaction with its presentation would 


News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


AMONG the recent important nominations submitted by 
President Harrison to the Senate for confirmation are the 
following; 


Robert T. Lincoln, of Lilinois, to be Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to Great Britain. 
Murat Halstead, of Ohio, to be Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary of the United States to Germany. 
Allen Thorndike Rice, of New York, to be Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to 
Russia. , 
Patrick Egan, of Nebraska, to be Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to Chili. 
Thomas Ryan, of Kansas, to be Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to Mexico. 
Geo. B. Loring, of Massachusetts, former Commissioner of 
Agriculture, to be Minister to Portugal. 
John Hicks, of Wisconsin, editor of the Oshkosh Northwestern 
to be Minister to Peru. 
John T. Abbott, of New Hampshire, to be Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to the 
Republic of Colombia. 
Edwin H. Terrill, of Texas,to be Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to Belgium. 
John B. Henderson, of Missouri; Cornelius N. Bliss, of New 
York; William Pinckney Whyte, of Maryland; Clement Stude- 
baker, of Indiana; P. Jefferson Coolidge, of Massachusetts; Wil- 
liam Henry Trescott, of South Carolina; Andrew Carnegie, of 
Pennsylvania; John R. G. Pitkin, of Louisiana; Morris M. Estee, 
of California; J. H. Hanson, of Georgia; to be delegates to the 
conference between the United States of America and the Re- 
publics of Mexico, Central and South America, Hayti, San Do- 
mingo and the Empire of Brazil, te be held in Washington in 
1889, 
Robert Adams, Jr.,of Pennsylvania, to be Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to Brazil. 
Lansing B. Mizner, of California, to be Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to the Central 
American States. 
William L. Scruggs, of Georgia, to be Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to Venezuela. 
William O. Bradley, cf Kentucky, to be Minister Resident and 
Consul-General of the United States to Korea. 
George B. Ferguson, of Maine, to be Collector of Customs for 
the District of Belfast, Me. 
George Chandler, of Kansas, to be First Assistant-Secretary of 
the Interior. 

George L. Shoup, of Idaho, to be Governor of Idaho. 

Edward J. Curtis, of Idaho, to be Secretary of Idaho. 
The nomination of Murat Halstead to be Minister to Ber- 
lin was rejected by the Senate on Thursday last by a vote 
stated at 26 to 16 and at 30 to 13. Mr. Cullom (Rep., IIl.), 
said he voted against confirmation because Mr. Halstead 
had called him dishonest and the tool of corporations: that 
while he respected and justified decent criticism of his pub- 
lic acts, he did not permit anybody to question his motives 
without resenting it. Mr. Teller (Rep., Col.) read from the 
files of the Commercial-Gazette extracts from Mr. Hal- 
stead’s editorials in which he called Senators ‘‘ boodlers”’ 
and “ corruptionists,”’ ‘‘the tools of coal-oil millionaires,” 
“the servants of corporations,”’ ‘* men whose votes are never 
cast with a pure motive,’”’ etc. Mr. Ingalls (Rep., Kan.), 
brought forward the Congressional Record containing 
John A. Logan’s collection of extracts from Mr. Halstead’s 
newspaper correspondence. Mr. Sherman made a vigorous 
plea for Mr. Halstead, but his motion to reconsider the re- 
jection was defeated on Saturday by a vote of 25 to 19. 





....Mr. Clarkson, the First Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, says of his policy in the appointment of fourth-class 
postmasters, that practically all of the changes thus far 
have been made for other than political reasons. <A large 
number of the appointments made during the last Admin- 
istration were, he says, notoriously bad. A consi:jierable 
number had been found to be delinquent in their accounts. 
Other changes had been made in order to secure better lo- 
cations for the offices, and in many cases appointments 
had been made with a view to the removal of the offices 
from the vicinity of saloons. In every case of removal 
there had been good and sufficient cause therefor. ‘“ Per- 
haps,” he added, ‘it is not generally known that my pred- 
ecessor, within the month or six weeks prior to March 4th, 
made over one thousand appointments of fourth-class 
postmasters for the purpose, apparently, of forcing them 
upon this Administration. This course had never been 
pursued, to my knowledge, by any previous Administra- 
tion. During the last several weeks of President Arthur’s 
term not a single fourth-class postmaster was appointed 
except in rare instances where the exigencies of the ser- 
vice demanded it, and when Postmaster-General Hatton 
resigned there were more than three thousand resignations 
on file in his office. The commissions of the thovsand ap- 
pointees of my predecessor were, of course, withheld, and 
these vacancies with others are now being filled as rapidly 
as possible.” 


...On Wednesday, of last week, President Harrison is- 
sued a proclamation, naming the 22d of April as the day 
for the opening of the Oklahoma lands to settlement. 


FOREIGN. 


....A disastrous storm occurred at Apia, Samoa, on the 
15th, 16th and 17th of March, wrecking American and Ger- 
man war-ships and merchantmen. The following is the 
official dispatch received at Washington: 

“To Secretary of Navy, Washington, D. C. 

“Hurricane at Apia, Murch 15th. Every vessel in harbor on 
sLore except English man-of-war ‘Calliope,’ which got to sea. 
‘Trenton’ and ‘ Vandalia’ total losses. ‘ Nipsic’ beached; rud- 
der gone; may besaved; chances against it. Will send her to 
Auckland, if possible. ‘ Vandalia’ lost four officers and thirty- 
nine men, namely: Captain Schoonmaker, Paymaster Arms, 
Lieutenant of Marines Sutton, Pay Clerk John Roacne, Henry 
Baker, W. Brisbane, William Brown, Quartermaster Michael 
Cashen, M. Craggin, B. F. Davis, Thomas G. Downey, M. Erick- 
son, 8. C. Chring, Adolph Goldner, George Gorman, U. B. 





ve been, practically, complete. 








Hawkins, W. Howatt, Frank Jones, George Jorden, M. H. Jo- 
seph, John Kelly, Thomas Kelly, N. Kinsella, C. P. Kratzer, 
Charles Kraus, Frank Lessman, George Merrage, Aylmer Mont- 
gomery, Thomas Riley, H. R. Stalman, C. G. Stanford, John 
Sims, G. H. Wells, John Milliford, Henry: Wixted, Ahkow, Ah- 
peck, Pendang, Techor. 

“*Nipsic’ lost seven men, namely: George W. Callan, John 
Gill, Joshua Heap, Thomas Johnson, David Kelleher, Henry 
Poutsell, William Watson. 

** All saved from ‘ Trenton.’ 

“* Trenton ’ and ‘ Vandalia’ crews ashore; ‘ Nipsic’s’ on board. 
All stores possible saved. German ships ‘Adler’ and ‘Eber’ 
total losses. ‘Olga’ beached; may be saved. German losses, 
ninety-six. Important to send 300 men home at once. Shall I 
charter steamer? Can charter in Auckland. Lieutenant Wil- 
son will remain in Auckland to obey your orders. Fuller 
accounts by mail. KIMBERLY.” 


Secretary Tracy immediately sent the following dispatch: 

“Lieutenant Wilson, for Kimberly, care of American Consul, 
Auckland, 

“Take such steps with regard to ‘Nipsic’ and wrecks and 

sending men home as you may deem proper. Full power given 

you. ‘Monongahela’ sailed for Apia February 2ist. TRacy.” 


The following further particulars were received in London: 


“The hurricane burst upon the harbor suddenly. The German 
man-of-war ‘ Eber’ was the first vessel to drag her anchor. She 
became unmanageable, and was driven helplessly on the reef 
which runs around the harbor. She struck broadside on at six 
o’clock in the morning. The shock caused her to lurch and to 
stagger back; and she sank in a moment in deep water. Most of 
her men were under hatches, and scarcely a soul of them es- 
caped. The German war-ship ‘ Adler’ was the next to succumb. 
She was lifted bodily by a gigantic wave and cast on her beam- 
ends on the reef. A terrible struggle for life ensued among the 
officers and sailors aboard. Many plunged into the raging surf 
and struck out, some reaching the shore in safety. Others clung 
to the rigging until the masts fell. Of these two gained the 
shore safely. The captain of the‘ Adler’ and several other offi- 
cers were saved. In the meantime the United States war-ship 
* Nipsic ’ had been dragging her anchors and drifting toward the 
shore. The captain, however, managed to keep control and 
ran her onasandbank. Boats were immediately lowered and 
the whole company were saved, with the exception of six 
men, who were drowned by the capsizing of a boat. The 
United States vessel ‘Vandalia’ was carried before the gale 
right upon the reef. She struck with a terrible shock, and the 
captain was hurled against a Gatling gun and stunned. Before 
he eould recover a great sea swept the deck and washed him 
away. The vessel sank fifty yards from the ‘ Nipsic.’ Several of 
the officers and men were washed overboard and drowned. 
Others perished while making desperate efforts to swim to the 
shore. Some remained for hours clinging to the rigging, but 
heavy waves dashed unceasingly over them, and one by one 
they were swept away. By this time night had set in. Many 
natives and Europeans had gathered on the shore, and all were 
anxious to render assistauce to the wrecked vessels and their 
unfortunate crews, but, darkness having fallen on the scene, 
they were wholly unable to be of service. Soon after the ‘ Van- 
dalia’ had sunk, the American war-ship ‘Trenton’ broke from 
her anchorage and was driven upon the wreck of the ‘ Vanda- 
lia,’ whence she drifted to the shore. The bottom of the 
‘Trenton’ was completely stove and her hold was half-full of 
water. As morning broke the German man-of-war ‘ Olga,’ 
which had hitherto bravely withstood the gale, altho much 
battered by the heavy seas that constantly broke upon her, 
became unmanageable and was driven upon the beach, where 
she lay ina tolerably favorable position. The following is a 
record of the officers and men lost: 

““*Eber’—The captain and all the other officers except one, 
and seventy-six men. 


“* Vandalia’—The captain, four officers and forty men. 

‘** Nipsic’—Seven men. 

** Adler’—Altogether fifteen persons. 

**Mataafa sent a number of men, who rendered splendid aid 
in trying to float the ‘Olga.’ ”’ 


éwaes John Bright died on Wednesday of last week after a 
protracted illness. Eulogies were delivered in the House 
of Commons on Friday. The chief of the orators was Mr. 
Gladstone, who closed his address with these words: 


** All causes having his powerful advocacy made a distinct ad- 
vance in the estimation of the world, and distinct progress to- 
ward triumphant success. Thus it has come about that he is 
entitled to a higher eulogy than is due to success. Of meresuc- 
cess, indeed, he was a conspicuous example. In intellect he 
might claim a most distinguished place. But his character 
lies deeper than intellect, deeper than eloquence, deeper 
than anything that can be described or that can 
be seen upon the surface. The supreme eulogy that is 
his due is that he elevated political life to the highest 
point—to a loftier standard than it had ever reached. He has 
bequeathed to his country a character that cannot only be made 
a subject for admiration and gratitude, but—and I do not exag- 
gerate when I say it—that can become an object of reverential 
contemplation. In the encomiums thatcome from every quarter 
there is not a note of dissonance. [do not know of any states- 
man of my time who had the happiness of receiving, on removal 
from this passing world, the honor of approval at once so enthu- 
siastic, so universal, and so unbroken. Yet none could better 
dispense with the tributes of the moment, because the triumphs 
of his life were triumphs recorded in the advance of his coun- 
try and of its people. His nameis indellibly written in the an- 
nals of time and on the hearts of the great and overspreading 
race to which he belonged, whose wide extension he rejoiced to 
see, and whose power and goeneanee he believed to be full of 
promise and glory for the best interests of mankind.” 

The funeral took place on Saturday. Crowds of people 
lined the route of the ae mage from One Ash, Mr, 
Bright’s home, near Rochdale, to the cemetery. Among 
those present were Joseph Chamberlain, Sir Wiitrid Law- 
son, Jesse Collings, Arnold Morley, William Rathbone and 
General H. Lynedoch Gardiner, C. B.. uerry in Ordinary 
to Queen Victoria, who represented Her Majesty. A num- 
ber of deputations headed the procession. Fifteen car- 
riages containing mourners followed the hearse. Eight of 
Mr. Bright’s workmen carried the coffin to tie hearse, and 
from the hearse to the grave. When tke coffin was depos- 
ited in the grave the mourners gathered around in silent 
meditation, according to the custom of the Friends, to 
which sect Mr. Bright belonged. The Dean of Founders 
College afterward delivered an oration. He spoke of Mr. 
Bright as a man of great simplicity, who did not attribute 
his talents to his own efforts, but considered them gifts 
from God. Four wreaths remained on the coffin when it 
was lowered into the grave. One was sent from Biarritz 
by Queen Victoria. Attached to it was her Majesty’s au- 
tograph. Another from the Prince and Princess of Wales 
with a card bearing the words: ‘Asa mark of respect.” 
The third was from Mr. Bright’s workpeople, and the 
fourth from Miss Cobden. Attached to Miss Cobden’s 





Green, Joseph Griffin, E. M. Hammeur, John Hanchett,C, H. 





wreath was a card inscribed: ‘‘In loving memory of 
father’s best friend.”’ 8 y of my 
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RING ALL THE BELLS! 





ON the 30th of April, 1789, in New York City, George 
Washington was inaugurated President. In New 
York, but not of New York; of the United States. The 
place was local; the office and jurisdiction were national. 
On that day George Washington belonged not to 
New York, but tothe whole country. As the inaugu- 
ration was in this city, so the chief celebration of our 
century of national government must be here. But 
not here alone should it be celebrated. On that 30th 
day of April George Washington gave organic national 
life to Virginia and Massachusetts and Georgia; yes, 
to Maine and Kentucky and Ohio and Missouri and 
the Dakotas; and to all the sixty states that have 
come or shall come in all this North America to rein- 
force the original thirteen. The event was national, 
was continental; and the celebration should not be 
local, but should reach from the Lakes to the Gulf, 
and from the Eastern to the Western Ocean. 

So we remind the people that the day when the 
President of 1889 returns in reverence to the spot 
where, in 1789, George Washington uncovered his head 
to take the oath of office is a day of rejoicing and 
thanksgiving the whole land over. Let it be remem- 
bered and honored everywhere, Let the people awake 
to the grandeur of the memories of the century. 

Let every flag in fifty states and territories be flung to 
Buy it, and have 
The nation of our love has its flutter- 
ing emblem, and every house should have it and hang 
it out. Make the day blaze with the red and white and 
blue, with the stars and the stripes draping the street 
fronts, floating across the driveways, hung out from 
windows, and swung high over every tower and hilltop. 

Ring all the bells! At nine o’clock in the morning 
from every church-steeple in the broad land let the peal 


the breeze. Have you no bunting? 


it, and swing it! 


of joy strike every ear. So rang the bells, at the same hour, 
on the day when the nation’s first chief officer first gave us 
a perfected government. What a story those bells will 





tell! The liberty three million people suffered for is now 
enjoyed by sixty million ; the nation enlarged, enforced 
and purified; the thirteen stars made forty-two; the 
territory trebled ; freedom made the assured heritage of 
the world! Here is fruit such as no other century has 
borne for no other nation. Here is cause énough for 
joy and thanksgiving to God. Let the children hear 
the bells, and let their parents tell them that one hun- 
dred years ago to-day, in the loving providence of God, 
the man who led our armies in the war which gave the 
colonies independence, made out of those states a nation 
all ordered and officered for peace. Let the bells tell 
the story of a hundred years ago, and of the century's 
history of the blessing of God ! 

Let the people praise God! One hundred years ago, 
at nine o’clock, the bells of every church in this city, 
Protestant, Catholic or Hebrew, called the people to 
prayer to the God of Nations for his blessing on au untried 
The bells of 
eur Centennial day will summon a whole powerful 
nation, from mighty cities and happy hamlets in popu- 
lous states, then an unmapped wilderness, to thank God 
that those anxious prayers have been answered beyond 
the imagination ofmen. A bishop of a state then peo- 
pled by savages, tells our readers to-day what direction 
he gives to his clergy beyond the Mississippi for this 
morning prayer. 


experiment in the government of nations. 


Let no church fail; let no munister 
neglect the call; let no Christian remain at home: but on 
that morning at nine o’clock let every one bring his chil- 
dren with him to his place of worship, and there let all 
the people praise and thank God for the unnumbered 
mercies of the century and beseech his continued guid- 
ance during the century tocome. While rulers, poets 
and patriots are magnifying the grandeur of the character 
of Washington and the glory of the nation which he 
and his associates founded, let us every one join with 
our President in giving a religious character to the 
celebration, in this universal thanksgiving to which the 
representatives of all forms of faith have called all 
those who see the hand of God in the government of the 
world. 


»— 
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PHENOMENA OF MISSIONS IN JAPAN. 


THE table of mission work in Japan, which we pub- 
lish on another page, was compiled by the Rev. H. 
Loomis, a Presbyterian clergyman connected with the 
Bible House in Yokohama. It is taken from the official 
statistics of the several denominations, and may be 
supposed to be correct. It raises some questions that 
need answer. 

The most remarkable occurrence in the history of 
Protestant missions in Japan is the union of the 
churches under the charge of six boards of Presbyterian 
affiliation to make the United Church of Uhrist in Japan, 
and the probable union of this United Church with the 
body of Congregational churches organized under the 
care of the American Board. 

The missions embraced in the United Church were 
begun by the Dutch Reformed and the Presbyterian 
Boards in 1859; those of the American Board, Congre- 
gational, in 1869. The total number of missionaries of 
the United Church, male and female, including wives of 
missionaries, is 118; the whole number of missionaries 
of the American Board is 79. The number of communi- 
cants of the United Church is 8,690; of the American 
Board 7,093. The number of adults baptized last year 
in the United Church was 1,957; in the churches of the 
American Board 2,114. The number of churches in the 
United Church is 61, of which 28 are wholly self-sup- 
porting; connected with the American Board are 45 
churches, of which 40 are self-supporting. The native 
Christians of the United Church raised last year for all 
religious purposes $15,239.12; those connected with the 
American Board $23,288.50. The United Church has 4 
boarding-schools for boys, with 452 pupils; the Ameri- 
can Board has 5 with 1,161 pupils. The United Church 
has 11 boarding-schools for girls, with 914 pupils; the 
American Board has 9, with 1,541 pupils. The United 
Church has 8 day-schools, with 834 pupils; the American 
Board reports none. The United Church has 3 theolog- 
ical schools, with 55 students; the American Board has 
1 such school, with 86 students. The United Church 
has 43 ordained native ministers and 48 unordained 
preachers and helpers; the American Board has 48 or- 
dained, and 64 unordained. The United Church bas no 
hospital, 1 dispensary and treated 1,456 patients; the 
American Board has 1 hospital with 200 in-patients, 2 
dispensaries, and treated 8.224 patients. The two bodies 
of churches whose statistics are thus compared include 
two-thirds of the Protestants of Japan. 

When we ask for the reason why the Congregational 
churches under the American Board show results in 
some respects nearly equal, and in others superior to 
those of the six bodies combined which, having begun 











ten years earlier, now form the United Church, several 





a 
answers may be given. The fact that the Reformed and 
the Presbyterians began in 1859 and the Congregational. 
ists in 1869 counts for nothing as against the latter, 
During those ten years the former were opening the way; 
they made no converts. It was not until after thirteen 
years of labor that the first union church was organ. 
ized, with a dozen members. Ali this time the placards 
were standing in public places threatening death to any 
one who should join the miserable Christians. The 
American Board came with its missionaries just wha 
the soil was beginning to be ready for the seed. Then, 
further, under the spur of the appeals of President Seelye, 
who had just returned from Japan, the American Board 
entered the field in great force, sending many and able 
men. Thus far the missions of the other Boards had 
been comparatively small. It was not until within the 
last three or four years that the Presbyterians took hold 
with siuilar energy of this important field. Again, the 
American Board has put special emphasis on self-sup. 
port, and the fruits show in the gifts and the independ. 
ence of these churches. Again, theinfluence of the hos. 
pital and medical missionaries of the American Board js 
not inconsiderable. And finally, Providence gave to 
the Congregational churches, through the benevolence 
of a Boston merchant, the advantage of that remarkable 
Japanese runaway boy, Mr, Neesima, whose influence in 
education and in all good work puts him, perhaps, at 
the head of all the converts in that country. Th, 
strength, the self-reliance of the churches connected 
with the American Board, and their superior educational 
equipment explain, in part, their hesitation abouta 
union with their much-loved sister hody of churches, 
which might somewhat limit their ecclesiastical liberty, 

The Christian future of Japan is evidently with the 
Protestants, and not with the neighboring Russian 
Church nor with the Roman Church, with its long hi 
tory of missions and martyrdoms. The Russian Church 
counts 15,542 adherents, perhaps not a sixth as many as 
are attached to Protestantism. The Roman Church 
claims 108,912 adherents, about as many as the Protest- 
ants; but their total number of baptisms Jast year, in- 
fant and adult, was only half as many as the adult bap- 
tisms alone in the Protestant churches. The education, 
the enterprise are with the Protestants. 

A remarkable tribute to the character of their work 
we publish this week, given by the chief missionary in 
Japan of the Protestantenverein, representing the Ad- 
vanced Liberals in Germany. An accomplished scholar 
and a candid man, he has been substantially converted 
to the established missionary methods by his observa. 
tions in that country. He gives to America the credit 
of introducing Christianity to Japan, and the principles 
and methods of our missionaries have his highest praise, 
Those methods he cannot improve, and he wishes the 
American Unitarian missionary would follow them in- 
stead of casting in his lot with a Buddhism which ha 
lost all the purity and fervor of Gaudama and the Tri- 
pitaka. This testimony is of the highest value. We 
trust that American Christians will for ten years to 
come put special increase of energy and labor and schol- 
arship into their missions. The best young men our theo- 
logical seminaries and female colleges can supply should 
be sent to Japan. 


THE PHILADELPHIA POST-OFFICE. 


THE public interest last week was divided between the 
nominations for the chief foreign missions and the re- 
ported contest over the selection of a new Postmaster 
for Philadelphia. The importance attached to this con- 
test is not of local or personal character, but lies in the 
fact that an important principle is involved. The prin- 
ciple involved is whether party interests or the public 
interests shall control appointments to great business 
offices like the Philadelphia Post-office. 

The administration of the Philadelphia Post-office 
under Mr. Harrity has not been satisfactory. A change 
is imperatively needed, and the Postmaster-General, 
being a resident of Philadelphia, naturally desires that 
the change shall be such as to satisfy the business inter- 
ests of that city and reflect honor on his own adminis- 
tration of the Post-office Department. The President 
naturally allows him to select the man, and he naturally 
selects one of the most energetic, conscientious and suc 
cessful business men of Philadelphia, and obtains his 
promise to accept the office. Mr. John Field is the man; 
and everybody knows the moment his name is announced 
that the Postmaster-General selected him in the inter- 
ests, not of local party politics, but of the general pub- 
lic. Says one of the strongest party papers in Philadel- 
phia: 

“ Everybody admits that on personal grounds it is 4 
splendid appointment. A merchant of the first rank; 4 
citizen of the highest repute; a very capable administra 
tor; a true, upright, conscientious man—the selection is 
personally not only irreproachable, but way up to the very 
best standard. The only criticism is political. Mr. Field 
has at times been independent in municipal politics.” 

On political grounds Mr. Field’s name roused a strong 
opposition, The candidate of the local politicians W4 | 
Ex-Sheriff Leeds, and his backers lost no time in. 
getting in protests against Mr. Field’s appointment. The 
wires to Washington were kept “‘ hot,” we are told, with 
dispatches to Senator Quay and others in opposition 
Mr. Field. Mr. Leeds himself went to Washington, go% 
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Mr. Quay’s indorsement of his own application and had 
it filed with the Postmaster-General. Other noted Phil- 
adelphia politicians went to Washington on a similar 
errand, and Mayor Fitler telegraphed his protest. How 
the local politicians expressed themselves two extracts 
from reports in the Philadelphia papers will sufficiently 
indicate. Said Mr. William McManes, who seems to be 
one of the chief political bosses, to a number of very 
anxious inquirers: 

“Boys, | know what you want to ask me,” he said kind- 
ly, ‘and I wish I could give you some comfort. You are 
good Republicans and have a right to expect something. 
But all I can say is that this matter is not settled yet. I 
don’t know what the outcome will be. I wish I did.” 
Another politician, described as a ‘* McManes leader” in 
one of the wards, said: 

“J would throw up my hat and rejoice if I could hear of 
William R Leeds’s appointment to the Postmastership. I 
might not be able to get any of my friends appointed toa 
place there; but I would be sure of one thing—I would 
know that those who were appointed were good Republi- 
caps.” 

The interest of this class of people in the appointment 
is the interest of men who have political debts to pay 
and need just the capital the Post-office would afford, if 
it were placed in the hands of a politician, to pay them. 
The ‘‘ boys” want places for services rendered and to be 
rendered, and the ‘‘ bosses” want to distribute places 
for services received and to be received. Believing that 
Mr. Leeds would put the places at their disposal if he 
were Postmaster, they are ready to throw up their hats 
for him. 

The contest is not yet settled. It is not certainly known 
at present whether Mr. Field or Mr. Leeds or some com- 
promise candidate will be the new Postmaster of Phila- 
delphia; but all the indications point to Mr. Field. The 
Philadelphia press asserts with one voice that Mr. Wan- 
amaker will have his way and that Senator Quay and 
others will make no strenuous opposition to his choice. 
We assume that Mr. Field will be the man. His case is 
an important precedent for the Administration. It 
would be unfortunate if the clamor of ward politicians 
were to outweigh the intelligent approval of the business 
and general public of Philadelphia. It would be a source 
of trouble to the Postmaster-General and an embarrass- 
ment to the Administration. Mr. Field is not a disloyal 
Republican; he is simply not a machine Republican. 
There are no reasonable party grounds which can be 
urged against him, but many that can be urged in his 
favor. His appointment would be better politics than 
the appointment of Mr. Leeds, The one would insure 
an excellent administration of the postal interests of 
Philadelphia to the credit of the party; the other would 
lower the tone of the service to the discredit of the party. 
It is better party policy in the long run to seek to serve 
the public interests, and thus indirectly build up the 
party, than it is to seek to serve the party interests pri- 
marily to the neglect of the public business. If we un- 
derstand the purpose of the present Administration it is: 
the public business first and foremost, party interests 
second and subordinate. This is the interpretation we 
put upon General Harrison’s acts and utterances as 
President; and so long as his Administration is true to 
this policy it will have our cordial support and the 
hearty support, we are sure, of the general public. 


2 
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JOHN BRIGHT. 








WE give our readers this week a worthy tribute to the 
memory of John Bright, from ,the pen of Goldwin 
Smith. While we cannot speak with the intimate knowl- 
edge and sympathy of the English Professor, yet Ameri- 
ca must needs lay a special wreath on the bier of our de- 
parted friend. 

When Mr. Seward yielded to the demand of Great 
Britain, and surrendered Messrs. Mason and Slidell, John 
Bright wrote: 

‘““What has happened will leave a great grievance in the 
minds of your people, and may bear evil fruit here- 
after; for there has been shown them no generosity such 
as became a friendly nation, and no sympathy with them in 
their great calamity. I must ask you, however, to under. 
stand that all Englishmen are not involved in this charge. 
Our ruling class, by a natural instinct, hates democratic 
and republican institutions, and it dreads the example of 

the United States upon its own permanency here.”’ 

Mr. Bright had no love for aristocracy. He was a 
natural friend of free institutions, and his sympathy 
was warm for the United States. All his influence was 
cast, in those troublous times, when our war brought 
disaster to the cotton manufactures of his own town, in 
favor of the unpopular Northern cause. It is undeni- 
able that the British sympathy was generally with the 
South; but John Bright’s never failed us. More than 
any other man he was then our champion. ‘‘ As 
for John Bright,” said Mr. Morley, ‘I hope one day to 
see a statue raised to bim in Washington.” The time 
has now come, and we wish that Congress would make 
the appropriation therefor. 

Nevertheless, John Brigkt’s greatest work was done 
in England for the English masses, for their comfort, 
their elevation and their franchise. For thishe deserves 
unlimited honor. His simple Quaker faith would allow 
him to do nothing else, That faith prevented him from 


ever taking an oftice which would make him responsible 
for the most just war. When once, under Gladstone, 
he did take a nominal office in the Cabinet with no du- 
ties but those of advice, the outbreak of the Egyptian 
War compelled his resignation. Later the Irish question 
again divided him from his leader, perhaps the only 
time when he failed, tho most conscientiously, to re- 
spond to the demand of essential justice. But be never 
lost the honor of the Liberals from whose policy he sep- 
arated himself and who regretted his withdrawal more 
than they did: that of Hartington, Argyll, Chamberlain, 
and all the other dissident Libera) Unionists. 

Mr. Bright’s oratory was of the purest and highest 
character. He dealt with lofty moral themes and prin- 
ciples. He had command of an exquisite English 
vocabulary and of a style far surpassing that of Mr. 
Gladstone. Yet of all English statesmen Mr. Bright was 
the one who had no classical scholarship. One who was 
such a student as he of John Milton, his favorite charac- 
ter and author, could not but be familiar with classical 
ideas; but he was a student of English only, and of Eng- 
lish of the ethical type. Milton and Whittier he knew 
by heart. For Shakespeare he had no great love. The 
broken dialog of drama he had no taste for. What ap- 
pealed to him was the moral elevation and faith of his 
favorite authors. Beyond that he loved simplicity and 
directness. 

So we pay our American tribute of reverence to one of 
the greatest men whom the England of this century has 
produced. The love of the world goes out to him, He 
was no such statesman as Palmerston or Disraeli: but he 
leaves behind him a larger vacancy than they, because 
he had the imperative consvience of God behind his 
magnificent abilities, Contrivances and combinations 
and compromises have their place, but God reigns. 


PAUL'S GOSPEL. 


PAUL uses the phrase, ‘‘ according to my Gospel,” 
three times in his epistles—twice in his Epistle to the 
Romans, and once in his Second Epistle to Timothy. In 
the first use he speaks of the day ‘‘ when God shall judge 
the secrets of men by Jesus Christ according to my gos- 
pel.” (Rom. ii, 16.) In the second use he says, ‘‘ Now 
to him that is of power to stablish you according to my 
gospel.” (Rom. xvi, 25.) In the third use he remirids 
Timothy that Jesus Christ ‘‘ was raised from the dead 
according to my gospel.” (2 Tim. ii,8.) Nosuch phrase 
elsewhere occurs in his writings. He speaks of the Gos- 
pel of God and the Gospel of Christ, but never elsewhere 
of ‘*‘ my Gospel.” 

What then is this Gospel of which Paul speaks as ‘‘my 
Gospel’? The general answer to this question is that it 
is the Gospel which he declared to be ‘‘ the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth,” alike in re- 
spect to the Jews and the Gentiles, and alike in all coun- 
tries and in all times. (Rom. i, 16.) Another and 
equivalent form of answering the question is that this 
Gospel is ‘‘ the righteousness of God which is by faith of 
Jesus Christ unto all and upon all them that believe.” 
(Rom. iii, 22.) Still another answer we have in these 
words by the pen of the apostle: ‘‘ Knowing that a man 
is not justified by the works of the law, but by the faith 
of Jesus Christ, even we have believed in Jesus Christ, 
that we might be justified by the faith of Christ, and not 
by the works of the law; for by the works of the law 
shall no flesh be justified.” (Gal. ii, 16.) Paul preached 
this Gospel to the Jews at Antioch in Pisidia, when he 
said to them: ‘‘ Be it known unto you therefore, men 
and brethren, that through this man [the risen Jesus] is 
preached unto you the forgiveness of sins; and by him 
all that believe are justified from all things from which 
ye could not be justified by the law of Moses.” (Acts 
xiii, 38, 39.) He alluded to the same Gospel when, re- 
ferring to Christ, he said: ‘‘ Whom God hath set forth 
to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare 
his righteousness for the remission of sins that are past 
through the forbearance of God; to declare, I say, at 
this time, his righteousness, that he might be just and 
the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” (Rom. 
iii, 25, 26.) 

These passages, like many others which we might 
quote, give us the Gospel of which Paul was thinking 
when he used the phrase, ‘‘according to my Gospel.” 
The three cardinal ideas embraced in this Gospel are 
these: First, the complete and eternal salvation of man 
as a result provided for, and actually attained 
upon a specified condition; secondly, the person and 
work of Jesus Christ through whom this result is 
secured; and, thirdly, the alliance of the soul with 
Christ by a trustfnl and loving faith. This excludes the 
whole theory of working out our salvation by our own 
merits or good deeds, and substitutes for it the theory of 
receiving salvation as a gratuity of God through the 
merits of Jesus Christ. This is the Gospel which Paul 
preached, in which he had faith, to which he committed 
his own salvation, and which he fully expounds in his 
Epistle to the Romans. 

When, then, and how did Paul get these conceptions? 
He was a strong and vigorous thinker by nature; and 
being such, did he originate them in his own mind, as 
Plato did his philosophy? He was brought up at the 
feet of Gamaliel, one of the most eminent Jewish teach- 











ers of his age; and did he borrow the whole or any part 


of it from the wisdom of this man? Did the other apos- 
tles first teach him, and did he adopt their Gospel as his 
own, and then proceed to call it ‘*my Gospel”? These 
questions are answered in the negative by the facts and 
by his own statements. He opens his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans by telling them who he was, announcing himself 
as ‘‘ Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apos- 
tle, separated unto the Gospel of God,” and as having 
received from Jesus Christ *‘ grace and apostleship for 
obedience to the faith among all nations.” This self- 
announcement shows clearly that he was proposing to 
convey to these Roman Christians, not what he thought 
as aman merely, or as a strong reasoner, but what he 
thought as am apostle, who had been called to be such, 
and who had been ‘‘ separated unto the Gospel of God.” 
He assumed to write under such authority and such en- 
lightenment. 

The apostle took precisely the same ground in his 
Epistle to the Galatians. ‘‘ But I certify you, brethren, 
that the Gospel which was preached of me is not after 
man. For I neither received it of man, neither was I 
taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” (Gal. 
i, 11,12.) In that epistle he declared that God, who 
separated him from his mother’s womb and called him 
by his grace, had been pleased to reveal his Son in him 
and to him, that he ‘‘ might preach him among the 
heathen.” (Gal. i, 15,16.) He took the same ground in 
other epistles. The simple truth is by his own showing 
that Paul did not find the Gospel by study, and did not 
thus seek to find it, and that it was not the product of 
his own genius. It came to him “ by the revelation of 
Jesus Christ.” The point in time when this coming be- 
gan was when he was on his way to Damascus as a per- 
secutor, and when the Lord Jesus there met him and 
called him by his grace and made him a Chris- 
tian apostle. The light that then shined within him 
was more brilliant than the one that shined round 
about him, tho the latter was ‘‘ above the brightness of 
thesun.” While the latter light was transient, the 
former continued to shine, and qualified him to ex- 
pound the Gospel of Christ for the instruction and guid- 
ance of others. 

What Paul speaks of as ‘‘my Gospel” was really the 
thought of God re-thought in his mind, and his Gospel 
in the sense that he had it by inspiration and taught it 
by the authority of God. He had full faith in his own 
faith, and that faith was to him the gift of God. We 
can do no better with our faith than to let it travel 
along Pauline lines of thought with the confidence that 
marked this wonderful man. We can do no better with 
our heads than to let Paul tell us what to believe. One 
whe makes himself familiar with his Epistle to the 
Romans, and the Galatians and with the epistle to the 
Hebrews, wi!l beat no loss in understanding what he 
meant by‘‘my Gospel.” These three Epistles, added 
te the four Gospels, constitute a splendid system of 
Christology. 


—_—_—_—__—_-» ———_——- ——_— 


POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 





15, IN all its decisions upholding the right of the 
states to restrict or prohibit the manufacture or sale of 
intoxicants the Supreme Court of the United States has 
held that the exercise of this right belongs to what is 
known as the police power of the states. What is this 
police power and woat is its range? The Court itself has 
frequently answered this question. It is the power, 
in brief, of self-protection. It was a power, the Court 
said in the case of Fertilizing Co. v. Hyde Park, which 
‘belonged to the states when the Federal Constitution 
was adopted,” and which was not surrendered then and 
has not been surrendered since. It ‘‘extends to the entire 
property and business within their local jurisdiction. 
Both are subject to it in all proper cases.” ‘* Under ita 
state may legislate to prevent the spread of crime, or 
pauperism, or disturbance of the peace”; and to ‘‘ ex- 
clude from its limits, convicts, paupers, idiots and luna- 
tics.” (Railroad Co. v. Husen.) ‘* To regulate and abate 
nuisancesis one of its ordinary functions.” (Fertilizing 
Co. v Hyde Park.) It rests upon the ‘‘ fundamental 
principle that every one shail so use his own as net to 
wrong and injure another.” (Jbid.) All legislation by 
a state for the protection of the public health, the pub- 
lic morals and the public safety is an exercise of police 
power, and the Supreme Court has with ‘‘ marked 
distinctness and uniformity, recognized the necessity 
growing out of the fundamental conditions of civil 
society, of upholding state police regulations, which were 
enacted in good faith,and had appropriate and direct 
connection with that protection of life, health and prop- 
erty which each state owes to her citizens.” (Patterson 
v. Kentucky.) The only limitations the Court has in- 
sisted upon are that the regulations adopted under it 
shall “‘ not interfere with the execution of the powers of 
the General Government, or violate rights secured by the 
Constitution of the United States.” In short, as was 
said in the case of Gibbons v. Ogden, it ‘‘ reaches every- 
thing within the territory of a state not surrendered to 
the National Government.” These citations show how ab- 
solute and abundant is the power of a state to deal with 
the liquor traffic. As the Court said in the Mugler case re- 
ferring to the decision in Foster v. Kansas; ‘‘The ques- 
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the manufacture and sale of intoxicatiug liquors is no 
longer an open one in this Court.” 


16. Altho the Supreme Court has steadily held that 
it is not necessary for a state to show the evil effects of 
the traffic in intoxicants in justification of its exercise 
of the right of restriction ur prohibition, it has assumed 
that such evil effects do belong to the liquor traffic. In 
the License cases Mr. Justice Grier said: 


“It is not necessary, for the sake of justifying the State 
Legislation now under consideration, to array the appall- 
ing statistics of misery, pauperism and crime which have 
their origin in the use or abuse of ardent spirits.” 

Mr. Justice Harlan, in pronouncing the opinion of the 
Court in the Mugler case, used still more emphatic lan- 
guage: 

“There is no justification for holding that the state 
[Kansas], under the guise merely of police regulations, is 
here aiming to deprive the citizen of his constitutional 
rights; for we cannot shut out of view the fact, within the 
knowledge of all, that the public health, the public 
morals and the public safety may be endangered by the 
general use of intoxicating drinks; nor the fact established 
by statistics accessible to every one, that the idleness, dis- 
order, pauperism and crime existing in the country are, 
in some degree at least, traceable to this evil.’ 


” 
- 


Editorial Wotes. 


IN Paul’s theology the belief of the heart and the con- 
fession of the mouth are associated together, as character- 
istics of the same person, in the great matter of salvation, 
His precise words on this point are these: 

“For with the heart man believeth unto righteousness; and 
with the mouth confession is made unto salvation.” (Rom. x, 
10.) 

There is no difficulty in understanding these words. The 
faith that is ‘‘ unto righteousness ”’ or justification, so that 
the soul is pardoned and accepted by God, is not a mere 
assent of the intellect tothe truth of the Gospel, but in ad- 
dition to this, the consent of the heart in a trustful and 
loving confidence in Jesus Christ as the Saviour of sinners. 
It is inthis sense heart-work, and carries with it the whole 
man, and influences the whole mind, without reservation 
or qualification. With such faith ‘*‘man believeth unto 
righteousness.’’ That is to say, when he believes ‘‘ with 
the heart,’’ then, from that moment, he is justified by God 
in the sense that his sins are pardoned, and that he will be 
treated as a child and an heir of eternal salvation through 
the finished work wrought out by Jesus Christ in bebalf of 
sinners. Such is the nature of the Gospel system; and 
when man thus believeth with the heart, the system ope- 
rates with absolute uniformity and certainty. There is 
thereafter ‘‘ no condemnation ” to a sinner thus believing. 
This state of mind at once settles the whole account of sin 
between God and the soul. What then about the confession 
of the mouth? Paul adds that *‘ with the mouth confession 
is made unto salvation.’’ The plain implication of these 
words is that the confession of the mouth, by which the apos- 
tle means the open and outward manifestation of the belief 
in the heart, will follow such belief and go with it, so that 
both will exist together. The confession cannot be de- 
tached from the belief. The belief does not exist alone, as 
a secret and unexpressed state of the mind. It develops 
itself in the form of confession, and this result is indispen- 
sable to salvation. Our Saviour in the days of his flesh 
placed a very strong emphasis on confession of him as nec- 
essary to the salvation of the soul. Take a single passage 
to this effect: 

** Whosoever therefore shall confess me before men, him will 
I confess before my Father which isin Heaven. But whosoever 
shall deny me before men, him will I also deny before my Father 
which is in Heaven.”’ (Matt. x, 32, 33.) 
The doctrine here stated is as true in this age as when 
originally uttered. It is true in all time, and in respect to 
all persons. It may be laid down as a universal truth that 
if one is unwilling to confess Christ before men, and thus 
identify himself with him and his cause, he is not the per- 
son who “‘ believeth unto righteousness,’”’ and really has ro 
share in the “ great salvation ” wrought out by the Son of 
God. A secret religion that never shows itself to anybody, 
and is never seen by anybody, is not the kind taught and 
demanded in the Gospel. 








SucuH a conflict as that raised in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment by the motion of Mr. O’Brien could not arise under our 
government. With us the doctrine of reserved states rights 
is settled, and these rights are defined. In Canada, under 
its constitution, the rights reserved to the provinces seem to 
be few and somewhat uncertain. The Federal power of veto 
may be exercised at Toronto over every act of provincial leg- 
islation. It istrue that the Liberal Party has been, for tactic- 
al reasons, trying to limit this power centralized in the 
Capital of the Dominion, and this position of theirs much 
cripples them inevery effort to oppose the Jesuit appropria- 
tion in the Province of Quebec. At the time of the famous 
Papal Encyclical, Sir Alexander Galt said that the power 
of Federal veto was the only efficient protection of the Prot- 
estants of Quebec. This power of veto has lately been exer- 
cised by Sir John A. Macdonald in the Manitoba railway 
conflict of authority, and its exercise almost led to armed 
antagonism between the Province and the Dominion. It 
is not difficult to account for the very small minority that 
voted for the veto. The Federal Parliament consists of 
about two hundred and twenty-five members, of whom 
about seventy are Catholics, The Conservatives have a 
legitimate majority of about forty, and were Sir John to dis- 
solve this Parliament, as he threatened, not a few members 
would lose their seats. Thenthe Liberals have been very 
ready to form;an alliance with the Catholic Reallists from 
which they cannot easily retreat, not to mention their atti. 





tude opposing the veto power in general. The Protestant 
agitation equally threatened both parties, and they com- 
bined to crushit. Nevertheless, Mr. McCarthy, who sup- 
ported the motion asking for the veto, has a much strong- 
er following than the vote indicates. It would not be 
strange if a third party, on the basis of independence of 
Church and State, should be started, and find a large Prot- 
estant following. Out of a population of five millions 
perhaps a million and aquarter are French Catholics, 
whose clergy have temporal power of tithing, etc.,and whose 
ecclesiastical machines and wealth are crowding out the 
Protestants about them. Besides these there are about 
half a million Irish Catholics. There may be a troublous 
political future before Canada. 





THE Capital makes the following statement in regard 
to President Harrison: 

“ President Harrison holds family prayers in the White House 

every morning. At half-past seven o’clock the family assembles 
in the library, where General Harrison reads a chapter in the 
Bible which he explains in a few words. The Lord’s prayer is 
then repeated by the entire family,and theexercisesend. Ithas 
always been the custom for the Harrisons to have morning 
family worship, and their occupancy of the White House will 
not interrupt the custom.” 
The President is, and for years has been, a member and an 
elder in one of the Presbyterian churches of Indianapolis, 
We are glad to know that he brings with him to Washing- 
ton and tothe White House the custom of daily family 
worship which had marked him in the city of his previous 
residence. His example is a good one for all the people to 
imitate. While we do not say that a man must bea Chris- 
tian in order to be fit for the Presidential office, we greatly 
prefer that he should be such, rather than an infidel, and 
that he should be a praying rather than a prayerless man. 
He who honors God in his heart will thereby be alike qual- 
ified and disposed faithfully to perform his duties to men. 
Piety toward God fits any station in life. Public men too 
often act as if such piety was somehow out of place in the 
secular spheres in which they are called to move, and was 
not exactly fitting to those who hold high offices. 


THE President gave the country a genuine surprise last 
week in thenomination of Mr. Robert T. Lincoln for the 
English Mission. Mr. Depew’s pame had been canvassed 
in connection with it and so had the names of Mr. Evarts 
and others; but nobody had thought of Mr. Lincoln. Mr. 
Lincoln himself had not thought of such an honor as 
in storefor him. The news of his nomination came to him 
as unexpectedly as to anybody else. He has been quietly 
pursuing his profession in Chicago, striving rather to avoid 
than to attract public attention. The office comes to him 
unsought, and nobody feels that itis unworthily or unwisely 
bestowed. Mr. Lincoln is most highly esteemed, not sim- 
ply because he is the son of Abraham Lincoln, but for his 
own high qualities and attainments. He made a fine 
record as Secretary of Warin the Cabinets of Presidents 
Garfield and Arthur, and he will make an excellent diplo- 
mat if he consents to go to the Court of St. James. He 
bas discretion, judgment and dignity, is courteous and re- 
fined, and is assured in advance of a hearty welcome as a 
successor to Adams, Lowell and Phelps. The President 
has made a very fitting and popular selection for the Eng- 
lish Mission. For the German Mission he nominated Mr, 
Murat Halstead, of the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette; 
and Mr. Allen Thorndike Rice, of the North American Re- 
view, was named for the post of St. Petersburg. Among 
other notable diplomatic appointments were those of Dr. 
George B. Loring as Minister to Portugal, Mr. Thomas 
Ryan as Minister to Mexico, both excellent, and Mr. Pat- 
rick Egan as Minister to Chili. There has been littlesevere 
criticism of any of the nominations thus far. Mr. Hal- 
stead’s name has aroused most opposition in the Senate. 
When the first vote was taken on it last week confirmation 
was refused; then under a motion to reconsider discussion 
was reopened, but the final vote was adverse. Mr. Hal- 
stead’ssharp criticisms of Senators and other public men 
and his sudden and rather radical changes of attitude are 
supposed to have led the Senate to believe that he is too 
impulsive to make a successful dip lomat. His ability is 
unquestioned. On Monday, Mr J. N. Huston, of Indiana, 
was nominated as Treasurer of the United States, Mr. 
Ellis H. Roberts, of Utica, N. Y., as Assistant Treasurer in 
this City, Mr. George H. Shields, of Missouri, as Assist- 
ant Attorney-General and Mr. Wm F. Wharton, of 
Massachusetts, as Assistant Secretary of State. These are 
good nominations. 


THE favor shown the press in President Harrison’s diplo- 
matic and department appointments is quite marked. He 
nominates Mr. Reid, of the New York Tribune, for the 
French Mission; Mr. Halstead, of the Cincinnati Comme;- 
ctal Gazette, for the German Mission; Mr. Rice, of the 
North American Review, for the Russian Mission; Mr. 
Hicks, of the Oshkosh Northwestern, for the Peruvian 
Mission; Mr. John C. New, of the Indianapolis Journal, 
for the post of Consul-General at London, Mr. Clark- 
son, of the Des Moines Register, for that of First Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General and Mr. Roberts, of the Uti- 
ca Herald, for that of Assistant Treasurer in New 
York City. It is an honor to the press to be 
called on to furnish from its own ranks men capable of 
satisfactorily filling these positions; but the question is 
raised as to whether it is not rather a loss than a gain to 
the press. Does not the appointment of an editor to an 
important post, it is asked, close the columns of his paper 
to healthy criticism of the Administration with which he 
has identified himself? Does it not embarrass the freedom 
of his paper as a public censor and weaken its spirit of in- 
dependence? The public good requires an untrammeled 
press, and an Administration is helped by free and friendly 
criticism—is it wise to place the friendly critics in such a 
position that they cannot freely exercise their fynction? 
There is force in these suggestions; but not so much, per- 
haps, as some are inclined to concede. When Mr. Reid 
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goes to Paris he will hardly expect to control the editorial 
columns of the Tribune. He will cease to be its editor 
while he is Minister; and tho it might not feel free to crit. 
icise the manner in which our Ambassador to France per- 
forms his duties it would not necessarily be driven to 
silence if the Administration did something it believed to 
be unwise. And yet it would be better, we think, for our 
Presidents to treat editors as a privileged class—privileged 
to suggest others for office, as we do this week in tie cage 
of Mr Field, but privileged to be free themselves from 
the obligations of office for the legitimate work of inde- 
pendent criticism. 


THE Government at Washington is holding out bravely 
against the tremendous pressure of office-seeking politi- 
cians. The changes in the departments so far have been 
but few, and the indications are that the spirit of ciyi] 
service reform will be carefully observed, and that the rule 
governing removals and appointments will be in the inter. 
ests of the service. In pursuance of this policy the Post- 
master-General has restored to their positions in the Rail- 
way Service those who were removed under the Cleveland 
Administration for party reasons. Some very competent 
and efficient men were removed in this way, and it is but 
just and right that they should be restored in the interests 
of the service. The Postmaster-General, in his speech ata 
dinner given him in Philadelphia last week by Mayor Fit- 
ler, said he wanted to make a success in his Department in 
the interests of the country, and that his policy would run 
along these lines; 

“ First. To find the most able officials that can be obtained. 

“Second. To accommodate every appointment as far as possi- 
ble. [That is, as we understand him, to put the round pegs in 
the round holes and the square pegs in the square holes.] 

“Third. Not to allow the public service, which is due alike to 
Republicans and Democrats and which concernsal! men, women 
and children, to suffer for party reasons. 

“Fourth. To recognize in the administration of the depart- 
ment as far as is reasonable and right and consistent with the 
laws, the interest of the party in power. 

“ True loyalty to my party means to me to make so excellent 
every branch of the public work that the tue intent of the Chi- 
cago platform and State Convention planks shall be so wrought 
out as to be quickly recognized as living facts.” 

This is simply admirable: for the country the best possible 
service; for the party the credit of providing it. This is 
good enough civil service reform for the most ardent 1 
former. Secretary Noble has similar ideas, as the follow- 
ing order, issued March 30th wiil show: 
‘* DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, ' 
“WASHINGTON, March 50th, 1889. { 

“Heads of bureaus and other officers of this department will 
not call for resignations except by direction of the Secretary, 
and in making recommendations for the dismissal of employés 
will please state specifically the reasons therefor,and must 
state whether there has been due examination of all papeis on 
file in the appointment division; and there must be transmitted 
to the Secretary all papers bearing on the subject and the recom- 
mendations. JOHN W. NUBLE, Secretary.” 
Under this order there can be no ‘clean sweep” in the 
Pension Bureau or any other bureau in the department, 
The Secretary will keep the matter of removals and ap- 
pointments under his own control. No resignations are to 
be asked for except by his direction, recommendations for 
removal must be specific,and they must be accompanied by 
all papers on file. This order is for the protection of effi- 
cient clerks against removal for mere party reasons. This 
was the rock upon which the last Administration split. 
The present Administration wisely means to avoid it. 

OKLAHOMA is at last thrown open to settlement. The 
President issued a proclamation last week declaring these 
rich lands open to settlers on and after April 22d, under the 
provisions of the Homestead laws. Altho the bill creating 
theterritory of Oklahoma failed in the last Congress, the 
President was given power to open a part of the lands em- 
braced in the proposed territory, by an amendment to the 
Indian Appropriation Bill, which set apart a sum of money 
to purchase the rights of the Seminoles and Creeks in these 
lands. These rights having been acquired the President has 
declared the bar to the entrance of whites, which has been 
maintained with great difficulty by military force the past 
ten years, removed. The ‘‘boomers,”’ who have been waiting 
in camps on the border for permission to go in and occupy, 
appear to have made a grand scramble for claims, none of 
which, however, can have any legal force. The President’s 
proclamation expressly states that ‘: no person entering 
upon and occupying said lands before the hour of twelve 
o’clock noon on the 22d of April, 1889, will even be per- 
mitted to enter any of said lands, or acquire any rights 
thereto.’? Two land-offices have been established in the 
Oklahoma country, and they will soon have plenty of bus- 
iness todo, The lands opened for settlement lie in the 
heart of the Indian Territory, and comprise 188,700 acres 
available under the Homestead acts. It is estimated that 
fully 20,000 persons are encamped on the borders of Okla- 
homa, and that by the time fixed for opening the lands to 
settlement, 40,000 will be ready to cross the line. There will 
bea struggle forthe 10,000 homesteads and probably blood- 
shed. One of the first things to be done by Congress when 
it convenes will be to provide for territorial government 
for Oklahoma so that law and order may be maintained. 
It is quite probable that the adjoining lands on the west of 
the Reno, will be opened to settlement within a few months 
and a new territory may be formed as large as was con- 
templated in the Oklahoma Bill. 





It is a very serious and sad report which comes to us 
from Samoa of the destruction in a storm of three Ameri- 
can and three German war vessels, with the loss of four 
officers and forty-six men from the American fleet and 
twice as many from the German. And yet it is a report 
for rejoicing, as compared with that other happily false 
report which came to us a few weeks ago, that the two 
fleets had had an encounter in the Samoan waters, in 
which one of the American vessels was sunk. A ship- 
wreck in a storm leaves behind it. no revenges; instead 
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there are kind memories of common sorrow and of common 
help. And the common sorrow is purely personal. We 
must all die, and these men died in the ordering of Nature, 
by the hand of God. and not by the hand of each other. To 
Providence we submit without a murmur, while an inter- 
pational conflict may leave behind it many years of grudge. 
So the two nations could better afford to lose six vessels 
with all the precious lives on board by storm than one 
vessel by a torpedo. ‘This occurrence illustrates once more 
the superiority of the forces of Nature to the forces of 
man. No battle in Samoan waters would have wrecked the 
whole of both fleets. The cannon and fire-ships of Sir Fran- 
cis Drake did less injury tothe Armada than did thestorms 
of the Scotch and Irish coasts. As to the Samoan difficulty, 
this reported extinction of the naval forces there of 
the two powers in diplomatic conflict may well help the 
peaceful intentions of both Germany and the United 
States. War over Samoa is absurd, not because Samoa is 
so small, but because all war is atrocious when moral 
forces have the chance to work, and when Christian con- 
ference or arbitration is possible. 


WE are not surprised at opposition to Negro rights in 

the public schools of the South; but that an equally bitter 
“prejudice should exist in Ohio, even tho it be near the Ken- 
tucky line, is humiliating and disgraceful. The state has 
abolished separate colored schools, and the two towns of 
Felicity and New Richmond, in Ciermont County, are ter- 
ribly excited over the demand made by the Negroes for 
their rights, which the courts will doubtless protect. A 
more creditable Church case has lately occurred in Colum- 
bus, O., which we report from The Congregationalist. A 
colored man offered a letter of recommendation from a 
Massachusetts church to the Eastwood Congregational 
Church of Columbus: 

“The Church Committee, of six members, voted, five to one, 
toadmit him. The one who voted in the negative did so on the 
ground that the applicant would be wiser to join a colored 
church—and at once resigned the office of deacon which he held, 
and the Church immediately accepted his resignation and 
elected another. The applicant, learning of the difference of 
opinion, courteously offered to withdraw his letter and go else- 
where rather than be the cause of trouble in the Eastwood 
Church; but the Church Committee unanimously requested him 
not to withdraw it, and, when it came before the Church for 
action, he was received into fellowship by a vote of eighty-one 
to three. 


That is Christian. 





PRINCE FERDINAND, the nephew of King Charles of Ru- 
mania, has just been proclaimed Crown Prince of Rumania. 
Itis twenty years since Charles married the German prin- 
cess, who is known tothe world as Carmen Sylva. She has 
had but one child, a daughter, who died when four years 
old. Since the child’s death the Queen has devoted herself 
to charities and to literature. It is a great grief to the 
King that he has no direct heir, but it has undoubtedly 
seemed advisable, in view of the recent Parliamentary agi- 
tation in Rumania, to name a successor to Charles and 
thereby give stability to the latter’s reign. The choice of 
necessity has fallen upon the King’s nephew. The hand of 
Russia has been tightening its hold upon the different 
states of the Balkan Peninsula to such an extent that every 
throne there must needs look to its props. The recent ab- 
dication of King Milan of Servia was due, in part at least, 
to Russian intrigue. Natalie. whom Milan divorced, was 
Russian; but as soon as she ceased to be Queen of Servia, 
the King abdicated, presumably if not certainly on com- 
pulsion. His boy, who succeeds him, is too young to have 
a policy of his own, but his ministry will be subservient to 
Russia. In Rumania the King has done his utmost to op. 
pose the increasing Russian sentiment, and this altho he 
was one of Russia’s most successful allies in the Turko- 
Russian war. But then the contest was not between Aus- 
tria and Russia, as it is now. Throughout the Balkan Pen- 
insula to-day every favor to Russia is an affront to Aus- 
tria, and vice versa. King Charles’s sympathies are all 
with Germany and Austria. Gradually, however, Russian 
influence has become dominant in the Rumanian Parlia- 
ment. But Charles can still count upon the army and the 
peasantry as his friends, and if what has seemed an impend- 
ing crisis should come, he could doudtless hold his throne. 
His position, moreover, as already stated, is materially 
strengthened by the proclamation making his nephew heir 

to the throne. Russia has evidently been outwitted in 
this, for the Russian press denounces the procla: 
mation We are loth to see the autonomy of the 
Balkan states curtailed, especially by Russia. We have 
hoped that the time for a Balkan Confederacy was growing 
ripe, and we have already hinted that such a Confederacy, 
with King Charles of Rumania at its head, would do much 
to solve the Eastern question. 


-.-Blackwood’s Edinburgh Review for March contains 

4 notice of Mr. Andrew Lang’s “‘ Letters on Literature,” 
which, our readers remember, were published originally 
in these columns. We quote the following from the notice: 
“Mr. Andrew Lang is a fine critic and a fine writer. Wedo not 
suppose he could produce anything that was not agreeable to read, 
To come upon a dainty piece of his manufacture in the pages of 
THE INDEPENDENT, of New York, whatever that may be, must 
have been a delightful surprise to the reader probably expect- 
ant of no such delicate fare.” 
Mr. Lang never furnished us “more delicate fare ” than 
the above. What an old fogy the editor of Blackwood’s 
must be, not to know that New York is the metropolis of 
America! As to surprises, it is less surprising that Mr. 
Lang should be able to write delicately than that a Scottish 
ee should have had the wit to call him to a lecture- 
Pp. 
-++.-The Star of Zion, the North Carolina ergan of the 
Zion African M. E. Church, still believes the new election 
law of that state is intended to disfranchise Negroes, and 
Virtually does so. It says: 


colored citizens. And the Republicans will see to it that no un- 
fair advantage is taken at the polls, or else demand to know the 
reason why... . Let the night schools flourish everywhere, in 
every nook and corner of the state. Let us defeat the purpose 
of this last iniquitous dodge in a manner that will make traitors 
fear and tremble. The eight-box law must not discourage or 
frighten us. It may prove a blessing in disguise. It may be 
such an incentive to education as to early put us all in posses- 
sion of it.”’ 

We hope so, altho we do not believe that an educational 
limitation of suffrage generally helps education. 


....We said a week ago that, so far as we know, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,is the first Southern city to establish a high 
school for colored youth of equal grade as that for white 
youth. We did not mean to say that no other city makes 
equal provision for the two races. A correspondent writes 
us that Knoxville, Tenn., provides an identical ten years’ 
course, fitting for college, for both its white and its col- 
ored pupils, altho the colored children, all having to begin 
at the bottom, have not in any large numbers been able to 
avail themselves of the entire course. We are glad to give 
this statement, altho we do not understand that there is 
here a separate high-school, but advanced classes in the 
grammar school. Very few colored schools give instruc- 
tion beyond the seventh or eighth year. 


....The new State Capito] of Georgia, at Atlanta, has 
just been finished; the last bill has been paid and there is 
a balance of $18.43 from the original appropriation of $1,- 
000,000. The Capitol at Albany is still unfinished; $4,000,- 
000 were appropriated; nearly five times that amount has 
been spent. Whatacortrast! Inthe one state there has 
been economy and honesty, in the other rascality and job- 
bery. The Atlanta Constitution says of its Capitol: 
‘* There is not only not a dishonest dollar in the building ; 
there is not even a careless or ill-advised dollar.” Would 
it be too much to say of our State Capitol: ‘* There is not 
only not an honest dollar in the building; there is scarcely 
a careful or well-advised dollar’’? 


....Senator Allison writes tothe North American Re- 
view in favor of an extra session of Congress to provide for 
the surplus; but he thinks it need not be called before the 
middle or last of October. He thinks little could be done 
in an extra session called for this spring, except to organize. 
A revenue bill would require probably a long session, and 
it would be better to meet in the fall and then the session 
would be continuous. Meantime the President could take 
care of the surplus and protect the business interests of the 


siou will not be called until fall. That we believe to be 
the best course. 


was the apparent neglect of the United States Senate Com- 


rison. We now learn that this distinguished gentleman 


present at the Capitol. 


two square miles, witha population of a million and a half 


world. 
....Astrong fight is being made by the Law Enforce 


mission is given, also a list of those who voted against it 


movement. It is to be hoped that it will succeed. 


...-The people of the State of New York have already 
been taxed to the extent of nearly $20,000,000 for their state- 
house at Albany; and itis estimated that it will cost some 
$6,000,000 more to complete it, and then they will have the 
costliest state-house in the world. The amount of extrav- 
agance and swindling involved in this structure almost 
staggers belief. It is one of the greatest cheats of modern 
times. 


.... Professor Jastrow, in the Popular Science Monthly, 
expresses the opinion that the theory of Modern Spiritual- 
ism has by investigation ‘“‘ been so much weakened that it 
can no longer enter as a serious possibility into the minds 
of such persons as guide their belief by reason.’”’ The 
whole theory may be set down as a compound of imposture 
in some and unreasoning credulity in others. 


....The Minnesota Tribune has been compelled to de- 
fend itself against a libel suit, clear up to the Supreme 
Court of the state, for simply saying in its columns that a 
certain man had *‘removed his office to his house to save 
expenses.’’ The court held that the language was not 
libelous. A law under which such a suit can be brought 
ought at once to be repealed. 


.... The course pursued by Governor Hill and the Demo- 
crats in the legislature of this state leaves ho doubt that 
both intend to defeat any proper legislation or the sub- 
ject of ballot reform and the temperance question. Any 
attempt on the part of Republicans to make a compromise 
with these enemies of reform and yet secure the laws 
needed, will be a failure. 





f “It is a blow aimed at the N egro; but our experience justifies 
us in believing that it disfranchises almost as many white as 


....Mr. Saxton has introduced a bill into the legislature 


country. It seems altogether probable that an extra ses- Prohibition Amendment. 


....In our last issue we commented on what we supposed day. The sport is cruel, brutal and wicked. 


mittee in not inviting the Hon. George Bancroft to be 
present at the inauguration ceremonies of President Har- 


was, at the proper time, specially invited to be present. | they retire from this world?” God in his providence has 
The current story in the newspapers, therefore ours | &lways so answered this question as to show that no one is 
among them, proves to be incorrect. Mr. Bancroft, who | 80 important that he cannot be spared, without ruin to the 
is now nearly ninety years of age, on account of the bad | race or the country in which he lives. 

weather on the 4th of March, did not deem it prudent to be 


....The City of New York now covers an area of forty- | fact shows that he seemed to bave excellences which disap- 


It is proposed to add Brooklyn, Staten Island and the | defects that did not appear upon a limited and partial ac- 
principal towns of Queens County to this area, sweliing the | quaintance. One regrets in this way to change and recall 
area to some three hundred square miles, and giving the | a good opinion which he had of another. 

city a population of more than three millions. This is a 
large idea, but not too large to be practicable, and, as we 
think, on the whole, for ultimate benefit. This would 
make New York, next to London, the largest city in the 


meut Party in Rhode Island. They have issued a paper of 
their own, setting forth their purpose and principles, and 
the reasons for opposing resubmission of the Prohibition 
Amendment. A list of legislators who voted for resub- 


Nobody who is in favor of resubmission will be supported | himself condemns, either in himself orin another. Every 
for the Leyislature. Men of all parties are united in this | 0ne regards his own conscience as an important expression 





removing the absurd presumption of present laws that all 
libelous matter is printed from malicious motives, and 
making other needed changes. We regard the bill as a 
good one, and hope that its ideas will take the form of leg- 
islative enactment. 





























































..»- Lf there be sermons in stones there are also sermons 
in stories. A better one has not been printed in our col- 
umns this many a day than Rebecca Harding Davis 
preaches this week. Read the story, and if the text ap- 
plies, if you have confused your affections with your self- 
love, find a cure at once and do not wait for bankruptcy 
or death. 


.... The pension bill passed by the last Congress calls, in 
round numbers, for $84,000,000 in the way of pension ex- 
penses for a single year. It cannot be said that this Gov 
ernment has not dealt most liberally with the soldiers and 
sailors who fought to preserve it. The amount paid for this 
purpose from the year 1861 to July 1st, 1888, was $963,086,444, 


....The Empire State is doing well for President Harri- 
son’s Administration, giving him a Secretary of the Navy, 
Ministers to France, Austria and Russia, Assistant Secre- 
taries of the Treasury and Interior, and other competent 
men; and if Mr. Lincoln refuses to accept the English Mis- 
sion, New York can furnish an excellent man for that, too. 


.... The bill pending before the legislature of this state, 
providing for the transfer of all insane persons from coun- 
ty poorhouses to state asylums, should in the interests of 
humanity by all means become a law. The change will add 
greatly to the comfort of this class of persons, and increase 
their prospects of ultimate cure by skilled treatment. 


.... It is very curious that the legal defender of the Bish- 
op of Lincoln, who is on trial for illegal ritualistic prac- 
tices, pleads in his behalf that the prohibition of such prac- 
tices apply only to priests and ministers and not to bishops, 
as bishops are not mentioned in the rubrics. They can 
profane the law and be blameless. 


.... ASenator is reported as saying that it is his “‘ policy, 
to vote forthe confirmation of all of Harrison’s nomina- 
tions—good, bad, or indifferent.’’ Then he has adopted a 
very poor policy. It is a constitutional duty he has to per- 
form and no such policy fits that duty. 

.... The Congregationalist does itself credit again by 
publishing in full a resolution of the Brookfield, Mass., 
Conference, condemning its position on the Constitutional 


....-Advice to American Christians visiting Spain or 
Mexico: Don’t go to a bull-fight Sunday—nor any other 


THE question is sometimes despairingly asked: ‘‘ Who 
will take the place of the illustrious and mighty dead as 


.... It is always a bad sign as to one’s real character when 
the more you know of him the less you think of him. The 


. | pear on a more intimate acquaintance, and has faults and 


..--Amopg the floral decorations with which affection 
graced the mortal remains of Mr. Justice Matthews at his 
funeral, was one in which was imbedded in purple immor- 
telles the following sentiment: 

“Say not good-night, but in some brighter clime bid me good- 
- | morning.” 

Beautiful thought! God be praised that sorrowing and 
weeping humanity may have the thought and believe inits 
truth. 


.-..No man ever thought of God as approving what he 


of the divine conscience, and assumes that the two run in 
parallel lines, Hence, if one condemns himself, he feels 


the force of what the Apostle John said: *‘ For if our heart 
condemn us God is greater than oyr heart, and knoweth 
all things.’”’ (I John iii, 20.) 


dence of a lapsed and fallen condition, is not, even in this 
condition, naturally atheistic and agnostic. The doctrine 
of a personal God in some form, and of worship to him, is 
inscribed upon the history of the race, so much so that Dr. 





of this state for the reform of its laws in regard to libel, 






















.... All history shows that man, tho giving terrible evi- 


Pritchard, in his ‘‘Natural History of Man,” speaks of him 
as ‘‘a religious animal.” It is not the “‘animal” in man, 
but rather that which is not “animal,” that lies at the 
basis of his religious development. 


...-The personal, the divine, and the eternal Word or 
Logos mentioned in John’s Gospel that “ was made flesh,”’ 
is the historic Jesus Christ of Nazareth. This same Jesus 
Christ appropriated by faith appears in Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans as “‘ the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth.’”? One who reads the Gospel and the 
Epistle together will be at no loss in understanding how a 
sinner is to be saved, or in understanding the fact that the 
Gospel itself is the ‘‘ great salvation.” 


...-Emancipation from guilt, so that the conscience is at 
ease and fears for the future are quieted, and restoration to 
holiness, so that the heart is right in the sight of God— 
these are the two problems, the one legal, and the other 
spiritual and psychological, which are to be solved in the 
salvation of a sinner. Both are completely solved in the 
great doctrine of Christ and his work as presented in the 
Bible. For that doctrine there is no substitute. In it we 
have the mind of God on this subject, and with this we 
surely should be content. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE JESUIT GRANT ALLOWED. 


THE Act passed by the Legislature of the Province of 
Quebec making a grant of $400,000 to the Order of Jesuits, 
came before the Dominion Parliament last week on an 
elaborate motion asking the Governor-General in Council 
to disallow or vetoit. It is necessary to say that each of 
the provinces in Canada has its owm legislature, which is 
empowered to pass such legislation as is necessary for the 
regulation of the internal affairs of the province. The 
provinces are united in a general government, called the 
Dominion Government, at the head of which are the Gov- 
ernor-General and Council and a Parliament consisting of 
two Houses—a Senate composed of life-members, and a 
House of Commons composed of members elected by con- 
stituencies in much the same way that members of Parlia- 
ment are elected in England. The Dominion Parliament 
legislates for the whole Dominion—exclusively on certain 
specified subjects, and in general on all those matters 
which are nct reserved to the provinces. The Acts of pro- 
vincial legislatures go, it seems, to the Governor-General 
and his Cabinet for allowance or disal'owance. 

This explains how the Jesuits Act of the Legislature of 
the Province of Quebec came before the Dominion Govern- 
ment, but not how it got before the Dominion Parliament. 
Phe question came up in the House of Commons on a mo- 
tion of Mr. O’Brien that an address be presented to the 
Governor-General in Council asking that the Act of the 
Legislature of Quebec be disallowed. The motion was 
opposed by the representatives of the Government. If it 
had been adopted the Government would have suffered a 
defeat, and the result, we suppose, would have been the 
dissolution of Parliament and new elections, or a new 
Cabinet. 

The raising of the question in Parliament was preceded, 
as our readers have been informed in these columns, by a 
general agitation throughout the Dominion, and particu- 
larly in the Province of Ontario, which is almost as 
strongly Protestant as that of Quebec is Catholic. There 
was a general demand that the Act be disallowed on vari- 
ous grounds, some looking to the Governor-General to 
exercise his prerogative, and some hoping that the Govern- 
ment in London could be induced to interpose. A large 
and enthusiastic meeting was held in Toronto on Monday 
evening of last week, at which resolutions were passed 
condemning the Act, and appointing a large committee to 
promote the object in view. 

The question came up in the Parliament at Ottawa on 
Tuesday of last week. Mr. O’Brien’s motion asked that 
the Act be disallowed as being beyond the power of the 
Quebec Legislature—“ firstly, because it endows from the 
public funds a religious organization, thereby violating 
the unwritten but undoubted constitutional principle of 
the complete separation of Church and State, and uf the 
absolute equality of a!l denominations before the law; 
secondly, because it recognizes the usurpation of a right 
by a foreign authority, namely, his Holiness the Pope of 
Rome, to claim that his consent was necessary to empower 
the Provincial Legislature to dispose of a portion of the 
public domain, and also because the Act is made to de- 
pend upon the will, and the appropriation thereby made is 
subject to the control, of the same authority; and thirdly, 
because of the endowment of the Society of Jesus, an alien 
and secret and politico-religious body, the expulsion of 
which from every Christian community wherein it has had 
a footing has been rendered necessary by its intolerant 
and mischievous intermeddling with the functions of civil 
government, is fraught with danger to the civil and re- 
ligious liberties of the people of Canada.”’ 

Mr. O’Brien supported the motion in a long and strong 
speech, going into the history of the Jesuit Order in 
Canada and into the constitutionality of the Act, and hold- 
ing that on grounds of public policy as well as on consti- 
tutional grounds, the Act should be disallowed. These 
and other grounds were elaborated in the speech of Mr. 
O’Brien and others on the same side. 

Then came the chief speech in reply, by the Minister of 
Justice, Sir John Thompson. He held that the estates of 
the Jesuits were not confiscated at the Conquest, and that 
when the Crown took possession of them at a later period, 
declaring that it did so by right of conquest, the declara- 
tion was in open violation of the law of nations and was 
repudiated by officers of the Crown. As the Order of 
Jesuits had been dissolved the bierarcby laid claim to the 
estates, and prevented the Government from offering them 
for sale. Then the Jesuits were rehabilitated and there 
had long been conflicting claims between the Jesuits and 
the hierarchy. This was why the Pope had been asked to 
arbitrate and decide how the grant should be divided. 
There was no appeal to a foreign potentate. The Govern- 
ment of Quebec simply desired to arrive at a final and 
complete settlement. 

The debate was closed Thursday night and a vote was 
taken which showed that only 13 voted for Mr. O’Brien’s 
motion, while 175 voted against it. Partisan and religious 
lines were ignored in the division. Most of the Liberals 
and some of the Orangemen voted against the motion. 
The constitutionality of the Act will, it is said, be tested 
in the courts, and will be carried ultimately to the Privy 
Council. 

The Pope has indicated the following division of the 
grant: To the Jesuits, $160,000; to the Catholic bishops, 
$100,000; and to the Montreal University, $140,000. 





THE preliminaries in the trial of the Bishop of Lin- 
coln promise to be very extended. The Archbishop’s 
Court is still engaged in considering the question of juris- 
diction under the protest of the respondent demanding 
that he be tried by the Upper House of the Convocation of 
Canterbury. When the court assembled to hear argu- 
ment on the protest the Archbishop made a short state- 
ment of his position, recounting the institution of the suit, 





his own doubts as to his jurisdiction, the declaration ofthe 
Privy Council that he ought todeal with the case, his cita- 
tion of the Bishop of Lincoln, his summoning of Episcopal 
assessors for consultation “‘ when we come to hear the 
case upon its merits,” and his willingness to hear 
arguments upon the question that had _ been 
raised. Each session of the court was opened with 
the collect beginning ‘‘Preveut us, O Lord,’’ the collect 
that asks for “a right judgment in all things,’’ and the 
Lord’s Prayer. Sir Walter Phillimore, for the accused 
bishop, dashed into an argument so learned, so long, so 
dry, so full of the must of old ecclesiastical precedent, tbat 
the crowd with which the proceedings opened soon de- 
parted. Sir Walter argued not only that the Archbishop 
could not try this case—only the House of Bishops—but 
contended that a bishop was not bound at all by the ru- 
bries and directions in the Prayer-Book which refer to 
‘priest’ or ‘‘ minister,’”’ and therefore it was no offense 
for a bishop to depart from the rubrics and to conduct 
divine service in a way different from that which the ru- 
brics direct. It was not charged against the bishop that 
he had offended in matters of an Episcopal nature, but 
only in matters where the rubrics bound “ priests’’ and 
** ministers’; therefore the citation was bad. ‘It will,” 
says The Rock, ‘‘truly disclose an anomalous state of 
things should this claim that a bishop is a superior sort of 
being, not amenable to ordinary laws, be sustained It 
would be as tho one of her Majesty’s judges, holding his 
oftice for the purpose of maintaining the law, might him- 
self with impunity commit the very offenses for which it 
is his duty to condemn less privileged culprits.” The Rock 
regards the outlook of the Church as gloomy. It refers to 
an informal and private conference, held recently, on the 
questions arising out of the Bishop of Lincoln case, as the 
‘one ray of hope.” In this conference, among others, 
were Archdeacons Farrar and Randal, Canons Carter and 
Westcott, Professors Ince and Paget, and Sir M. Monier 
Williams—men of all parties. Many solutions were can- 
vassed, but none were adopted. On the other hand, the 
impossibility of agreement was made manifest, says The 
Rock. The case must go on. The Evangelicals cannot 
concede the points raised in the case before the Arch- 
bishop. And yet the conference developed a kindly spirit, 
and was not, The Rock believes, in vain. 


....The Baptist Mission in Cuba, according to Dr. L. S. 
Tichenor, who has paid an official visit toit,is in a very 
flourishing state. He writes: 

“The six preachers in Havana bold twenty-five services a week 
and this number will shortly be increased by the opening of two 
new stations. 

“These services are attended by from one hundred to seven 
hundred people, depending upon the location and capacity of the 
place of worship. At the first weekly prayer-meeting held in 
the theater there were no less than five hundred persons present. 
A Wednesday night service held in the tent at a point about two 
miles from the theater, there were by actual count found to be 
seven hundred and twenty-sevenin the congregation. The next 
meeting, when the weather was very unfavorable, there was what 
Brother Porta called ‘a small congregation, only two hundred 
and ninety.’ Think of two hundred and ninety at a Wednesday 
evening service ininclement weather in one of our city churches. 
The results are seen in addition to the churches at almost every 
meeting. While I was in Havana these additions averaged about 
ten a week. 

“While in Havana, ! conversed freely with many in high 
social positions; lawyers, physicians, bankers, merchants, edi- 
tors—many of whom did not hesitate to confess their sympathy 
with our cause, and their readiness to give it their active co- 
operation.” 


.... The report of the special committee appointed by the 
Diocesan Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in South Carolina to arrange a settlement of the color 
question, which led to the secession from the Convention 
of nearly all the Charleston white churches two years ago, 
bas just been published. The report recommends a com- 
promise. It proposes to admit such colored clergymen to 
the Convention as have been in connection with the Church 
for twelve montbs prior to May, 1889. It also proposes a 
separate convocation for the colored churches under the 
supervision of the Bishop. No provision is made for the 
admission of colored lay delegates. The Diocesan Conven- 
tion meets at Anderson in May. If the report of the com- 
mittee is adopted three colored clergy men wi'l be admitted 
to the Convention, but no lay delegates. A representative 
of the colored members says concerning the report: 

* We will not secede from the Church, because we are in the 
Church, and propose to stay there. We shall simply wait, and 
if we are barred out of the Diocesan Convention we will carry 
the case to the General Convention.” 

It is not thought probable that the compromise will be 
adopted by the Convention. 


....The ninetieth birthday of the venerable Dr. Déllin- 
ger, of Munich, was recently celebrated among showers of 
congratulations from all civilized lands. Dillinger, like 
Ranke, is apparently determined to die in the harness. 
His literary aetivity within the last two or three years has 
been extraordinary. Two volumes of his addresses 
have appeared, and he has aided materially in the prepara- 
tion of a work on the Jesuits. It now appears that Déllin- 
ger, and not Professor Friedrichs, as was supposed for so 
many years, was the author of the ‘‘Janus’’ letters that 
appeared during the ses-ions of the Vatican Council in the 
columns of the Augsburg (now :Munich) Allgemeine Zei- 
tung, and which are eveo yet the leading sources concern- 
ing this Council to whict outsiders have access. The 
remarkable mental vigor of such menas Ranke, Déllinger, 
Hase and fully a score and more of other German scholars 
who have reached the eighties and beyond is an object 
lesson for the fast-living American student well worth 
heeding. 


....The Pope bas sent a letter to the American Catholic 
bishops thanking them for their * public defense of the 
liberty and rights of the Apostolic See and the devoted 
clergy of Italy against the attacks of those who, holding 
forcible possession of our city, endeavor by threats of pun- 





——— 


ishment to stifle the very voices of those whose duty itis to 
proclaim the laws of theChurch.” He also tells them that 
they have made this defense with prudence and vigor. 


-..-According to the Official Year-Book of the Church of 
England for 1889, the expenditures on church extension 
the past year in the Established Church aggregated $5,500,- 
000, of which $4,697,770 was devoted to church building. 
During the last twenty-five years the expenditure for this 
purpose reached the enormous total of $175,000,000- The 
number of candidates confirmed last year was 217,483. 





...-A Missionary Society under the title of Christ’s Mis- 
sion has been formed in this city for the conversion of 
Roman Catholics, in the line pursued by the Rev. James 
O’Connor, formerly a Roman Catholic priest. 








Missions. 


CHRISTIAN PROGRESS IN JAPAN. 
A MISSION CRITIC TRANSFORMED. 





BY THE REV. E, A. LAWRENCE, 





ONE of the most striking signs of the times in the mis- 
sion world, of late, has been the organization in Germany, 
(about four years ago) of an active mission society in direct 
connection with that radical religious body, the General 
Protestant Union (Protestanten Verein). This Union has, 
for the last twenty years, represented the extreme liberal, 
critical and rationalistic theology of Germany and Switzer- 
land. Ritschl is too conservative for it, and it is too spec- 
ulative and metaphysical for Ritschl. 

Some of its members come very near to the standpoint 
of the Free Religionists. Its leaders are or have been such 
men as Schenkel, Biedermann, Bluntschli, Holtzmann, 
Lipsius, Pfleiderer and Nippold. From the start they 
have been a thorn in the flesh of the orthodox and moder- 
ate parties of the Church. They have been nothing if not 
critical, and have dissected and often vivisected alike the 
Bible, Church history and the theology and measures of 
their opponents. At the same time they have built upa 
system of their own, elaborate, speculative, philosophical. 
Verging perilously near Pantheism, it affords the firm- 
est foundation for that pure Theism which Mrs. Ward is 
now so eloquently advocating in England. 

Of evangelical missioa work, this Protestant Union has 
been as critical as of all the rest, and even more contemptu- 
ous. It has sneered at the “‘pietistic folly’ and ‘‘narrow- 
hearted bigotry” of those devout missionaries, who could 
find no chance of salvation in heathenism, and sought to in- 
duce the highly civilized nations of the Orient to renounce 
their own venerable religions for a Westernized form of 
Christianity. Many of them quite out-Taylored Canon 
Taylor in kis aspersions of mission methods. 

There have always been a few wiser spirits anong them, 
however, who have realized the grandeur of the mission 
undertaking, and have urged their companious to show 
the “‘pietists”” how the work should be done. At last these 
appeals took effect. ‘It is better to build up than always 
to tear down,”’ they began tosay. ‘Some method is better 
than no method.” ‘ Afterall our pietistic brethren shame 
us by their zeal and achievements.” 

In 1884 the new society was formed under the name of 
“The General Evangelical Protestant Mission Union.” Co- 
inciding, asits birth did, with the broadening commer- 
cial and colonial aspirations of Germany, it found and 
awakened favor at once in circles which had been alienated 
from all foreign mission work. [t now reports 128 auxili- 
aty societies in Germany and Switzerland, with about 
13,000 members and $20,000 expended. At home it has 
formed a general mission library, connected with the Uni- 
versity at Strassburgh. Besides its monthly mission 
papers, it publishes a quarterly Journal of Mission Intel- 
ligence and of the Science of Religion, which no careful 
student of the broader features of mission work should be 
without. Professors Lipsius, Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, Nip- 
pold and many others of like standing, participate in its 
anniversaries, and urge aggressive Gospel work. It has 
attracted members from all parties and seems to be slowly 
overcoming much of the natural suspicion with which the 
older societies have regarded it, while it is enlisting a host 
of new friends for mission work. The old bellicose atti- 
tude toward “ pietists,” is changing. It extols the achieve- 
ments of former missionaries and urges co-operation. 
Warneck, the veteran philosopher and expounder of mis- 
sions in Germany, gives the new society a cordial welcome. 

All this suggests that the best way to disarm hostile 
critics in England or America would be to urge such critics 
to form their own society and show the rest of the world 
how to conduct missions. 

The first question that came to the German Society was 
not so much How shall we do mission work, as Where? In 
China a scholarly missionary by the name of Ernst Faber 

was found, who had been for years laboring independ- 
ently of any society. He was adopted as one of their 
agents; but Japan seemed to promise the best field. Little 
or no work was being done there by Germans. Japanese 
Buddhism offered a rich opportunity for studies. Old 
theories of religious eelecticism could be applied here if 
anywhere. 

Besides, a German colony was springing up in Yokoha- 
ma and Tokio, which had no church or pastor. Japan was 
chosen, shortly after their first missionary was sent out, 
Wilfried Spinner, by name. The writer found him in To- 
kio, three years ago, quietly teaching a few pupils, and 
devoting himself to the study of the Japanese language, 
people and religion, with the assiduity and thoruvughness 
which characterize a German trained in gymnasium and 
university. Since then the work has grown greatly on his 
hands. There are two German churches, one in Yokoha- 
ma, one in Tokio, a native church with sixty-three mem- 
bers in Tokio, a Sunday-school, Girls’ School and Theo- 
logical School. Two other missionaries have joined Spin- 
ner and their prospects are ever brightening. . 
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itis té some conclusions of Spinner that 1 wish to call 
special attention. Certain utterances of his, printed in the 
first issue of the Journal for 1889 belong, if I mistake 
not, to the most important and significant words we have 
Jately, had from Japan; I might, perhaps, say ftom the 
whole mission field. 

It should be remembered that Spinner represents the ex- 
treme liberal and critical elements of the German Church 
suddenly kindled into aggressive and constructive activity. 
A former studetit in the free-thinkiog University of Ziirich, 
hé Has gorle to Japdu as thé accredited leader of a move- 
ifiént Whicti at Hdme hds lohg disparagéd the miraculous 
element in Christidnity; Hds Weaketied if not denied some 
of its exclusive claims of Christianity, urged the scien- 
tific study of all religions, and insisted on such a change 
in mission methods as shall allow the Gospel to be pre- 
sented in its likeness, tho superiority to all others, instead of 
jd that exclusiveness and dominancy of its claims, which 
have hitherto bééh dsserted on the field. Wise accommo- 
dation and eclectic combination lia¥e long been urged by 
auch critics as these. The words of theit first atéredited 
representative published in their official organ are of the 
deepest interest. Under date of August Ist, 1888, Spinner 
writes from Kioto, which he is visiting. He has been draw- 
ing & comparison between active, progressive Tokio and 
sedluded, conservative Kioto, the former capital: 


the seritrast is seen in the religious province as well as the 
political. ii Tokio; with 1,200,000 inh#bitants, we have now more 
ttm forty Protestant churches; in Kiéto; with 800,000 inhabi- 
iaiits, thtee, oie of whichi is the college church of the Dostisha, 

le we }-known American Congregational mission school: 

i Tokid tlie bonze rio longer feels altogethér well and at home. 
Het id tHe fonte of Japan there are swatms of bonzes of all 

hey have theit céentét in thé etext monasteries and tem- 
i of Kioto. Geko: 

n Tokio Buddhism seems to have given up the aggressive; 
here,I had hardly settled down when one of the pugnacious 

Buddhist theologians of the Zen sect attacked me, and by huge 
placards posted on a theater twice announced lectures, to be 
aimed directly at me. They were delivered and published ina 
pamphlet under the guise of a discussion with me. My only an- 
awer was to send out invitations to the lectures on Christianity, 
which f ami delivering twice a week. In all this I have learned 
haw idw i8 the cultute of even the Kioto Buddhists. The best 
peédplés of the Zen and Shitishiu sécts have no more than what I 
tiay call a Buddhist scholasticism, which, in its methods, re- 
aenibles our niedieval scholastici#m tod hair. They have their 
épedial training and theoldgicdl stliodls here, it is true} but the 
tuling spirit arid the corps of tédChefs thet I rhet give little hope 
Uf diccess. Everywhere it is plain that they dré cAuglit in the 
dilenima, ‘If we ate to keep alive we must have 4 good schiool, 
tn the European model; but if we have such a school, it wilt dif- 
hide Gch light a6 out hiétarchical and religious system will not 
endure.” This and simflat stfidols my; it 14 trtte, beget a move- 
ment which shall do something to check the apptodchitig down- 
fall of Buddhism in Japan; but many leaders, and thdsé not al- 
ways the worst, may share the fate of the reformer, Kitabatake, 
whom the Buddhists a few years ago sent to Europe that he 
might forge weapons to serve orthodox Buddhism in its contest 
with Christendom. He forged the weapons indeed, but lo! when 
tHeit teafet returned, tHey cut into the flesh of orthodox Bud- 
dhism. The adventurous refofniet wis put under the ban, and 
it is all over with his reform. 

Now Buddhism looks longingly to the West for help. Itis 
well known here, and the Hongwanji,"*Pope,” recently triumph- 
at tly asserted it to me, that Buddhism is gaining ground and 
even organizing itself in England, France and Germany. From 
these circles help is expected; forthe Buddhist priest does not 
believe—least of all in Kioto—that in the course of the next 
century or two the days of Budihism in Japan will be num- 
bered. But so degenerate is Buddhism here to-day that there 
ean be no thought of anything in common between it and Chris- 
tianity. The Buddhism of Japan is not the Buddhism of which 
we form an ideal after reading the “Tripitaka,” and the works 
of the later Hindu reformers. For this reason I do not quite 
tinderstand how it is that the representative of the American 
Unitarians, who has been residing in Tokio for a year, takes an 
attitude apparently more friendly to Buddhists than to Chris- 
tians: After acquaintance with Japanese Buddhism I can do 
nothing else in regard to Christianity and Buddhism than ac- 
éept the alternatives; cither one -or the other: 

It mist be eonfessed that we have hete a motley display of 
teligions and denoniinations, Last of all the Theosophists, 
who niade such an unfortunate début in India, are refreshing 
us with their teachings. Colonel Olcott; the founder of the 
sectishere, If he is still himiself, he will doubtless seek the 
same thing here as in New York in 1876, when I first learned of 
him: theosophic esoteric Buddhism in Jesuitic—Freemason— 
Associations. In India he suffered shipwreck. [This statement 
fequifes qualifications. E. A. L.] The Buddhists of Japan have 
Offered him a helping hand; he is journeying through the land 
giving addresses; A Buddhist high-priest said to me a few 
weeks ago, * Schopenhauer is not my friend; he did not under- 
stand Buddhism; much nearer to me is Swedenborg.” How 
much better right will he have, after a short time, to put 
Olcott’s name in the place of Schopenhauer’s in this opinion. 





Spinner then writes in the most interesting way about 
the Greek and Roman Catholic mission work in Japan. 1 
pass to his remarks about Protestantism. He says: 


This has every reason for great hopesof its future in Japan. 
It leaves to the Japanese the independence on which they insist. 
It is precisely those denominations which favor free develop- 
Ment and have begun their work in sufficient strength, such as 
the Congregationalists and the Presbyterians, which bave had 
the greatest success. [Then a few words about English missions.] 
Butafter all, Japanese Protestantism must be called the work of 
America, and America may well rejoice in it. Apart from the 
strong Methodistical traits which are gradually covering Ameri- 
can Protestantism, I do not know what criticism in particular we 
Germans would be able to make on this Protestantiem. Their 
organization is admirable, and in the Japanese the Americans 
have found pupils gifted by Nature with talent for organization. 
Their zeal for the faith is great, their action is wise, a proof of 
the mission experience of the Boards at home and of their agents 
on the field. In Christian Japan, too, there is everywhere mani- 
fest the aim at independence. However much may be done in 
this way, yet, for the sake of the cause, the demand should be 
yielded to only so far as inner ripeness has been developed. 
When recently the attempt was made to unite the Presbyterian 
and Congregational Churches the endeavor was interrupted by 
the complete independence of the Congregational Japanese 
churches. Concentration in Church government on the part of 
the Congregationalists would perhaps have resulted in a more 
quick and easy settlement of that union of the strongest denom- 
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ination Which is $0 important for Protestantismin Japan. The 
union has been voted, but Rot yet accomplished. 

But with all union thet may come differences enough will soon 
appear. The Protestant journals have au increasing number of 
articles on the special peculiarites of the ftittite Japanese 
Church. Recently I read thefollowing proposal: “ From Amer- 
ica lét ds t#Kke the religious life; from Germany the theological 
sciences; from England the historic worship. . . .”” The Amer- 
can Unitarians, chiefly éalle@ bere by the well-known editor 
Yano, sert out a missionary at tlié close of last year. Whether 
he has begun his work I do not know. A Uiiftarian can certain- 
ly do a beneficent work here; but he must be a stréng personali- 
ty, rich in religious experience, if he would resist the sireft call 
of “ friends,” who do not make religion the center of their inter- 
estin him: tn this respect Japan offers special dangers. I re- 
thembér; fot example; a summons from a Japanese pen, 
printed in the Japan Mail, abottt a year and a half ago. It 
called for the propagation in Japan of a Christianity free from 
the trammels of dogaia. Awhile after I read it in English and 
German in European shéets; Which probably had no idea that 
its words, often so unjust, had conre from a ¢itcle far removed 
from all deeper religious interest. A mati who, trusting to that 
description, should have come here and joitied himself to the 
friends of the author would have found, after a few wéeks, that 
Le liad biilt on sand. . 

I tod had d time at my study table at home, when 1 thought that 
a fundamental ¢hdngé of the methods of missions was desirable. 
But now I do not hesitate td cinfess that I do not know how missions 
in Japan, in particular Protestant misstons, could labor more 
wisely or more in accordance with their aim. - 

Some time I hope for leisure more carefully té6 demonstrate 
this belief. At present | will only suggest that it is just the per- 
sonal labor with individuals and the founding of churches 
whieh must be the starting-point for missions in a land like Ja- 
pan, aiid tot the work upon the masses. This reaching of the 
masses will éértte of itself later. . . . 


Speaking, of the Doshisha, and the large contributions 
which Neesinia had just sectifed for it in Tokio, he con- 
cludes: 


Enormous dre the contributions which the Congregational- 
ists of America, and now, too; the Congregational chtitches of 
Japan and their friends are making for the Doshisha. Ifthe 
prospects of the speedy victory of Christinity in Japan were 
more favorable than they really seem when one eonsiders the 
great power of Bud ihism among the lower classes, and the 
modern Confucian anda often patriotically clad self-sufficiency 
of the upper classes, it wotil@ be allowable to suppose that the 
Government sees in the Doshisha tbe future @hristian national 
college. For several weeks I have had opportunity to study 
the school close at hand. The Americans speak with right of 
* Our Schoolthe Doshisha.” But I have already heard ftom the 
motth of the Japanese *‘ It is our school.” Well, both are trte, 
and perhaps the time is not far off when the great work can 
without fear or jealousy be entirely handed over to the people 
for whosé good it was fotinded. . . . The chief care of all 
missions should be the training of able native theologians; for 
the proper labor of evangelization can be done only by these. 
Alldirect intrusion of foreignets harms the popularity of the 
work, espectally whére this encountets such strong opponents 
as the Buddttiste, Literdty work, too, will only then be pos- 
sible when we havé tratned otir own theological students. 

These are all words fitly spoken. But their chief value 
comes from the personal and representative position of 
their author. In him the mission critic is more than con- 
futed. Heis transmuted into a mission friend; nay more, 
a missiotiary at one with his brother missionaries and the 
Christian world. And he represents the confutation by 
conversion of a large body of former foes now made effi- 
cient friends. 

SING SING, N. Y. 


_ 
> 


THE Rev. H. Loomis, of the Bible House, Yokohama, 
sends us the following table of statistics of missions in 
Japan for the year 1888 : 





4 $ Poze Om 
295 ..se8e . Ae Se 
fg 5 Zebseese § ced Ef. 
Name or Misston. <2 2 #2 62 2% & F a8: =8e 
oS % Ge 822222 & stg 25> 
oe? g SS kapese 2 56% Te 
» Be Oss Es ig S_ 
$73 s828 a¢ 33 
> "oe o 
Presbyt’h Ch. North.1869 64 26 
Ref. Ch. in America.1859 26 2% 
U. Pres. Ch. of Scot’d 1874 4 4 
United Ch. of Christ 
in Japan (Native)... .. 17/61 28 33 8,690 2,057 20,515.83 
Ref. Ch. inthe U. 8..1879 10 3|.. «.. «. -- 148 
Presbyt’n Ch.South.1885 14 13) .. , me “e 
Wom. U. M.8. Amer.1871 .. 1)... «.. .. je of ms 
Cumberl’d Pres. Ch.1877 12 8 7 7 .. 513 262 506.48 


Amer. Prot. Epis.Ch.1859 29 37 18 4 14 758 559 1,907.22 
Church Miss’y Soc’y.1869 31 27 25 2 281,829 210 1,560.02 
Society for Propaga- 

tion of the Gospel..18738 18 8 4 .. 4 500 3890 350.00 
Soc. for Prom. Fem. 


Educa. in the East.1877 2 1 66 

Canada Ch. Mission..1888 1 1 .. x és oe 

Am. Bap. Miss. Un..1860 29 16 10 10 «875 «6100 1,002.81 
English Baptist Ch..1879 4 20 2 .. 2 1% 62 153.58 
Church of Christ....1888 8 5 1 .. 1 10 15.00 
Christ’n Ch. of Am..1887 2 4 2 2 67 on 36.45 
American Board..... 1869 79 92 45 40 5 7,003 2,766 31,022.00 
Indep’nt NativeChs... .. 12 2 2 .. 180 .. 400.00 
Congreg’n’l, U.S.A... .. me we aa ae od wa ‘ 

Am. Meth. Epis. Ch..1873 51 43 49 7 42 8,059 2,298 3,827.01 
Canada Meth. Ch....1878 25 5 9 2 71,482 450 2,150.00 
Ev. As. of No’th Am.1876 8 3 5 .. 5 266 34 3899.51 
Meth. Prot. Ch....... 1880 11 4 2 .. 2 162 261 226.25 
Am. M. E. Ch. (Sou.).1886 14 12 5 .. 5 168 82 467.19 


Gen’l Evan. Protest. 





(German Swiss)....188) 38 1 1 .. 1 & . 102.00 
Soc. of Friends,Am.188 4 8 1 .. 1 8% 18 13.40 
Unitarian............. | a a ae Ss bs es Ue 

Date, BBs ois 0:00 04:08 445 596 249 92 157 25,514 9,698 64,454.70 

Dotel, A697... .+- 858 385 221 73 144 19,829 7,145 41,571.70 





Increase, 1888.... .... 90 11 28 19 13 5,785 2,558 22,883.00 





* One yen = 75 cents (gold). 
There are 16,634 scholars in Sunday-schools, 287 theologi- 
cal students, 142 native ministers, and 257 unordained 
native helpers; and 6,959 adult converts were baptized 





during the year. The United Church in Japan, placed 
fourth in the above table, is the product of the union of 
the six Presbyterian missions in the midst of which it is 
placed. Combined, it has the largest body of adherents, 
altho the American Board Mission is close behind. The 
United Church baptized 1,937 adult converts last year, and 
the American Board Mission 2,114. The statistics of the 
missionary work of the Russian Church in Japan for the 
year ending July, 1887, are as follows: Congregations,"215 
—an increase of 10 for the year; Clergy: Bishop, foreign, 
1; Priest, foreign, 1; Priests, native, 15; Deacons, native, 
3—an increase of 4 clergy; Evangelists, 111—an increase of 
12; Communicants (adherents), 15,542; Baptisms during 
year, 1,767: Church buildings, 149 ; Contributions, 6,352 yen 
—an increase of 2,000 yen. The statistics of the Roman 
Catholic work for the year ending July, 1887, are: Congre- 
gations, 137; Bishops, 3; Priests, foreign, 68; Priests, na- 
tive, 8; Evangelists, 316; Theological schools, 2; Theologi- 
cal students, 56; Communicants (adherents), 108,912; Bap- 
tisms during the year, 2,781. 


.--Pundita Ramabai, who recently visited this country 
to raise funds for a Home for Widows, has arrived in India 
and opened her home in Chowpathy, on the 1st of last 
month. A good education is to be given, with a training 
for some suitable employment. Religious instruction is 
not compulsory, but will be given as desired. Says an In- 
dian paper: 


“ Apart, indeed, from religious considerations, strong oppo- 
sition will have to be encountered on social grounds. It re- 
mains to be seen how far the leaders of the native community 
who profess to be reformers will countenance and support the 
project. Immediate success is of course impossible. Cruel cus- 
toms wuich are interwoven with a people’s inmost life, and sup- 
ported by religious sentiments or sanctions, are not readily 
changed—especially when the sufferers, even if enlightened, 
are practically powerless.” 
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Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR APRIL FOURTEENTH. 





THE REJECTED SON.—MarkK xu, 1-12. 


Norrks.—This is the last parable we shall study for a long 
time, with the exception of the illustrations from the ten- 
der fig-tree; but not the last parable Christ uttered. This 
was spoken on the third day of the Passion week, two days 
after our last lesson.——. ‘‘ A man planted a vineyard.” 
—This householder represents Cod. Palestine was the 
paradise of vineyards. Vinestocks have. been seen there 
twelve inches in diameter.———‘'A hedge.’’—Of thorn 
bushes to keep out thieves. “A pit for the wine- 
press.’’—It was a thoroughly equipped vineyard. This pit 
was a sort of a cistern under the wine-press, to catch the 
juice which was trodden by foot out of the grapes. 
‘* A tower,” for protection and storage. Here the keepers 
lived and kept a continual lookout against marauders and 
foxes (S. of S. ii, 15). “And let it out to husbandmen.”’ 
—There were three modes of letting outland. First, one- 
fourth or one-third produce was given to the laborers, and 
sometimes also seed for fields and wages. Secondly, the 
tenant paid cash. Thirdly, he gaveso much produce in- 
dependent of good or bad harvest. This last method was 
evidently pursued in this parable. The owner who was 
abroad sent not for money but for his fruits. “* And 
the inheritace shall be ours.’’—These husbandmen, who 
represent the Jews, thought that the owner who had re- 
ceived such outrage and lost so many servants (prophets) 
would not interfere for his very gentleness’ sake. The be- 
loved Son (Christ) being killed, they would henceforth 
have undisputed sway. ‘The stone which the build- 
ers rejected” (Ps. cxviii, 22, 23). A Messianic prophecy which 
all Jews understood. “ For they perceived,.’”’—They 
knew he referred to himself as the Messiah. They knew 
the shot was for them. The rabbi was too popular to be 
openly assaulted. The opinion was now current, it was no 
longer hid, that Christ claimed for himself the Messiah- 
ship. None disputed his claim. The people gladly grant- 
ed it. 

Instruction.—The application of this parable to the Jews 
is obvious. They did cast out the Son, and we see the full 
extent of their banishment from the land their God gave 
them. 

The thought comes home to our own Protestant, the Gen- 
tile Churches, which have been put into the vineyard as 
laborers for God. What are the fruits they have rendered? 
Let us take a sample of them. Look at the fruits 
of the Church in your neighborhood. Are grog-shops 
closed ? Is every den of immorality cleansed? Are politics 
pure? Todo these things is the duty of Churches. The 
edification of the pew-renter is not the whole of it. What 
a small fraction of India or China is converted to Christ. 
With all of its pride in results and statistics the Church 


as a church deserves reproach and shame for its laxity and 
sloth. It is now waking up. Let it be as alert for the 
world as is the father for the sustenance of his child. 

The parabolic teaching also becomes a national warning. 
There is no doubt of it. The nation that cleaves the closest 
to the wilt of God endures the longest. This Republic 
will never be a failure as long as its head begins each day 
with family prayer, and as long as he and all responsibe 
law makers and law enforcers do their duty in the same 
spirit—*‘in Christ’s name.” 

But the personal r o;.or none can escape. You are 
the householder. ill you stone the Master’s servants 
and finally kill the heir? Let us not put such thoughts in 

our minds. Your manhood, your honesty will be tested 

Bard life. Be too proud to act otherwise than honor- 

a _ our God. 
The vineyard was complete. It only needed care. The 
possibilities of each nature are sufficient. It needs only 
the spirit of conscientiousness and of work to make them 
bear fruit. 

Notice the climax of depravity; beginning with covetous- 
ness 1t ends in murder. The first feeling of lawlessness 
must be stamped ruthlessly under, or rather prayed away, 
before security can come to that heart. The momentum 
of sin is a fact as horrible as it is real. 

The final stage of sin is madness. 

This warning is from the Lord. 
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Literature. 


[The prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 








NATURE IN THE LIGHT OF GENE- 
SIS.* 


Dr. ReuscH is a follower of Cardinai 
Wiseman. As the latter was Principal 
of the English College and Professor at 
the University of Rome, revived by the 
Catholic Church shortly before he deliv- 
ered his ‘‘Twelve Lectures on the Connec- 
tion between Science and Revealed Re- 
ligion,” which soon became famous, so 
the former is now Professor of Catholic 
Theology in the University of Bonn, and 
has delivered the thirty-six chapters of 
these volumes as lectures to his students. 
Very few allusions to the Church of which 
he was a member appeared in Cardinal 
Wiseman’s addresses, and the still fewer 
references by Dr. Reusch to his ecclesias- 
tical position, are in no way offensive to 
a Protestant reader. Both possess much 
learning, sound judgment, and reverence 
for Revelation; both hold to an essential 
unity or harmony between the works and 
Word of God; and both are confident 
that the Bible has not only nothing to 
fear, but everything to gain from the 
progress of science. This, perhaps, might 
be expected; but the reader of Dr. Reusch 
will be frequently yet agreeably surprised 
at the liberty he allows in exegesis and 
the candor he exercises in opinion, where 
we would naturally look for narrowness 
or restraint. 

At the outset Dr. Reusch tak: 
ground that the purpose 
was to impart re" 





alone 
uu 1nci- 
ut. In so do- 
‘evciation does not intend 
give men more accurate views or more 


complete explanations of Nature than 
they had, or could obiain, in a merely hu- 
man way; and, furthermore, it may state 
a matter conformably to appearance, or 
common apprehension, or in terms of 
popular expression, which may be scien- 
tifically erroneous. And the reason why 
the Bible speaks of natural things as they 
appear to the eye of man is in order to be 
generally understood. If, therefore, we 
wish for a certain and complete history of 
the development of creation, the Bible 
cannot satisfy us, simply because it is not 
its vocation to do so. 

Now, it is clear enough that the fact of 
primeval creation is to be reckoned 
among the matters which pertain to Rev- 
elation alone, the purpose of the state- 
ment in Gen. i, 1, being a theological or 
religious one. In all the endeavors of 
natural science to follow up the changes 
and developments of the earth, or: the 
universe, it can never get beyond a cer- 
tain first substance which is under the in- 
fluence of certain forces and under the 
dominion of certain laws. It cannot de- 
termine whence this primary matter and 
these forces come. It cannot say that 
they come into existence from nothing, 
because it can bring forward no example 
of self-evolution. At the end of the in- 
quiry the dilemma remains that either 
primary matter and force have existed 
from all eternity, or they have been cre- 
ated through some cause which exists be- 
fore or apart from them, The same is 
true as to the origin of life. Darwin him- 
self professed that his task was only to 
trace back all organic beings geologically 
to some primeval forms, into which, he 
owned, ‘life was breathed.” Upon be- 
ing taken up for using this expression, 
Darwin retorted: 

**Nor is there a fact, or the shadow of a 
fact, supporting the belief that these ele- 
ments, without the presence of any organic 
compounds, and acted on only by known 
forces, could produce a living creature, At 
present it is to us a result absolutely incon- 
ceivable. Lought perhaps not to have used 
such terms as ‘life was breathed’ in a pure- 


* NATURE AND THE BIBLE. LECTURES ON THE 
MOSAIC HISTORY OF CREATION IN ITS RELATION TO 
NATURAL Science. By Dr. Fr. H. Revscw. Re- 
vised and corrected by the author. Translated from 
the Fourth Edition by KATHLEEN LYTTLETON. Ed- 
inburgh: T. and ?. Clark. 2vols 8vo. 








ly scientific work; but they will serve to 
confess that our ignorance is as profound on 
the origin of life as on the origin of force 
and matter.”’ 

Huxley, also, acknowledges: 

‘Neither historically nor experimentally 
do we at present know anything whatsoever 
about the origin of living forms. Nor are 
we likely to know anything about it, altho 
we may perhaps learn something experi- 
mentally; but at present we areat an enor- 
mous distance from such a goal.’ 

This is the verdict of strictly scientific 
men, Even from Haeckel, whois not a 
man of original investigation, comes the 
admission: 

“The spontaneous generation of monera 
has no doubt not been certainly observed.’’ 

With this, however, he cannot stop asa 
scientist: he must continue as an atheist: 


**But it does not seem at all impossible in 
itself, and, for general reasons, it [sponta- 
neous generation] must be assumed as the 
beginning of the peopling of the earth with 
living beings, as the origin of the animal 
and vegetable world. The ques- 
tion of spontaneous generation depends not 
upon empirical scieuce but upon philoso- 
phy.” 

According to such a man, of course, 
matter has existed from all eternity, and 
the thought of a spiritual being existing 
before and outside of the visible world is 
inadmissible; hence, there is no escape 
from the hypothesis of spontaneous gen- 
eration, for life must have arisen in some 
way. To this he resorts as an unsound 
philosopher and in the interest of atheolo- 
gy. Whereas, the solution of the dilem- 
ma lies in the theology of the Bible which 
reveals, not a baseless assumption, but a 
uatter of fact, namely, ‘‘ In the beginning 


(od created the heaven and the earth.” 


bt, at first sight, it may not seem so 
clear that the narrative of the first chap- 
ter and the first three verses of the second 
chapter of Genesis, is equally religious in 
its purpose, rather than scientific. Sup- 
posing Moses to have written it either 
before or in view of the institution of the 
Sabbath, tho perhaps after it and for its 
confirmation. Dr. Reusch believes the only 
object of the enumeration of days, first, 
second, and others up to the sixth, to be 
to prepare the way for tbe final state- 
ment: ‘‘And on the seventh day God 
rested, And God blessed the 
seventh day, and sanctified it.” His ex- 
planaticn is: 


“The six days of divine labor and the 
divine Sabbath which followed them on the 
one hand, and the week of six working days 
and the Sabbath on the other, form a par- 
allel which is not arbitrary and easual, but 
willed and designed by God. The chrono- 
logical principle from which we must pro- 
ceed is not the day, but the week. Moses 
only speaks of seven days of which the 
last is God’s day of rest, because seven 
days, of which the last is a day of rest, 
form a week. Therefore, it is the idea of a 
hebdomad which is important, not the idea 
of a day.” 


Accordingly, as it is the number of days 
which is material, the length of them 
becomes immaterial—they may have been 
some minutes, one hour, twenty-four 
hours, a year, or thousands of years, 
long. To say that God created the world 
in five or in eight days, would be to dif- 
fer more widely from the Mosaic record 
than to say that God created it in six 
thousand years. Indeed, it thus becomes 
a matter of inference that the days of the 
hexameron were not always of twenty- 
four hours, for the seventh day of the 
divine week is not a day in the ordinary 
sense of the word—God is said to be still 
resting in the same sense as that in which 
he is described as resting on the seventh 
day; that is, he is not now creating and 
working as he created and worked during 
the first six days. In other words, God 
has instituted the Sabbath; and, in order 
to give a reason for its institution, it was 
necessary for him to reveal to man that 
the week which ends with the Sabbath is 
the copy of the divine week consisting of 
six periods of creative activity and one 
period of divine rest. These periods of the 
divine original it was also necessary for 
him to call by the name which they bear 
in the human copy or our week; that is to 
say, ‘* days.” 

Exegetically four ways of understand- 








ing the six days of creation mentioned in 
Gen. i, are admissible. 

1. Six literal days of twenty-four hours. 
This way is incompatible with the wit- 
ness of the fossiliferous strata of rocks 
and the coal-beds. These cannot have 
been formed since the creation of man. 

2. Either all the six days, or at least 
the last three, were days of twenty-four 
hours; but, the six days were preceded 
by a long period, lying between the first 
act of creation and the first day. Even 
before the hexameron the earth was 
formed and was a dwelling-place for cre- 
ated beings, This earlier form and earlier 
animal and vegetable world were annibi- 
lated by a catastrophe, the results of 
which are described in verse 2 of Gen. i. 
Then the hexameron proceeds to give ac- 
count of a re-formation of the earth and 
are-creation of organized beings. The 
objection to this theory is that, in point 
of fact, no separation occurred between 
the primeval and the recent fauna and 
flora—the past merges in the present; ge- 
ology affords not the slightest trace of 
such a catastrophe. 

3. Figuratively, the six days were six 
successive periods of indefinite length. 
Here the trouble lies with paleontology. 
According to Genesis, all kinds of plants 
came into being on the third day. but the 
geological period corresponding to this 
day produces only the more imperfect 
kinds; while the same period produces 
water-animals; that is to say, organisms 
which belong to the fifth day; also, the 
period which answers to the fourth day 
trenches on the works of the sixth day in 
that it produces land-animals. In other 
words, while it cannot be denied that a 
certain harmony obtains in some of the 
main features, a parallel in detail be- 
tween the separate days and six succes- 
sive geological periods cannot be carried 
out without constraint. : 

4. Taken as a whole, the six days cor- 
respond to the whole series of periods 
which elapsed between the first begin- 
ning of things and the creation of man; 
but they do not mean six successive peri- 
ods; rather they represent six single 
moments which can be logically distin- 
guished one from another, six divine 
thoughts or ideas which were realized in 
creation, six phases of the creative activ- 
ity of God, six principal heads under 
which the creating and forming acts of 
God can be brought. Thus, the creative 
activity of God is the prototype of man’s 
work in the week of days. The distribu- 
tion of the separate acts into six days, 
and the consequent connection between 
them, is caused by the parallel between 
the divine week of creation and the hu- 
man week. Length of time, being of no 
religious importance, is not indicated; 
the divine days may have been many 
thousands of years long, and may have 
been of unequal length. For the same 
reason, no information is bestowed in re- 
gard to the succession of the divine acts; 
it is quite possible that the works of sep- 
arate days may have occurred simultane- 
ously, to some degree. This not only 
tigurative but ideal theory Dr. Reusch 


adopts on the ground: 1, that it does not 


strain the words of Holy Scripture; and. 
2, at the same time does justice to the 
results of scientific inquiry. Beyond a 
doubt it cuts the knot. On such a theory, 
it scarcely need be said, contradiction be- 
tween the books of Nature and Revela- 
tion, conflict between science and the Bi- 
ble, becomes impossible, 

The second prominent feature of the 
book is its author’s criticism of Darwin’s 
‘* Theory of Descent,” or the hypothesis 
that, instead of lasting and immutable 
species, all forms of plants and animals, 
present or past, have been developed in the 
course of natural or sexual selection, from 
a few ancestral forms, possibly from one 
primordial form. This discussion com- 
plements his adjustment of the problem 
of origin. Briefly, it may be stated to be 
ademonstration that the lacune in the 
series are insurmountable—particularly 
at the beginning where, in place of the 
first organic life being found to be imper- 
fect and consisting of simplest forms, we 
encounter in the lowest or Silurian strata 
mollusks which rank high in the animal 
world and among them cephalopods, the 











highest of their order, alsocrustacea and, 
among these, trilobites the most perfect of 
the articulata—and at the ending where, 
in place of gradation from the ape into 
man, we encounter a great gap,a gap 
which cannot be bridged over by inter. 
mediate forms because the living faung 
of the world is now known, and its fossj] 
fauna affords neither trace nor promise of 
them. Huxley, certainly an unpreju- 
diced witness on this side, recognizes the 
lack, and despairingly says that for the 
present we must rest content with the 
hope that perhaps 

“Tn still older strata, the fossilized bones 
of an ape more anthropoid, or a man more 
pithecoid, than any yet known, await the 
researches of some unborn paleontologist,” 
However, as in the atheistic effort to ac- 
count for origin, so again, in order to 
support a similar theory of descent, phi- 
losophy must be called in to span chasms 
which science cannotcross. Thus Haeckel 
declares: 

“If we had to compile the history, say, of 

the evolution of the vertebrate animals 
from the fossils alone, we should be rather 
badly off. Without the necessary 
combination of empirical knowledge with 
the philosophic understanding of biological 
phenomena, it is impossible to gain a thor- 
ough conviction of the truth of the theory 
of descent.” 
But, in the writing of history, philosophy 
is a poor substitute for facts. The whole 
question turns on the existence or absence 
of all the necessary forms. The only way 
to save the honor both of the Bible and of 
science is, to show what science really 
has discovered, to abide by the result of 
sober investigation, and to indulge in no 
hypotheses or speculation. 

Dr. Reusch points out an amusing slip 
on the part of Mr. Darwin, when the 
latter repeatedly personifies Natural Se- 
lection. Thus Darwin says, ‘‘ Natuzal Se- 
lection” must ‘* narrowly observe,” ‘‘ care- 
fully choose,” and ‘‘ find out with unerr- 
ing tact every improvement in order to 
produce further perfection.” But this 
would be an external, superior power, 
and require a mind gifted with absolute 
wisdom; this would be Providence. Nat- 
ural Selection, however, is no more than 
a process; it cannot claim to be a law or 
even a principle. 

Such an exposure of the weak peints 
and such an enumeration of objections to 
the theory of descent, is a most powerful 
arraignment, and conveys the impression 
that evolution not only is not well- 
founded, but never can be established. 

Dr. Reusch’s volumes are especially 
valuable as a key to the wide range of 
literature on both sides of the various sub- 
jects he treats. He quotes so largely that 
other works are unvecessary to the gen- 
eral reader for cunsultation, while to the 
scholar his references are extremely use- 
ful. 

As might be expected cf a German, Dr. 
Reusch is not over well informed in re- 
gard to America, or at all acquainted 
with its Christian scientists, for, so far as 
we are able to recollect, he does not men- 
tion such distinguished men as Sir J. W. 
Dawson or Dr. J. D. Dana, both of whom 
would have helped him greatly. Also, 
strangely, he relies upon Huxley to say 
that only “‘ bits of the Northern American 
States and of Canada” have been subjected 
to searching geological inquiry, when 
easily he might have informed himself by 
applying for information to some of our 
professors or explorers who have made 
such inquiry the occupation of their lives. 


- 
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The Beginnings of Ethics. The Rev. 
Carroll Cutler, D.D., formerly President of 
Western Reserve College. (A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son. $1.25) This is a book of 
very unusual merit, even when compared 
in its own class with Hopkins’s *‘ Lectures 
on Moral Science,” Fowler’s “‘ Principles of 
Morals,” Grote’s ‘‘Moral Ideals,” Fisher, 
or even Sidgwick. It is thoroughly ripe 
and winnowed, without having Jost the 
original freshness and vigor which come 
from too much elaboration. It is also @ 
complete discussion of the subject, which 
is more than can be affirmed of all the oth- 
ers named. The author acknowledges bis 
obligations to the late President Walker of 
Harvard, whose delightful simplicity and 
grace of English style seems to have de- 
scended to him. The book is intended, we 
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assume, to be a manual for study. It grew 
up in the actual instruction of college 
classes, and has in it much of that kind of 
happy wisdom which, according to the old 
Rabbinic saying, a man never learns from 
pooks nor from teachers, but only from 
scholars. The method is inspiring, be- 
ing addressed to the investigation of 
ethics viewed not as a caput mortuum 
but as a living process, which was nev- 
er moving forward more vigorously than 
now, and whose origin, development and 
movement in the mind are the supreme in- 
terest. The question uppermost with intel- 
ligent and serious peuple in this radical 
and revolutionary age is, What becomes, 
in all this ferment, of metaphysics and eth- 
ics, the two bases on which everything 
must rest, the one as representing our ulti- 
mate conclusions as to man and the uni- 
verse, and the other as representing our 
ultimate conclusions as to morals and mo- 
rality? Together they make up the philos- 
ophy which, in some form or other, every 
rational being recognizes as necessary for 
the satisfactory conduct of life. Both of 
the volumes named above, each in its own 
department, bear on this question; and of 
both we may say that, like the Cytherwan 
Venus, they are beautiful creations, born 
of the foam of the sea of controversy which 
has dashed on the shores of life during this 
century. They both show how little effect 
the*‘storm and stress’’ of the period have 
had toward breaking down the rocky limits 
of the shore, and how amid all the potter 
and confusion the main interests in the case 
have not been lost sight of and are not going 
tobe. Dr. Cutler’s book leads us to Chris- 
tian conclusions and forms a satisfactory 
introduction to Christian ethics as based 
on the Christian revelation. The sub- 
ject is treated, however, on a natural 
basis and in a psychological method whose 
object is to show what the moral nature of 
man is. The author is not, however, limited 
to psychological inquiries but studies with 
them the real relations of men in life with the 
view of ascertaining the rules and motives 
of conduct. He starts with a clear affirma- 
tion of the human soul as one nature with 
different functions or powers ot acting in 
different ways. These different functions 
he defines as Intellect, Sensibility and Will; 
but tho he recognizes the dependence of 
moral action on knowledge and holds that 
there can be no moral being without pre- 
sentative and representative knowledge, he 
assumes without discussion the ordinary 
conclusions on these topics. With the other 
departments of psychological philosophy, 
Will and Sensibility,ethics is most concerned 
and on them Dr. Cutler concentrates his at- 
tention. These are the topicsas to which 
recent controversy has been hottest, and in 
his treatment of them Dr. Cutler shows the 
fullness and ripeness of his acquaintance 
with the work and the tendencies of modern 
mind. He writes with honest purpose and 
good spirit. His mind is firm but gives all 
respectable opiuion hospitable entertain- 
ment while he moves on toward his end of 
showing how ethics grow, logically and 
psychologically out of the nature of the 
human soul and the necessary assumptions 
of the mind. The author’s reading both of 
standard treatises and of current discussion, 
French and German, as well as English, is 
good. The defect of the manual, if it has 
any, is a certain indefiniteness as to the 
Kantian ethics and the suggestions of 
Lotze. Itis difficult also without constant 
turning back and the closest recollection 
of what has gone before to appreciate how 
broad and balanced the discussion of Free- 
will is and how distinctly the author keeps 
himself out of the ditch which has swamped 
some able recent writers of whom Dr. Shedd 
isanexample. As a whole the book marks 
a distinct and long advance in the study of 
ethics, and is much too broad in plan and 
treatment to be limited to the class-room. 
Dr. MeCosh, in the volume named in connec- 
tion with Dr. Cutler’s, plants himself 
strictly on the ground of the Realism (as 
distinct not so much from Nominalism as 
from Agnosticism), which he has so long 
and so ably advocated. He asserts that iu 
the cognition of phenomena the mind 
has direct cognition of substance and 
unfolds with great force and distinct- 
ness the analysis on which he _ relies 
to support this position. A Kantian 
Philosopher would probably withhold bis 
assent from Dr. McCosh’s doctrine of cog- 
nition, and many who adhere in the main 
to the Scotch metaphysics may still feel 
that Dr. McCosh’s elaborate definitions of 
substance, as involved in the act of cogni- 
tion, still fall short of a knowledge of the 
thing in itself,” which is the fandamental 
point under discussion. It is, however, one of 
the happy distinctions of philosophy that it 
can be taught and well taught by masters 


in the art who have evoked dissent as well 








as assent. Dr. McCosh’s method in this 
volume is to cover the ground with a sys- 
tematic series of brief and pregnant chap- 
ters.- Each is complete in itself and, with its 
notes and supplements, forms a firm step- 
ping-stone for further progress. It would 
be hard to point to another work of the 
kind in which so much vigorous and syste- 
matic metaphysics is put together in so 
brief compass and, at the same time, in an 
equally simple, effective and intelligible 
style. 


Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 1826-1836. 
Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. (Macmillan 
& Co. $2.25.) These letters many ‘of the 
best of which the public have had amore or 
less unsatisfactory view of in Mr. Froude’s 
“Life of Carlyle’’ cover what we must hold 
the most interesting period of the great au- 
thor’s life and while he himself stood onthe 
high plane of his ‘Sartor Resartus,” and 
‘The French Revolution.’”’ In the opening 
letter we get the first notes of his attempt 
to settle down into the realities of married 
life and recover from his bewilderment. 
These letters are full of the simple econo- 
mies of home, love of friends, love of wife 
and admiring comments on her frugal genius 
which *‘ calculates to live at the moderate 
scale of £2 per week. I am to give her two 
pound notes every Saturday morning, and 
with this she undertakes to meet all charges. 
At this rate, which astonishes myself far 
more than her, there can be no fear. She 
seems Thrift itself as well as Goodness.”’ 
Here, too, is that marvelous first letter for 
a wife to receive from her husband; 

“ Dearest Wife—What strange magic is in 
that word now that for the first time I write it 
to you! I promised that I would think of you 
sometimes; which, truly, I have done many 
times, or rather, all times, with a singular feel- 
ing of astonishment. as if a new light had risen 
on me since we parted, as if till nowI had never 
known how precious my own dearest little 
Goody was to me, and what a real angel of a 
creature she was! I could bet a sovereign that 
you love me twice as well as ever you did; for 
experience in this matter has given me insight. 
Would I were back to you. . . . I scarcely 
know what I have written, for my eyes are half 
blind; and I am wearied and fond and wae, and 
bewitched and bewildered. and ‘feel inclinea 
to bark.’—Good-night, good-night, my darling 
wife, my dear wee wife! . . . Be sure to 
write.” 

These letters give a reasonably full ac- 
count of the life of Carlyle and his wife up 
to the great fame which came to him on 
the publication of his ‘‘French Revolu- 
tion.”’ There are notes from Edinburgh 
and the first home the pair made there. 
There are glimpses of Craigenputtock, of 
the removal and the life there, of friends 
and family and home, with its Bible read- 
ing and prayers and regular church-going, 
of plans and hopes and work, of ill health, 
fettered ambition, and of the ‘irst point- 
ings toward the destiny that was calling 
them to London. The Carlyle portrait and 
the Carlyle biography 1s never more at- 
tractive than in this full, flowing time of 
his genius. We shall search literary biog- 
raphy in vain for such another pathetic 
story as John Stuart Mill’s loss of the 
manuscripts of the first volume of ‘“‘ The 
French Revolution” and of Carlyle’s quiet, 
uncomplaining and heroic reproduction of 
the whole de novo. There is nothing more 
striking in these letters than the last to 
Dr. Carlyle, a portion of which is printed 
in fac simile at the beginning of the vol- 
ume. Carlyle himself never wrote in a no- 
bler strain than this: 

**What is Eternal Rome, Jerusalem, or Naza- 
reth itself, but a temporary set of huts and hab- 
itations, where Being begins and is and then is 
not---under God’s unchanging Heaven? Alas, I 
often feel as if Hades itself were slight change 
to me from this fearful and wonderful mystery 
of a World; surely, no greater Miracle it were, 
—past finding out. Let us bow down in the 
dust: and in silence (since for the present one 
has no words) feel with the old wise, * Tho He 
slay me, yet will I trust in him.’ Hier steh’ ich; 
kann nichts anders; Gott hilf mir! On the whole, 
I often meditate on Christian things; but find 
as good as no profit in talking of them here. 
Most so-called Christians (I believe I should ex- 
cept the worthy Mr. Dunn) treat me instead 
with jargon of metaphysic formulas, or perhaps 
shovel-hatted Coleridgean moonshine. I ad- 
mire greatly that of old Marquis Mirabeeu (tho 
he means it not for admiration), Il a humé toutes 
les formules! A man should “swallow” innum- 
erable “* formulas” in these days, and endeavor 
above all things to look with eyes.” 

Esther. Die Semitische Unmoral in 
Kampfe wider Staat und Kirche, von C. 
Radenhausen (Leipzig: C. Theile, pp. 253) 
furnishes a welcome, tho not always pure, 
light on one of the most perplexing and 
least understood social problems of the 
day, namely, the Anti-Semitic agitation. 
The author takes a stand against the Jews 
and maintains that the growth of Jewish 
influence in modern society is a danger to 
State and Church. The title of the book 


sufficiently indicates the line of argumenta- 

tion pursued. Itis the claim that the mo- 

rality of the Jews, as based upon the offi- 

cially recognized religious works, is one 

that violates the accepted ethics of modern 

civilization. The author does not antago- 

nize the children of Abraham as enemies to 

Christianity or the Christian Church; he is 

himself anything but a believer in the 

revelation and Shurch of the New Testa- 

ment. He regards the whole problem from 

the side of culture and public morals, and 

argues that the ideals and ideas of Judaism 

being Seniitic in origin and character, mil. 

itate dangerously against the Aryan ideas 

and ideals that have constructed modern 

society and still controlit. The agitation 

is accordingly anything but a religious one, 

it is rather social and moral, and, more 
specitically, in most instances, economic. 

This line of attack he pursues throughout 
and develops in very many phases. The 
backbone of his argument is his numerous 
extracts from the Shulchan Aruch, the 
ritual codex of later Judaism. These are 
given on p. 11 sqy. and not a few of them are 
severe indictments of official Judaism. 
Among them are these, ‘“‘ The best non-Jew 
is worthless”; “Itis allowed a Jew to do 
injustice to a non-Jew”; ‘It is allowable 
for a Jew to steal from a non-Jew”’; “It is 
allowable for a pious Jew to defraud, just 
as Jacob did’’; ‘‘One must make the best 
use possible of the mistake of a non-Jew”’; 
**He who defrauds a Christian brings an 
offering to Adonai.’’ Concerning the trans- 
lation and proper interpretation as also the 
authority of these and similar sentiments 
found in abundance, there has been con- 
siderable debate among the friends and the 
opponents of the Jews in Central Europe. 
The higher courts of Vienna have even 
taken the affidavits of specialists in the 
matter in order to decide a charge of slander 
brought against an Anti-Semitic. While 
Delitzsch., Sr., and others claim that these 
charges are based upon mistranslation and 
exegesis, others, among them the author of 
this volume, claim the charges to be well 
founded. But certainly the publication of 
works like Radenhausen’s and the rapid 
spread of the agitation over large portions 
of Germany, Austria, Russia and all Eastern 
and Southeastern Europe, show that we 
have to deal here with a real and not an 
imaginary social question. Just how much 
of the opposition to the Jews, also in this 
volume, is to be attributed to traditional 
hatred and how much to real causes, it 
might be difficult to discover. But so much 
is certain that in the work of Radenhausen 
we have a comparatively complete and evi- 
dently a strong statement of the case against 
the Jews. 


Poems by Dora Greenwell (Selected). 
With a Biographical Introduction by 
William Darling. (Thomas Whittaker.) 
Dorothy Greenwell is better known toAmer- 
icans by her prose works, ‘‘The Patience 
of Hope” and “A Present Heaven,’ which 
were published in this country in 1862 by 
Ticknor & Fields, Boston, with a glowing 
introduction by Mr. Whittier, and have 
been widely read among Christian people 
with much satisfaction. Miss Green- 
well’s “ mystical vein” is very apparent in 
these books but is even more prominent in 
her “‘Two Friends” and ‘ Colloquia Cru- 
cis.”” She was, however, a writer of verse 
as well as of prose, and we have among the 
charming booklets in ‘The Canterbury 
Poets” series, edited by William Sharp, a 
selection from her published poems, which 
shows with how much sweetness and poetic 
imagination she could use her pen. In 1861 
and in 1867 Alexander Strahan & Co., of 
Edinburgh, published editions of Miss 
Greenwell’s ‘Carmina Crucis.” ‘*The 
Soul’s Legend,” “‘ Camera Obscura” and 
many short poems in Good Words and the 
Sunday Magazine, followed. The present 
volume is a collection of poems of heart and 
home. They are pervaded by genuine relig- 
ious conviction and are delightful in their 
simplicity and heartiness. Not many of 
our latter day poets could put a picture 
more neatly into words than Miss Green- 
well has done in these lines: 

“My footsteps turned 

Adown a well-known lane, 

Lone, quiet: on each side 

A grassy margin wide, 

And hedge-rows freshened to the deepened 

stain 

Left by warm summer rain. 

O’er all a sparkle wet; 

And odor dark and cool 

From balsam poplars set 

Within the hedge, and yet 

A sunset flash from many a tiny pool.” 
Essays of William Hazlitt; Selected 
and Edited with Introduction and Notes. 
By Frederick Carr. (Thomas Whittaker.) 
This is the last number of The Camelot Se- 








ries edited by Ernest Rhys.——Lyrics 


from the Song-Books of the Elizabethan 
Age. Edited by A. H. Bullen. (Scribner 
& Welford.) We share this author’s enthu- 
siasm for the Elizabethan songs. The pres- 
ent volume is an anthology of choice exam- 
ples culled from the two volumes of Eliza- 
bethan lyrics published by the author. 
This handy little collection in fair open type 
delightful to the reader’s eye and on good 
white paper will prove a most acceptable 
companion to those who know how to en- 
joy a good English lyric when they find one, 


The Tree of Mythology, its Growth and 
Fruitage; Genesis of the Nursery Tale, 
Saws of Folk-lore, etc. AStudy, by Charles 
DeB. Mills. (C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. 
$3.00.) This handsomely printed and well 
manufactured volume contains the latest 
fruits of studies which have engaged the 
author’s attention for many years and may 
be looked on as the culmination of a work 
begun by him in his volume on “ The Indian 
Saint” and in ‘‘ Pebbles, Pearls and Gems 
of the Orient.’ The present work, like the 
others, retains many of the characteristics 
of a compilation and does not rise distinctly 
out of the general class of essays. The ma- 
terial is not drawn from original investiga- 
tion, but from the collections made by Cox, 
Baring Gould, John Fiske, Dr. Brinton, 
Tyler, Grote, Max Miiller, De Gubernatis 
and others. Mr. Mills has attempted what, 
in general, these students feltthe data were 
yet insufficient for, and what the facts in 
evidence will warrant only in the most 
limited and provisional sense, i.¢., the con- 
struction of a philosophy of mythology. 
Certain principles of the mind and certain 
influences may easily enough be detected 
in the growth and formation of myths. 
These in general are neatly exhibited by 
Mr. Mills in the several chapters devoted 
to them as, for example, ‘‘ Myths of Ex- 
planation,’ or myths which arise in the at- 
tempt to put a satisfactory explanation 
upon natural events or phenomena of any 
kind which are above the popular compre- 
hension, ‘“‘ Myths of Metaphor,” “ Survivais 
and Reminiscences,’’ ‘‘ Didactic and Ethi- 
cal Myths,” “‘ Heroic Legends,”’ ‘‘ Symbol- 
ism,” etc. There is undoubtedly at work 
in the construction of such products as these 
what has been very happily termed the 
mythopeeic faculty of the human mind. It 
is a very interesting tendency of mind to 
invest fantastic or fictitious creations with 
the form of historic or scientific fact and 
send them out to do duty in this guise, 
The study of these singular beliefs has ad- 
vanced far enough to make us sure of some 
such general conclusion, and to see how 
active many of the principles named by Mr. 
Mills have been in their formation. But 
when he applies them with confidence to 
particular myths as the philosophy of their 
origin the cautious reader will hesitate to 
follow. As to the theological and religious 
application heis inclined to give his conclu- 
sions, whileit is too vague for criticismit can 
hardly escape any other result than panthe- 
ism. 


Genesis and Exodus in Whedon’s Com- 
mentary on the Old Testament. By Milton 
S. Terry, D.D., and Fales H. Newhall, D.D. 
(Phillips & Hunt, 32.25.) The completion 
of this work was interrupted midway by 
the death of Dr. D. D. Whedon, the super- 
vising editor. The entire series was to be 
in thirteen volumes. The five assigned to 
the New Testament have been published and 
five of the eight assigned to the Old Testa- 
ment. Five of the twelve persons chosen to 
do the Old Testament part of the work and 
the supervising editor, Dr. Whedon have 
joined the majority. Among them is Prof. 
F. H. Newhall, to whom was assigned 
the Commentary on Genesis and Exodus. 
The work was, however, well advanced at 
his death and has now been completed by 
Dr. M. S. Terry, who has given his deceased 
colleague distinct and generous recogni- 
tion so that it can readily be distinguished 
from his own. Two more volumes will 
complete the series. The most striking fea- 
ture in the present volume on Genesis and 
Exodus is the fullnessand scholarly execu- 
tion of the introductions. They review 
with brevity and yet sufficient fullness the 
entire critical history of these Books, and 
to some extent of the Pentateuch. The or- 
dinary student will findin them all he needs 
to know as to the development of critical 
opinion, its present position and the grounds 
on which it rests. The conclusions adopted 
by the author as his own are cautiously liber- 
al. He admits that the Pentateuch con- 
tains passages which cannot be attributed 
to Moses, that it contains documents of va- 
rious dates and authorship which have been 
worked over; that the laws of the Penta- 
teuch were either unknown or neglected be- 
tween the conquest of Caanan and the exile, 
and that Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers 





show different stages of legislation, and that 
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more elaborate priestly codes and ritual ap- 
pear in Leviticus thanin Deuteronomy. The 
textual exposition is done on the general 
principles laid down by Dr. Whedon and is 
designed for general and popular usefulness 
rather than for scholars. The best opinions 
end most recent knowledge are, however, 
always introduced. 


Heaven and Earth; an Antiphon, by 
Edith M. Thomas, illustrated by W. St. 
John Harper. ($1.50.) Hark! Hark, My 
Soul! by Frederick W.Faber, illustrated by 
W.St. John Harper. (50 cts.) From Snow 
to Sunshine, by Alice Wellington Rollins, 
illustrated by Susie Barstow Skelding. 
($1.00.) These are three beautiful Easter 
publications from the press of Frederick 
A. Stokes and Brother and done in their 
rich and elegant style. Faber’s Hark! 
Hark, My Soul is the familiar hymn 
illustrated in this dainty brochure by half- 
tone evgravings after Mr, Harper’s origi- 
nal designs. In the same half-tone style 
the same artist bas illustrated Miss 
Thomas’s exquisite Antiphon, Heaven and 
Eerth. His work on both of these poems 
is exceedingly refined and suggestive, 
particularly on the frst. The lilies them- 
selves are hardly purer or more graceful 
than Miss Thomas’s *‘Antiphon,” two stan- 
aas of which We quote: 

** The guardian of the lilies, 
Where lilies do not fade, 
Upon a morn of Heaven 
Her round in gladness made; 
And as her blessed fingers 
Upon each bloom she laid, 
They, beedful of her presence, 
In lovely transport swayed, 


“Their swaying woke the lilies 

Where brief the lilies blow— 

It was a budding woodland 
Beside a river's flow; 

The lily-ward of Heaven 
Looked down with eyes aglow, 

For still she loved the pleasance 
Where she had dwelt below.” 


n the third of these poems by Alice Wel- 
lingtou Rollins, Susie Barstow Skelding 
has lavished an endless illustration of sym- 
bolical butterflies and their flowery haunts. 
The Messrs. Prang & Co. come out 
witha full line of Easter novelties, on which 
no paios or expense have been spared. 
They are in all forms, and especially rich in 
floral and symbolical cards, representing 
the Easter faith and the Easter joy, in Art 
Tiles, Ivory Mounts, Hand-painted Mounts 
and Art Books. Among the latter we 
name as worthy of special praise Not to 
Myself Alone, a poem published with un- 
usual elegance of form, and illustrated with 
six full-page etchings, by L. K. Harlow. 
The verses of the poem are set in vignettes 
iu pen-drawing by F. Schuyler Mathews. 


> 


LITERARY NOTES. 





NOVELLO, Ewer & Co. have added to 
their list of anthems one in G, by Edwin M. 
Lott, “‘On the First Day of the Week,” 
which will be serviceable as Easter music, 
and several equally sppropriate novelties 
for the season. 


..The new novel by Amélie Rives, 
which is to appear simultaneously in Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine and in 12mo book form, 
from the press of J. B. Lippincott Company, 
will be an important event in the literary 
field. The title of the story is ‘‘ The Wit- 
ness of the Sun.”’ 


.... The new weekly paper, The Sccttish 
World, has set out with the aspect of a pa- 
per that intends to occupy its journalistic 
territory with spirit aod success. The space 
particularly devoted to national topics, and 
to the affairs and social concerns of Scotch 
residents and communities in the United 
States and America, is carefully edited and 
well filled. The Scottish World is publish- 
ed at No. 90 Chambers Street. 


..A valuable book, arranged especially 
for young people, entitled ‘ Every-day 
Business: Notes on its Practical Details,” 
by M.S. Emery, will be published at once 
by Lee & Shepard, Boston. It gives in- 
struction regarding matters closely con- 
nected with busivess transactions, and its 
pages will contain instructions on business 
subjects, designed for ready reference and 
also for usein schools. 


.Professor Arthur Sherburne Hardy’s 
nevel, ** Passe Rose,’’ which has excited 
much interest while appearing serially in 
the Atlantic Monthly, will be published 
the twenty-third of this mouth. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. will issue it. Mr. Clarence 
Stuart Ward, whose ‘“‘ Wit, Wisdom and 
Beauties of Shakespeare’’ the literary 
world well remembers, is writing a novel 
entitled ‘“‘ The Reproof of Chance,” to come 
from the same Boston firm. 





.-An engraved portrait and asketch of 
the literary career and personality of 
Charles Dudley Warner form the leading 
feature of the March Book Buyer. The 
portrait is from a recent photograph, and 
gives a good idea of the face of the author 
of ‘‘ My Summer in a Garden’ and of the 
* Backlog Studies.” The new Western au- 
thor, Joseph Kirkland, of Chicago, whose 
two books, “Zury’”’ and “The McVeys,” 
have attracted much attention, is also rep- 
fesehnted by a portrait; and there is an 
interesting account of him. Mr. Kirkland 
is older than most people imagined; being 
in his sixtieth year. 


...Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. have 
ready or in press "The Life of Samuel 
Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford and Win- 
thester, by his Son, Reginald Wilberforce; 
Revised from the Original Work, With 
Additions”; also “‘ The Spirit of Chtist,” by 
Andrew Murray: two hew volumes in the 
‘* Men of the Bible ” Series, ‘‘ Daniel,’’ by 
H. Dean, and “‘ Jeremiah,” by Canon T. K. 
Cheyne; ‘“‘ The Biblical Illustrator” (Gala- 
tians) edited by the Rev. J. 8S. Exell; “ The 
Pulpit Commentary” (fT Samuel), a story 
‘Thomas Hard, Priest,’’ by Barton Lee, 
and “The Counter-Reformation,” by 
Adolphus William Ward, in the “ Bpochs 
of Church History ” Series, 


..Harper & Bros. have just published 
the promised volume by J. L. M. Curry, 
LL.D., “Constitutional Go¥erntieut in 
Spain.” Thé book is stated as the result of 
years of sttidy of the subject, and of obser- 
vation of Spanish political and social life 
during the author’s official residence in the 
country. Appendices summarize the ca- 
reers of aspirants tothe Spanish throne— 
Fernando, Leopold, Duke ef Montpehsier, 
and Amadeo; giving sketches of Christina, 
Isabel, Alfonso XII, the Infantas, the Queen 
Regent, and Alfonso XIII; describing the 
present condition of Spain in its political, 
social and industrial aspects; and there is a 
chapter explaining briefly the acquision of 
Florida by the United States. 


.-An amusing incident has arisen from 
a notice given in the December Blackwood 
of “Letters from and to Charles Kirkpat- 
rick Sharpe.” Mr. Sharpe was sharp by 
name and nature, and prone to presenting 
old stories of the past having to do with 
Scotch families. He repeated an ancient 
legend still current in Scotland, which ran 
somewhat that one of the Maxwells gave 
over his first-born to the Devil; but as the 
child grew to man’s estate the Satanic re- 
lationship did him no harm, and that as 
time passed on be became so canny as to 
entirely outwit the Old Boy. This story is 
venerable at least for its age. It dates back 
to prehistoric times, having a savor of hu- 
man sacrifice about it. Sir Patrick Max- 
well left descendants; and to-day the Max- 
wells, instead of being proud of the story, 
declare themselves incensed at its repeti- 
tion, and hold the editors of Blackwood re- 
sponsible for its publication. It would be 
a cause for libel of a highly entertaining 
character. The editors of Blackwood treat 
the incident as it deserves, declining to 
concern themselves further over ‘‘so ridic- 
ulous an incident.”’ 


-..In her recent letter to The Critic, 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett thus pro- 
tests against the invasion of a literary 
woman’s privacy and the misrepresevtations 
so carelessly put into currency by reporters 
in the daily press: 


“The member of my family who would be 
missing if it were true is at the present moment, 
I believe, reading in an adjoining room. It 
saysIlam harshto women. This may perhaps 
account for my being continually surrounded 
by a number of the very dearest and kindest, 
and for all my business affairs being in women’s 
hands. It describes me asencircled by anarmy 
of young men. Iam encircled by an army of 
two young men—aged respectively twelve and 
fourteen. They draw themselves up in battal- 
ions and form themselves into hollow squares, 
and [am rather popular with them. I have no 
other masculine acquaintances who are not 
older than myself—which gives them an excel- 
lent opportunity to be of ripe years. . . . Is 
it. or is it not, of consequence that a statement 
published and copied all over the United States 
is untrue in every word and detail? Does it, or 
does it not, matter in the least that a man or 
woman who has done honest and respectable 
work should on that account feel that his or her 
character, good taste and good manners may be 
impugned at so much a line in any newspaper? 
Does it not matter that such an individual can- 
not live a life so simple, sosecluded and so well- 
meaning as to escape the most grotesque mis- 
representation? I ask these questions not only 
for myself, but for a number of modest respect- 
able persons who have had the misfortune to 
write a popular book or play, or to occupy a 
prominent position.” 


..Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. will pub- 
lish immediately ‘* The Imitation of Christ 
and the three following Books. Now for 


the first time faithfully rendered in rhythm, 
after the manner in which they were writ- 
ten, by Thomas Kempis.’’ The publishers 
direct notice to the fact that it has been re- 
served for this century to discover that the 
form in which the “Imitation” has been 
published hitherto is misleading, inézact 
and quite inadequate to represent the 
charm of the original, and that the book 
was not written, as is known to many stu- 
dents, in simple prose, but in a rhythm 
more or less exact. That some of Kempis’s 

contemporaries were aéquainted With the 
rhythmié fotr 6f the work, is shown by a 
MS. of the “Imitation” at Brussels, 
which was written soon after Thomas 
Kempis’sdeath. Dr. Hirsche, of Hamburgh, 
who has spent a quarter of a century in 
the study of thé werk; ha’ diséovered that 
by a s¥steii 6f punctuatioa, which is rigid- 
ly adhered to, throughout the four 
divisions of the treatise (with the excep- 
tion of a few chapters in Book III), this 
rbythm is actually pointed out for the 
learner. Dr. H. has published an edition 
of the 1,441 MS. frdm Thomas’s own hatid- 
writing, in Which the author's text is fully 
and faithfully reproduted: It is with the 
help of that editioti; With aid drawn froni 
other sourcés, that the present translation 
has been miade. It is Simpler than former 
translations. The dim has beén to Hring 
out the sense of thé thaptets. The writer 
of the tiéatise is here called by his proper 
name, Thomas Kempis. Whether the 
“4,” as heretofore used, be looked upon as 
Latin or French, it is claimed to be entirely 
incorrect. 


-—— 
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ashington, New York Society in 1789, 
papers on other subjects, “The Russian 
Police,” by George Kennan, short stories, 
etc., etc. One hundred illustrations. Sold 
everywhere, price 35 cents. Published by 


THE CENTURY CO. N. Y. 


Se BOs 
“a No higher type of Devotional literature has ap- 
peared in recent years than that which cores tow 
fromthe pen of this spiritually-minded clergyman 
at the Cape of Good Hope. 

A NEW VOLUME, 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST. 


Thoughts on the indwelling cf the Holy Spirit in 
the believer and the Church. 
By ANDREW MURRAY. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 








ABIDE WITH CHRIST, I6m0....... «..-.eeeeeeee 310 
LIKE CHRIST, 16m0..............--eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 10 
WITH CHRIST IN THE SCHOOL OF PRAYER 1(0 
HOLY IN CHRIST. ........ccccccssccccsscsssscceses 10 
THE CHILDREN FOR CHRIST..........-..000++ 12 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 


38 West Twenty-Third Street, New York, 
Sold by Booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt of 
rice. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
S.Wells Williams,LL.D. 


Missionary Diplomatist and Sinalogue; a Pioneer of 
Protestant Missionsin China, for many years U. 
S. Secretary and Interpreter at Peking, author_of 
“The Middle Kingdom,” the “Tonic” and “Sylla- 
bic’. Dictionaries of Chinese and other works in 
China. By his son, Fred’k Wells Williams. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 490, with portrait on steel, cloth, 
price, $3.00. 


“The volume is a succinct history of the two em- 
pires and their relations with other{pations, as well 
as of Christian Missions in those lands during the 
last fifty years.’’"—N. Y. Observer. 


“It isthe story of atruly great ae, simply, fitly. 
and beautifully told.’’"—Andover Revie 


“ We know no better history of the government and 
of the moral, social and religious conditions of China 
thirty years agothean this book.”—Hartford Courant. 


“He won fame for himself and for his country. 
The Mography is a just and fitting memorial of one 
of the great men of modern times.”—San Francisco 

lietun. 


“ No one who wishes a view into the inside history 
of affairs in the Far East during the past hal century 
can ignore this work.”—New York, The Critic. 


“ The author has wisely made the greater portion 
of his manuscript from his father’s letters and ex- 
tracts from hisdiary. The tntertinkty text supplied 
is, however, of the highest valu is aracetally 
and clearly written.”—-Boston, Literary World. 


“In character. Dr. Williams was a man of setsbens 
Re rity, generous, f mapetnet ic and honored by all. 
he moral force personalitt is still unspent, 
and his writings 4 Engl h and Chinese will continue 
for generations to assistin the solution of LJ pro’ 
lem resulting from the contract of a pr Ouressive ve w with 
an ultra-conservative civilization.”—The Nation. 
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BIRTHDAY BOOKLETS 


Anentirely New Departure, not to Write 
in, but as a Gift on Birthdays. 
HAPPY MONTHS, A Birthday Souvenir by 


Helen J. Wood. Illustrated by Fred. Hines, _ 
sean ecdeeseecse ones coeanenoesesor sonceosesesbed $50 
BIRTHDAY RHYMES AND ROSES, 


ze Ve rses by Alice Reed, and exquisite 
Landscapes in Color by Fred. ‘Hines. Colored 
cover, tied with gold ribbon....... ...........005 35 

HAPPY DAYS AND DREAMS  Land- 
scape Y earotieun in Colur by Fred. Hines. 
With novel embossed cover, tied with gold 


HEART’S JOY. A Birthday Novelty in the 
Shape of a Heart, decorated with Roses and 
and other Flowers. Tied with a silk ribbon.. 
VFS AND FLOWERS, A Birthday 
LES velty. Booklet in the Shape of a Chest- 
put Leaf, with Flowers lying on it. Color 
Mlustrations of Wild Flowers and Poem by 
HakeD J. WEOG.. cceccccccccece cocccccccccscosccccs 
ING O’ ROSES, y Helen J. Wood. A 
. "hirthdy Novelty. Book etin Shape of a Palm 
eaf Fan, decorated with Roses. The pages 
ifustrated with Flowers in Color.............+. 23 
A PANSY WREATH. A Birthday Novelty. 
Booklet in the Form of a Palm Leaf Fan, dec- 
orated with Pansies. The pages Illustrated 
with Flowers in Color. 
JINKS AND JOYS, A Birthdav Novelty for 
Children, in Sha of a Drum. Witn Mono- 
chrome Drawings of Children, and Birthday 4 
ests ct ccccedeecstscrssncuveseated be6Secdéee 15 


Easter Cards, Hand-Painted Cards; 
Books and Novelties for Easter Pres- 
ents in Great Variety. 
Particular atteution to mail orders, 


+,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 
ceiptof price. Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West Twenty-third St., New York. 


D, APPLETON & C0. 


PUBLISH APRIL 2d: 


1. 


A Treatise on Co-operative 
Savings and Loan Asso- 
cialions, 


Including Ruilding and Loan Associa- 
tions, Mutual Savings and Lean Asso- 
ciations, Accumulating Fund Associa- 
tions, Co-operative Banks, etc. With Ap- 
pendix containing Laws of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts, 
Forms for Articles of Associations, By- 
Laws, Account Books, ete. By SEYMouR 
DEXTER, President of ‘‘The Chemung 
Valley Mutual Association.’’ 12mo, 
cloth, $1.2! 





II. 


The Playtime Naturalist. 


By Dr. J. E. Taytor, F.L.S., Editor 
of “Science Gossip.” With 366 Illus 
trations. 12mo. cloth, $1.50. 
“As the writer,” says the author in his face, 
“wasonce a boy himself, and vividly remem ore the 
never to-be-forgotten rambles and observations of 
the objects in the country. and, moreover, as he 
treasures up such reminiscences as the most pleas- 
aut and innocent of an active man’s life, he thought 
he cou'd not do better than enlist this younger gen- 
eration inthe same loves and the same pleasures, 


iff. 


A Dreamer of Dreams. 


A MODERN ROMANCE, Appletons’ 
Town and Country Library. 12mo, 
paper cover, 50 cents (also in cloth, 75 
cents). 


At all booksellers; or, by mail, on receipt of price. 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp STREET, NEW YORK. 


FOURF OLD. 


By Mes, Jennie M. Drinkwater Conk- 





, le eee $1 50 
UNIFORM WITH 
Tessa Wadsworth. .$1 50 | Story of Havnab. b....91 50 
Rue’s Hel sone oe 1 50 | Quisset Louse. . 150 
Eiecta. . . 3: 9 appease 1 60 
Fifteen... . 150] Onlv Ned.. oe PS 
Ce ccccr Dhick. : 50 | Not Bread Alone... 1 25 
Prudence... .. 1 50 | Fred and Jeanie. 1 25 
SE 1 50 | Flax to Linen....... 1 50 
The Lord and the Leper, New 
Sermons by Spurgeon......... 1 00 
Gladys Phibrick, by the author 
Of the * Gilleties”........< 20.0 75 
The Gospel According g to St. 
Paul, by Dr. J. Oswald Dykes. 1 75 
Christianity According to 
Christ, by Dr. J. Munro Gib- 
eee <P ers 2 Se eee Pee 1 7% 
Bible Animals (Newton)........ 1 25 
Gospel Sermons (McCosh)....... 1 50 
The Nonsuch Professor (Seck- 
pa RED RD ee 1 25 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


SB the TCART ne of Book 
0 T 
TORRE S Buop ings, 








REVISED EDITION for (889. 


‘*Infinite Riches in a Little Room.”’ 


CASSELL’S 
Pocket Guide to Europe. 


Flanned by E.C. STEDMAN of New York; compiled 
by EDWARD KING of Paris; revised by M. F 
SWEETSER of Boston. 

For accuracy, fullness, legibility of text and maps, 

compact beauty and usefulness, and low price, it is 

the mode! book of its kind. 


One Volume, Leather Binding, Price, $1.50. 


It is accurate, its maps are clear and legible, and 
its information fuli and exact.—Boston Transcript. 
The best of the kind pnblished.—Bulletin, Phila. 
Such a model of fullness of information, compact- 
ness of arrangement, and cheapness, should bein 
every European Tourist’s Pocket.— Mail and Express. 
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European 





Glimpses and Glances. 





By J. M. EMERSON, 


Author of **\New York to the Orient,” 
portrait of author and 42 illustrations. 


1 vol,, 12mo, cloth. Price $1.00. 


NEW NOVELS. 


etc., with 





Burkett’s Lock, 


By M. G. MCCLELLAND, author of 
“Princess,” etc., etc. 
1 Vol.,12mo. Paper, 50 cents. 


The Painter of 
OR, 
The Magic of a Masterpiece. 





“Madame Silva,” 


Cloth. 75 cents. 
Parma, 





An Italian story of Love. Mystery and Adventure, by 
SYLVANUS CoBB, JR., author of *"’he Gun-Maker 
of Moscow,” “Karmel the Scovt,” “Orion the Gold 
Beater,” etc., etc. 

12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


i vol., Paper, 50 cents. 


A Man of the Name of John, 





By FLORENCE KINe. 
Paper, 25 cents. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


CASSELL & CO., Limited, 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue. 
NEW YORK, 


1 vol, i2mo. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS... 


HARPER'S Beas - -One poe. 
HARPER’S WEEK 
HARPER’S BAZA i. 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
2” HAR 





ny 200 
PER’S CATALOGTE wit! be sent by mau 
on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 


The Testimony of Justin Martyr to 
Early Christianity. 


Lectures delivered on the L. P. Stone foundation at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, in March, 1888, by 
GEORGE T. PURVES, D.D. 
Small 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & 6O., 
38 West Twenty-Third Street, New York. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymosand tunes for Church Worsh i 
A. 8, Barnes & Co., 111 William St, Y. 


HAVE YOU SEEN INGALLS 


Bons MAGAZING! Single Wapice: 15c. 
1 FINE I TED 








THORS, write only for INGALLS’ HOMK MAGAZINE. 
This Magazine, once in three months, contains a 


Full Page | Colored Plate. 


Also full directions fc for its treatment, 
quotions from Original Paintings 
Clarkson, The Four Colored Plates are ym the 
price of a year’s subscription. 


popes psa COPY TEN CENTS. 


LF ae wish to examine the Magazine before sub- 
a’ ing. send us your full address and lc. and we 
gil send you a SAMPLE COPY, containing a Full 
Page Colored Plate by LIDA CLARKSON, printed 
in the exact colors in which it is to be painted, entitled 


“IN THE GLOAMING.” 


The Magazine gives full instructions for ag yr 4 it 
Address INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE, LYNN, MASS. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broadway, N.Y. 


MUSIC. 
nO] SN len 


Improved construction. fine instruments and Charm- 
ingeffects. A peice addition to a home. C atatonye 
free. THe G. J. HOLBROOK Co., $8 Fifth Ave, 


EASTER MUS 


In the e four taticeive’ t te Maas inter interspersed 





a = | Ps 


























through and in connection with the Responsive Read 
ings ins of being printed all aap 4 them. 
THE KI G OF LOVE. jJ.R “Mu RRAY. 

(Title “ KING OF GLORY,.”) 
SAVIOR VICTORIOUS. »®)).£.H4LL 
THE Ris EN GH NINC,©.£. ReExrorp. 
By J. E. HALL. 





In the six ® following tie Ca role: are printed after the 
Readings instead of being interspersed through them. 
proper references being given to show how the music 
can be used to best advantage with the Responses 
For | ju ST 


1889" jigew =e. 


xs. sie o 
Wirt POKROLS %y "ROOT, MUR- 
RAY, COLLIER, BOEX, &c 


EASTER GEMS, 
CHI 


ay, i BUTTERWORTH 


E EASTER A 
TH STORY of 1 RESURAEDTION 2 


Bese “eg as 





: wy® H. BATES. 38 * Park Row, 
NEW sPAPE RADV 


Bought out 8. M. Pettingill & Co., April. 1 








/INSTRUCTIVE x ENTERTAINING PoRYOUNG AOLD. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


1.“ Yellowstone National Park.” 
Wonderland. 

», “ Northern Pacitic Tour.” From the Lakes and 
Mississippi River to the Pacific “Puget Sound” and 
Alaska. 

. Tne Great Northwest. 


patente descriptive pamphlet containing thir- 
teen plates of Yellowstone National Park, Northern 
Pacitic, Columbia River, and Aree scenery free by 

mation application. W.C. RILEY, Publisher, No. 
14 Drake Block, St. Paul, Minn. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
McHALE, ROHDE & Co.. 7 and 9 Courtlandt st.. N.Y 


The World's 














BLACKBOARDS) 














For the Home and Sunday-School in great variety 
of size, style and price. Buy a Blackboard for your 
children. They will delight in marking it up. Buy 
one for your Sunday-School for the proper illustra- 
tion of the lessons. 


We have them with all necessary supplies of Dust- 
less Crayons, White and Colored, also Dustless Eras- 


ers. 
Send for Catalogue. 


ANDREWS M’F’G Co., 
76 Fifth Ave.. New York City. 


Sere to T. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
24 and 295 Weghtnaven Stren, Boston, Mass., for the 
lowest rates in all papers 


EWSPAPER | lh RTISING, 











170 Pa a 30 Cents. 
G. P. ROWELL ‘aC cO., 10 Spruce Street, N. Y 


Tie JOHN CH iVRCH CO.0 cinggts0. 
TiS ING: “AGENT. EDUCATION. 








CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

7 EAST IMTH STREET, N. Y. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

Bryn Mawr. Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
graduate and undergraduate courses in ‘anskrit, 
Greek. Latin, Mathematics, Erglish, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Jtaiian, Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old High German, History. Polit- 
ical science. Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Phi- 
losophy. Gymnasium with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus 
complete. Fellowships (value $450) in Greek, Eng- 
lish, Mathematics, History and Biology. For Pro- 
gram, address as above. 


TRAVEL. 


EUROPE 


to 
REV. Di. “wITHROW, 
_ Special Tates to Ministers. Toronto, Canada. | 


EURO PE Two graduates of this year 
e iy _ thectoay and in medicine 
desire to form a party of boys for European travel 
during the Paris Exposition. Wi] tutor. if desired. 
Eucopean experience during the Queen’s zoltes. 
References given. Address, VALE GXKADUATE, 
Union Seminary, or 162 W. 64th Street, New York. 


EXHIBITION. 


BARNUM AND BAILEY’S 
GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH. 


Madison Square Garden. 
FOR FOUR WEEKS ONLY. 
The most Elegant on. Instructive of all great En- 
ents. 

















For Jllustrated Pro- 
gram = ame, 














Circus, Hippodrome, Museum. 
Hall of Supernatural I)lusions. 
Two Menageries of Rare Wild Beasts. 
uble sof Elephants, Camels, etc., e 
Real Wild Moorish Caravan and Arabian Fantasia 
A whole Menagerie of Trained Animals. 
#0 Pantomimic Clowns. 
Rare Beautiful Sights. 
Chaste and Pure Display: 
ildren’s Palrylana Wonders 
The Grandest and ol herent! Show ever prese.ted 
by BARNUM & BAILFY. 
Two Performances Daily, at 2 and 8 P.M 
Admission 0 cents, Children under 9 25 cents. 


WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


10 $10 A DAY! 


AGENTS WANTED! 
{2"cIRCCLARS FREE. 


1000 Brewster's Safety Rein Holders 
GIVEN AWAY to introduce them. 
Every horse owner ‘buys from 1 tof.Lines 
Sever ae under horse’s feet. coe nd . J R = 

a postage an cking for 

Nickel Patel | Sample that Mells for 6 

cents. 
















Financial. 


THE HALF-HOLIDAY LAW. 


THERE is a bill pending before the leg- 
islature of this state proposing so to 
amend the half-holiday law as to make a 
whole holiday duriug the months of July 
and August. Thelaw now makes every 
Saturday in the year a half-holiday; and 
this amendment, if adopted, would make 
all the Saturdays in July and August 
whole holidays, and so far as it had any 
effect, would make the law still worse. 
Manifestly, thisis not the kind of legis- 
lation that is needed. What is really 
needed is the entire repeal of astupid and 
silly law, which is of no advantage to any- 
body, and is a serious inconvenience to 
the banking institutions of the state. The 
law was passed to tickle the ears of the 
so called labor reformers with the pre- 
tense of doing something in the interests 
of labor. It gives to the workingman no 
rights which he did not previously have 
to the fullest extent. Asa general rule, 
workingmen have paid no attention to 
the law, and have worked on Saturdays 
just as they would have done if it had not 
been enacted. If they were to work only 
half a day on Saturdays, they would soon 
find that they must be content with halfa 
day’s pay. This, if continued for a whole 
year, would reduce their earnings by the 
wages of twenty-six days that would be 
virtually lost. 

We hope that the legislature will do the 
right thing with this stupid law; and that 
is to sweep it out of the Statute-book of 
the state altogether. It ought not to re- 
quire much courage te exercise common 
sense, 


> 
> 


THE FALL RIVER STRIKE. 


THE Fall River strike for higher wages, 
by which some six thousand weavers quit 
work and stopped nearly all the factories 
for the time being, after lasting a little 
more than a fortnight, has collapsed, and 
the workmen have gone back to their old 
places at the same rate of wages. The 
employers took the ground that they 
would not yield to the demand of the 
strikers ; and the latter, after using up 
all their surplus funds to support them- 
selves and families in their self-imposed 
idleness, and after throwing away more 
than a half-month’s wages that would 
otherwise have been earned, have been 
compelled by their own necessities to re- 
sume work again. This was better than 
to continue a hopeless struggle and make 
a bad thing still worse. 

How much have these strikers gained 
by their foolish experiment? Just about 
as much as is usually gained by such ex- 
periments. When will strikers learn that 
those ‘‘ who dance must pay the fiddler ”? 
The history of strikes in this country con- 
clusively proves that, as a general rule 
admitting of very few exceptions, they 
are a losing game to the strikers them- 
selves, who are usually far the greatest 
sufferers, and hence that strikes are no 
remedy for the alleged wrongs done to 
labor. Wage-earners can do themselves 
no better service than at once to aban- 
don the striking system and dismiss their 
labor ‘‘ bosses” and ‘‘ walking delegates” 
and resume and exercise for themselves 
their own rights of individual contract. 
To surrender these rights is virtually te 
make slaves of themselves under the pre- 
tense of maintaining their freedom. 


-™ 
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STATE BANKS OF NEW YORE CITY. 


WE print in this issue the quarterly re- 
ports of many of the State banks doing 
business in this city. They will command 
the particular attention of thousands of our 
readers, and will well repay examination, 
The stcecks of the banks doing business in 
New York City are held throughout the 
country, and nosafer and more profitable 
investment can be found anywhere. 


BOWERY BANK OF NEW YORK. 














oowsaer te Mi'g Co., Holly, Wich 





NS. vincncndcnesschohehene $3,496,841 
CT ic d.nciccny vocstia tear 250.000 
GG ii 6 ksidic pide Svei on db eB i0do% 250.000 
Undivided "profits ren daniel 28,145 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 
Resources........ «.. stheeeuadou . $1,525,594 
Capital «gone RISES So 100,000 
Undivided profits ovdoeueel 135,857 
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MOUNT MORRIS BANK. 
Resources 


neendenegdasd etadbulécncee $2,375,341 
Tne cunascrenseveccet se 100. 
a See ae 200,000 
Un ivided Ms ccicesscus toes 11,581 
MURRAY HILL BANK 
II sia ei ki wds's ecncene< ike $2,258,077 
Capital stock....... sdabnmachaienss 100,000 
al aR ee ewes 200,000 
Undivided profits................. 92,236 
NORTH RIVER BANK. 
RS Fe a ee $3,100.964 
TE OE OOS 240,000 
IRE a dainccn cus ckachokeneanenan 92.182 
Undivided profits ................ 31,087 
ORIENTAL BANK 
NS uss, di cncchesesnveves $2,773,861 
IR ink. ccdue setncaneeed 300,000 
RA ane RE 300.000 
Undivided profits. .............. ne 67,561 
ST. NICHOLAS BANK 
TRODDUBOOR 6 6 6's o ccc cccccsccccee sees $3,907,037 
Capital stock........sccccscccceee 500.000 
Undivided profits................ 215,381 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE bears were on the rampage again 
last week; Atchison, Reading, Missouri 
Pacific, Rock Island and Burlington and 
Quincy a!l suffering from their depreda- 
tions. Neither the large holders nor the 
various cliques interested offered any re- 
sistance, appearing only too willing to 
gather in the odd lotsof frightened in- 
vestment stock which the bears succeeded 
in forcing out. Atchison was depressed 
by rumors that the company would he 
forced into a receivership, these reports be- 
ing based on the fact that during the last 
three months the company had been un- 
able to earn its fixed charges. These are 
at the rate of $910,000 per month; and if 
reports be true the earnings of the first 
three months contributed only about a 
million and a quarter toward the 
necessary eleven millions for the year. 
The company, however, has money 
to carry it alongfor the first six months 
of the year; a portion of necessary 
funds being raised by second mortgage 
notes, so that both the April and July in- 
terest payments appear provided for. The 
company’s officers hope to earn sufficient to 
pay the full twelve months’ fixed charges; 
but this depends entirely upon a very sub- 
stantial improvement in the company’s 
business; hence the rumors of receivership 
and reorganization, which, while decid- 
edly premature, have a discouraging de- 
gree of probability. The stock has been 
fluctuating in the vicinity of forty, and 
Mr. Gould is credited with being active in 
forcing the decline with the object of in 
some manner bringing to an end the ruin- 
ous competition with his Missouri Pacific. 
The latter was raided upon the infer- 
ence that its earnings must be relatively 
as unsatisfactory as Atchison’s; as they 
both compete for traffic inthe same sec- 
tion cf country. Thedecline in Reading 
was due to disappointment in the last 
monthly report. Two opposing cliques 
are interested in this property, and the 
bears succeeded in forcing out consider- 
able long stock, at the expense, however, 
of noticeably enlarging the short interest. 

An important event was the comple- 

tion of arrangements for consolidation of 
the Cin., Ind., St. Louis & Ohicago 
and the Cleve., Col,, Cin. & I.,, better 
known as the *‘ Big Four” and the “ Bee 
Lines.” It had further significance, also, 
in marking the tendency toward consoli- 
dation of our railroad systems, which is 
being powerfully stimulated by excessive 
competition and the restrictions of the 
Inter-State Commerce law. Several of 
our great railroad managers have lately 
referred to this feature, and there is good 
reason for believing that some highly 
important combinations are on foot, par- 
ticularly in the Middle Western States. 
Indications point to the Morgan-Vander- 
bilc party being the leaders in this move- 
ment; still their plans appear too incom- 
plete or remote for taking the public into 
their confidence. Mr. Morgan is now in 
London, and his return will be awaited 
with more interest than usually attends 
his visits, especially in view of his vigor- 
ous efforts in the direction of railroad re- 
forms on behalf of stockholders and in- 
vestors at large. 

The Southern Pacific nas decided to in- 
crease its capital stock from $100,000,000 
to $150,000,000, the new stock to be issued 
in exchange for the stocks of lines now in 
course of construction and not hitherto 





absorbed. The total stock issued will be 
about $128,000,000. 

Another feature of the stock market is 
the introduction of securities other than 
railroads in the arena of speculation. The 
stocks or certificates of several large in- 
dustrial concerns have been lately listed, 
and more are likely to follow as soon as 
a favorable opportunity offers.’ The 
Consolidated Electric Light Company and 
the American Cattle Company are 
among the latest candidates; which added 
to cotton oil trust, sugar trust, lead 
trust, etc., make a very seductive array 
to the unwary. 

The money market passed the ist of 
April with less disturbance than usual at 
this period. At the same time rates have 
been firm, partly owing to a movement of 
currency westward and partly to the call- 
ing in of some large loanx made by pri- 
vate bankers; one of $4.000,000 for the 
purpose of paying for the Lehigh Valley 
bond issue, and one of $6,000,000, on ac- 
count of meeting a payment on Boston 
gas stock. That such transactions as 
these can be made at a time when the 
money market is usually unsettled by the 
April settlements with so little effect upon 
rates, is ample evidence of the satisfactory 
condition of the money market, from the 
borrower’s point of view. Lenders, how- 
ever, complain of low rates, tho bankers 
report moderate offerings of commercial 
paper, the demand for accommodation 
being in anticipation of spring trade and, 
in some cases, to help carry surplus stocks 
of merchandise until next season. Call 
money bas been irregular at 24@6 per 
cent.; 3@4 per cent. being common fig- 
ures. Time loans are unchanged at.4 per 
ceut. for thirty, sixty and ninety days. 
Commerial paper was quoted as follows: 


Sixty Four 

DOUBLE-NAMED— days. months. 

PIPSE-CIASS. ..cccccccee coccccccccese 4K@5 = 44 @5 

Se Geiacdddedeevadteebecrsetosamast 5 @ie 5 @5K 
SINGLE-NAMED— 

pisss-class Ceibnendabiipetadensecuil 5 @e 5 @ie 





‘The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two aes 


arch 50. March 23. Differences. 


a: 023.200 $421,311, J Dec. $288,200 


Loans........ 





Specie.........+. 921,700 ey 218,7 Dec.. 1,697.00 

saat: 700 O00 Dec $43,300 
Deposi 7,956.7 iat 0, 700 Dec. 3,566,009 
Cire ulation. 1298.90 4.277200 Inc.. 15,700 


The Selbentieie shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
$80.521,700 $82,218.20 Dec. $1,087,000 

2,600 — 34,855,900 443,300 
Total reserve. .$114,954,300 $117,074,600 Dec. $2,140,200 


Reserve requ’d 
ouatnat Ce depos- 


Speci 
Les gal tenders.. 





ts 109,484,175 110,375,675 Dec. 891,500 
Exc’ss of res've 
above legal re- 
quirements... 5,450,125 ¢ 8. 925 Dec. 1,248,800 
Excess of reserve March lst, 1886............ 9,145,575 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


United States bonds were quiet but 
tirm: the prices remaining at 108} asked 
in spite of the secretary’s refusal to pay 


that figure. The closing quotations are 
as follows: 

Bid, Asked, 
434s. 1891, Registered............essee0e 108 1°84 
t¥gs. 1891. Coupon.... .. -. coceccccee- DOD 1084 
Ci, Bey MID. nc cccccsteececcséens 128% 12’ 
SEE vn. bance cectseryeees ad 129% 130 
Currency 66, 1896........... pidbetrensen 120 j 
Currency 46, 1896..... é+ weaeeeds saan eee 
Ce SMES ecenseced «-cacnceess 126 . 
SEEN TE MR accces coccscceeccsce 129144 
SS Gi BEE. cc evcccccveccccsecccse 132 


BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 




















Bid. Asked, Bid. Asked 
America.. oT — (Wanhbattan....... 170) «(175 
American Ex.. 0 151 | Mechanics’.... ..190 - 
Asbury Park....— 106 |Mercantile 190 — 
Bowery Nat...... “200 =— |Merchants’....: 15 _ 
Butch’s &Drov’s.180 — |Merchants’ Ex. .120 — 
— way 290 305 |Market & Fulton.185 - 
eesceseee 02 — |Mech’s & Trad’s..175 — 
= EE eeeeres 190 2 M sepean » ks M4 
Corn Exchange. .225 — |Metropotis.. - 
Chemical........ — 41% |Nassau..... < — 
Central sua eeess — 143 |New York.. -— DW 
Continenta).. — 128 |Ninth Nat’l...... 140 - 
CIRY...ccccccccccece S00 | North America..169 — 
Chatham — |North River..... 140 — 
Citizens’. ° - 37) — OD 
East Riv 11155 - - 
Elev enth Ward. 158 - - 
First Nat’l...... | ed -- 
Fourth Nat’l.....150 _ 136 
Fifth Ave....... nwo = 
Fourteenth St... .157 - _ 
German Amer'n. — 119 - 
Gallatin... “le Leat 155 
Germania. — |Seaboara Nat'l. “13136 = 
Garfield.. — |Second Nat’l.....i 820 
Greenwich.....- — |Seventh Nat’l.... — 1% 
Hanover.......... 2 State of N’wY" re110 1s 
Hudson River... — 150 [St. Nichoias..... 130 
=e t's & Trad’s.515 — |Tradesmen’s.... — 102 
TVING.. «.00-..-- § — |Third Nav’l...... — is 
a, Man’f...228 — PERU sccce ceces ST 
Lincoln Nat'l...209 300 |Unit’dStatesbat. zi0 _ 
Madison Square.10 105 |WeatSide Bank. 





Western Nat’l.. ‘~ 7 
DIVIDEND. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern Railroad Company has declared a 
dividend of one and tbree-quarters per 
cent., payable April 20th. 








Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, REW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMIS.‘ION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 





BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


NEW YORK. 
mee OF NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA AND 
ALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Pa. orders for all Investmentsecurities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West’ Indies. 


Issué Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 
BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, BUpors AND BRIT- 

ISH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & C0’, London — Liverpool, 


United States Government Financial Agents, for 
England. 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital $1,000,000, Surplus, $250,000, 


Collections promptiy made on all points of the 
Northwest, and remitted for on day of payment. 


H. G. HARRISON. PRESIDENT. 
Y M. 


H KNOX, ViIcE-PRESIDENT 
F. A. CHAMBERLAIN, CasH 
PERRY HA RRISON. ASST.-CASHIER. 
Correspondence Solicited, 








C. H. GRAVES & CO., 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 
Established 1869. 

Mortgage Loans and Investments, 
Correspondence Invited. 


ARVISz 





SAS CiTY, 
PAID-UP eie> AND SeUELUS Si. 140,000.00. 
anteed Real Estate Mortgages drawing rc june 
SAMUEL M. 


3 "' Ss, President. 
ROLAND R. CONKLD, Secreta: 
Eastern Office, 239 Breadway. New York 









Hints for people who have 
some self-reliance and a little 
money to lend. 

An interesting pamphlet on 
western investments, designed 
to prevent disappointments. 

Sent free. 

Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 


ansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 





DEEP. WATER ON TEXAS COAST 
N ASSURED FACT AND RENDER 
S0t THERN TEXAS 

the most eltian field for investments and loans 


om ae EN write to 
» Houston, Texas. 


“Frefannswopze OAN 


SALTY 
Offer carefully selected choic 


6 AST MORTGAGE LOANS 


in Minneapolis, and St. Paul. 
Perfeet title, absolute security, prompt pay =. 
ood character our invariable requirements, Col- 


ections free. Send for pamphlet with 
forms and references ‘O. East and bpp 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 











If anacre of land is in an old and thickly 
settled country it may be worth $50, or 
$100; possibly more. But if it is in the 
West, ina new country, say in Kansas, it 
may only be worth $10, and this for rich, 
fertile soil. Such land has a future. 

Now would you be willing to loan 2, or 3, 
or 4 dollars on an acre of such land? 

The 8S. L. DAVIDSON MORTGAGE co., 
of Wichita, Kansas, are doing this and will 
be glad to tell you of their methods ana 
business, and many things about the West, 

Send them your address. 


New England Mortgage Security Co 


6% BONDS, 
DUE JANUARY Ist, 1898. 








Assets (Dec. 1st, ’88)........... $3,658,621 21 
Outstanding bonds and other 
liabilities........ petye ana eae 2,496,360 98 


Surplusas regards bondholders $1,162,260 23 


PARKINSON & BURR, 


35 Congress Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
BONDS OF SURETYSHIP, 


Fidelity and Casualty Co., 


214 and 216 Broadway, New York, 





Cees CN acct icccctisinaciad $250,000 00 

Assets January Ist, 1889......... 274,550 21 
$200.000 in United States Government bonds de. 
posited with the Insurance Department of the State 
4 t aad York for the protection of all the policy-hold- 


Wa. M. RICHARDS, Pres't 
Guo. F. SEWARD, V.-Pres’t. | RosT. J. HULLAS, Sec. 

Bonds furnished for officers and employés of Rail- 
roads, Express, Telegraph and Transportation Com- 

nies, Banks, Public Institutions, Corporations and 

Jommercial Firms. 

The guarantee of this company is accepted by the 
courts of New York, New Jersey, Indiana, California, 
: angen. Pennsylvania, Maine, Wisconsin, Flori- 

Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Hamp- 
a and the States generally. 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. 8.COE, Pres. Ameri-JOHN L. RIKER,of J.L 
can Exchange Nat’l B’k, & D.S. Riker. 
J.S.T. wt tng EN Pres.WM. H. MAL E. Pres. At- 
\e lantic Trust Co. 
ALEX. E. ORR, Pres. N.Y... G. McCULLOUGH, N.Y. 
vreanee Excha re. & W. . Co, 
G.G. WILLIAMS. Presid’tTHOS. 5S. — of 

Chemical National Bank. Moore & Wallac 

-HULL, Retired Mch’tJ. ROGERS MAXWELL, 
H.A. HURLBURT, Pres. of Pres. Central § R.R. of N.J. 
Commissionersof Emig'nWM. a, te ARDS, Pres. 
D. VERMILYE, Pres.GEO. F. SEW ARD, Vice- 

‘Merchants’ Nat’! Bank. President. 


TRAVELLERS) 


WHO HAVE OCCASION TO VISIT EUROPE 
during the summer, should purchase a book of 
Cheque Bank Cheques, which can be cashed on pres- 
entation, at upwards of 2,000 Banking Houses, 
without charge. Apply for particulars, 


AGENCY CHEQUE BANK, 


2 Wall Street, New York. 
RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. Experienced management. One-third already 
taken. Dividends will average nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 











DENVER ixvistuents 


Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients7 years, and always to profit. 
Many have made 100 per cent.in 1 to 3 years. Only 
safe 7 conservative bargains recommended. Write 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B, CHAMBERLIN & BROS., 
Box 1934 DENVER, COL. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Capital Paid in, peoe, 
Offers 6 per cent. DERBEN'’ 








000. 
rURES pad 


CURITY COMPANY, of Hartford, Trustees for De- 
bentures. 

Chartered 1872 and HAS ALWAYS BEEN wnder the su- 
pervision of CONNECTICUT BANK CoMMISSION ERS. 

The amount of bonds which this Company can issue 
or guarantee is LIMITED BY LAW. 

Insurance Companies, Banks, other Corporations, and 
Trustees have invested largely in these securities. 


Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn. 
Graves & Vinton Co. Western Managers,8t.Paul,Minn. 

BRANCH UFFICES: 54 Equitable Daliding Boston. 
612 Walnut St., Philadelphia. FRANK HNSON, 
New York Agert. With Wilder & Farr, 51-33 Broad St. 


of FIRST LIENIMPROVED Fagus BY MORT- 
jo ag LY NK ANDINVESTMENT CO..Fargo, 
k. Send for contenant 's names residing near 

ou wan are either our stockholders or for whom we 
ave made investment. Write them you will invest 








12% LEGAL RATE- Dak. If you wish that rate 
© Guaranteed, send tor gentleman’s names 
residing near you who have made investments with 
BANK firxor. DAKOTA, they will inform you that 
they are a solid investment. 


McIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKER Ss. 
DEN VE OLOKADO, 


Dea , Bankin ng Business. 
Interest paid on Time Deposits, 
i? om Investment Department we have First 
e eon shat are absolutely safe and pay 
Pats i CENT, Interest Semi-Annu- 
ally, All ens estate taken as poy is personally 
examined by us before making loan. Investment se- 
curities for non-residents a specialty. Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. We 
collect interest and principal, and remit to our custo- 
mers - mow S i Sane, without charge. Cor- 
respondence 
e refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
or FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver, Gol. 


7% AND 2 PROFITS. 


We buy property in name of Cli- 
ent and give contract guaranteeing at 
least eight per cent. profit in considera- 
tion of our receiving one-half of the ad- 
ditional profit made. This is better and 
safer than Bonds or Mortgages. Write 
for references and particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


Duluth, Minn. 














LOANS 





On approved productive realty in the Colden Belt 
of the Middle West at one-third its value, make 


The Safest, Most Profitable, 


AND MOST BENRARLE ee a Soomrias 
for judicious investors. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT T CO. 
JAMES vicne KANSAS CITY, Kansas. 


President, 


Capital, $500,000. Paid up $350,000 





Of, SUAP ANTEED, 


FIRST | MORTBARES 
= IMPROVE 
FARMS AND ‘CITY PROPERTY 


ZANSAS 
PRI ac & 7 per cent. 
interest semi-annually, Col- 
Seted and remitted free ef cest. 







HAVE you. 
TO INVEST? Write to 


AMPLE SECURITY AT ay i 
JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 


4 000, 000 Pioneer Kan. Kan, Mortgage Loan Firm 


ad their Inwestors’ Guide a) 


peek 





— ee 





ee, 
1e 
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April 4, 1889.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








(437) 9 











MISSOURI TRUST CoO. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000, 
Certified J Honda: ana Debentures 
§ Per Cent. and 7 Per Cent, Kirst Mortgage 


ans 
and on special contracts will ‘make investments for 
First Mor e Loene 9 
eiients in ElG GH PE a CE 


T. 
oans made on CORN ‘Gnowine lands of the West. 
nr years’ experience and invested 
without loss to anybody. For particulars, address, 
the company at SEDALIA, Mo. __ 
_0.4.€ CRANDALL, Prest. G. L. FAULHABER, Treas. 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers. 


City and i Goousey Ereperty Beoushe, 
State, citys a. Ue Scheol Bond 
4-8 d10 tL 
Money Investe 4-5 ong 10 p per « cen oans 
neloinammn All the City Banks. 
925 Seventeenth St.. DENVER.COLO. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 
Capital $500,000. Surplus, $125,000 
ortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 

toed. Mone Time Debentures issued by the Compa- 

ny. secured by First Mesteages held by trustees. — 
rest payable at the Chemical National Bank, Ne 

York. No better securities offered investors. Best tof 

Eastern and Western references furnished if desired. 

Correspondence reauested. Write for particulars. 

A. L. CLARKS, President. E.C. WEBSTER, Treas. 

D M. MCELEH M. MCELHINNEY, V.Pres. C. P.WEBSTER, Cashier. 


-E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Dulath is now where Kansas City, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha were eig t years ago, 
and investments made in Duluth now wi!! yield as 
great profits as investments made in those places in 
1879-80. Now isthe time to anticipate the advances 
that are sure to follow the great growth and devel- 
opmentsof 1889. For fuli information, prices of prop- 
eaty, etc., call on or write 


Cc, E, LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 


10@ SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 87 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed: 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Kecord and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass, 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 



























CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
7 GUARANTEED LOANS. 
6 6 Ofp GOLD DEBENTURES. 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 
m I and principal al pay able in New York, Thirty- 
years’ experience. nvestor ever lost a dollar, or 


waited a day for his du men 


Savings Cer maeates for sums of $5 and upwards; con 
vertible at an. 


Our ipecdliiee as aoe largely held by Trustees, Guardt- 


ans, Colleges, Savings Banks and Invest 
all the Eastern Sta i. pcapeancmees 


For references, testimonials and full information ap 
ply to the 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
poeyty ALBANY,N.Y. 40 Wali 8t., eee Fee cnr 
.. PHILADELPHIA 35 Congress Stree 


To Investors in 6% Bonds. 


Send your address for valuable information. 
H. W. HALL, 
91 Equitable Building, Boston, Mass, 








yand Farm rinrantead Bonds to Net? to 
doby Title Insurance 


Bankers, 


Cc 
as ce apes NB AL MINN 


J.C. Cc. 5% M. HUNTER, 
Real Estate, 


AND 
MORTGAGE LOANS, 
DULUTH, MINN, 


ndence invited. Refer to American Ex- 
nk, Duluth. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


Six pere a 

-and seven per cent, Interest 
payable semi-annualty. Secured by First Mortgages 
py improved farms in Pickinson County, Kan- 
Sains st worth from twe to three times the 
acin f the loan. Fourteen ey experience in 
~ z anne without a single loss to lenders. In- 
drean Payabl € at Bank of ertgees. if desired. Ad- 
dress, THOMAS KIRBY, Banker Abilene, Kansas. 


G. and 7 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall Street, N. ¥ 








Corre 
change 





TETAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT, 
ee a 


Five years yy a ee 

Wears in Lox experience ts in Surveying Lands and seven 
Texas. “Aben?, Eastern Money on Kea) Estate in 

Prom; ly paid olute Security. Interest and princt ~ 
A - Lvans pay§ per cent. net to investi 


E. B. CHANDI. ER, 
San Antonio, Texas, 


Reference by perm: 
ission to Ti 
The Independent.” N, York City. Christian Union or 








United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depositery for mone id 
Sate court, | is authorined to act as gua dy or 
rus 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 

five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 

the whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, istrators, or trustees of estates, apd 

females unaccustomed to the transaction of busin: 

as well as religious and benevolent institutions, wi 

find this company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN 4. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. , 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLISss, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JOHN A. STEWART, CHARLES 8S. SMITH, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE. WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ERASTUS CORNING, Alb., ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
8S. B. CHITTENDEN. B’k’n.. WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, CHARLES FE. BILL, 
Ww. D. SLOANE. 
HEnrRyY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


Without loss toinvestorsa good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CoO. 


Assets, $2,000.000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest security. Ask for information. 
H. KE. SIMMONS, V. Pres’t. E. 5. ORMSBY, Pres t 


150 NASSAU ST... NEW YORK CITY 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside property from one 
%G to tive years. Information and references 
freely given by 
»D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


LA RTERLY REPORTOFTHENORTH 
RIVER BANK, on the morning of Saturday, the 
23d day of Mirch, 1889 = : 
RESOURCES, 
a and discounts, — due trom )airee- 


WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANTEL B. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 

WM. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 


































909 00006seeresersosoes 2,646 88 
Due: from directors. ose 203,650 UO 
OVOPAPALUS 2.002 ccccccccccccccccccsee socccecs 6,360 335 
Due from trust companies, state and 
national banks.........+..++ $326,499 31 326,495 31 
Banking-house and lot.. oe Fi 000 00 " 
Other real estate..... 9,165 62— 94,165 62 
Bonds and mortgages 10,660 OU 
Stock = and bonds...... 1,00u 00 
Spec tease ateigeaet seine abou 100.668 50 
United States lez ad A 
es notes of national oa ‘ 197,456 v0 
‘ash items, viz. 
Cains and che for the 
next day’s exchanges..... $156,898 #2 
Other items carried as 
GRE. ccccosccncdaccsonoccocece 1€0,346 1i— = 317,244 49 
Loss and expense, viz: 
Current expenses........... 10,616 9$2— 10,616 92 
iio nsdgscenccecerussasncnegsenseeseses $5,100,964 U7 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash...........+.+ $249,000 00 
Surplus fund.........0.--scceeeeeeeees ceeeee 92,181 SL 
Undivided profits, viz.: 
PD OSNMG. cccvccccscccesscosce $24,049 47 
Exchange.......... eee 40 18 °7 
Interest....... - 2,780 44 
Other protits 238 48— 31,087 16 
Due depositors as follows, viz 
Deposits subject to check.. ’e, 458,816 88 
Demand certificates of de- 
Dacascasestoccessecece 00 7,126 76 
Certified checks..... ....... 57,433 99— 2,523,377 63 
Due trust companies, state 
and national barks........-. $213,911 8i— 213,911 87 
Unpaid dividends.......... 405 60 405 60 





WORE, cicdscdtesnscnctedcadenssececckucncse $3, 9 964 TT 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF Sow Yo 
E. E. GEDNEY, President, and Fb. R. MN GiR- 
SOLL, Cashier, of the NORTH RIVER BANK, a bank 
located and doing business at No.187 Greenwic h Street, 


in the city of New York, and in said county, being duly 


sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing re- 

port. with the schedule accompanying the same, is, in 

all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 

said bank before the transaction of any business on the 

23d day of March, 1889. to the best of his knowledge 

and belief; and they further say that the business of 

said bank has been transacted at the location named, 

and not elsewhere; and that the above report is made 

in compliance with an official notice received from 

the Superintendent of the Banking Department, des- 

ignating Saturday, the 23d day of ve 1£89, as the 
day on which such report shall be m 

2 E. GEDN EY, ‘President. 
K. INGERSOLL. Cashier. 
Severally onusel and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 26th ~ of March, ~— awe me, 
LLARD R. 
___ Notary Pupite (1), N. Y¥. Co, _ 

UARTERLY REPORT OF THE ST, 

NICHOLAS BANK OF NEW , FORE. on the 
morning of Saturday, March 23d, 1889 











Due from directors....... 000 
Due from state and 180,650 08 
Real C8tate.....ccccccccccccccees 6 619 YL 
Bonds and mortga 4,742 28 
Stocks and bonds... mae 171,591 25 
160,591 OO— 375,018 18 


Exchanges for G. House...... $1,1u5, 5d 83 
Other items cerried as cash. 
Current expenses and taxes paid 





LIABILITIES. 
CIN, 02.0. cececccescactesonescesoveessveses 
BEE: veccccccnseseedqsees ue 
Due depositors as follows,viz. 
Deposits subject to check.. $1, 994,180 56 
a” certificates of de- 
cértined check 
Due state and nationai banks 
UMpREE GIVIGOREB aco scccccccccvcsecccccecece 








$3 gd Al 
Jew YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss 
B. GRAVES, President, and WILL TA Mt 
J. gy tt Cashier, of the SAINT NICHOLAS 


STATE OF N 
ARTHUR 


BANK, NEW YORK, a bank located and doing busi- 
ness at No. 120 Broadway, in the City of New York, 
in said county. being duly sworn, each for himselt, 
Says that the foregoing report, w fe the scheduie 
accompanying the same, 

statement of the condition of the said 
the transaction of any business on the | 23d day of 
March, 1889, to oe | best of his mow leege, and belief; 
and they further say that the business of said bank 
has been transacted at the location Damned and a 


pliance with an official notice receivea from the 
superintendent of the Banking Department designa- 
ting Saturday, the 23d Hall be of Marsh. 1889, as the day 


on which such yr shi 
GRA’ ES, procitent. 
Wit, mG BRON ER, Cash 
Severally subscribed ay aoere 5 vo at bot depo- 
nents the day of March, 1889, bef: 
WM. nT HARP, 
blic, Kings County, 


Certificate filed in New ow York © County, 





UA STRELY EPoRr OF THE MUR- 


morning of Saturday, 
the ood eet or Month is ‘ 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, ty po from di- 
recto: 





tional banks, ‘on pe per oc sch 
er real estate, as par os 














} and mortgages _— schedule. 2,253 98 
8 soe and bonds as as per schedule......... a 4 
U hited States legal-tender notes —e cir- 
culating notes of national banks........ 167,055 00 
Cash items, viz., bills and check 
for the next day’ 8 prhenee.. $74,002 15 
er items carried cash, 
as per schedule................+ 1,390 42 
——_ 15,392 57 
Loss ona Reo A ccthaesasensteoneente 
Current OXPONSES...........cceccecsvecsees 8,939 40 
Assets —— “ineluded under any 
of the above heads, viz.: 
ture and aateres.. 2,500 00 
Suspense account 5,783 76 
8,233 76 
$2,258,076 66 
Capital stock paid ty in cash. $100,000 00 
‘ap! * paid in, in cas 
Su und.. 200,000 Ou 
Un 
t 73 
Exchange. &4 
Interest... 49 
92,236 06 
Due depositors as follows, 
Deposits subject toch heck... v4 749,949 12 
Demand certificates of de- 
Wsnkistsenchedohecsesse 6,218 44 
Certified checks.............. 5,509 $2 
Due trust companies, state 
and national banks, as per 
GEROEEED. vo ccccceccccccccccecce __ 58,78 787 72 
1,865,565 10 
Amount due not tnetated under “any y of 
the above heads. 
Unpaid dividends. .c........... ssscscsses 275 50 
$2. a: ans 66 
STATE oF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YO: 
WILLIAM A. DARLING, President. “aad AUBERT 
RRAY HILL BANK, a 


H YALE. Cashier of the MU 
bank located and doing business at No. 760 Third 
Avenue, in the city of New York, in said county, being 
duly sworn, each for himself, says ——. oe Seseosing 
report, with the schedule accom pan: me, is. 
inall r a true ot the condition s 

said bank before the tr ction of an 
the 284 day of March, 1589, to the best of his know! beep 
and belief; and they iaahara say that the business of 
said bank has been transacted at the location named, 
and not elsewhere; and that the above report is made 
in compliance with an official notice received from 
the Superintendent of the Banking Department, des- 
ignating Saturday,the 23d day of March, 1889, as the 
day on whicn such reners shal) be made. 

WM. A. DARLING, President. 
A. H. YALE, Cashier 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 25th “es ot March, 1889, befo: 
HOMAS DARLING, Notary’ Public. 


U ARTERLY PROSs, OF THE BOW- 











ERY BANK W YORK, on the morning 
of Saturday, the 230, day FE March, 1889: 
ESOURCES. 


Leone and discounts, less due from di- 





ors 
Due | oom directors 









Ov 
Overdrafts, as per schedule ............-.+. $4 96 
Due from trust tether coy ~— and na- 
tion banks, as per schedule............. 111,419 75 
Due from private Seakeorsana! brokers, as 
EP i caersoseseccoas wescss annesnens 1,978 74 
Real estate. as per schedule.......... ..... 19,694 ll 
Bonds and mortgages, as per schedule.. 50,491 
} sane and bonds, as per schedule......... ie : 
U. 8. Nogal-tender notes and circulating 
notes of national BORED. 0 ccoscceccceccesce 167,598 00 
Cash items, viz. 
Bills and checks for next 
days exchanges .......... $173,642 62 
Other items carried as cash, 
as per schedule........... 990 40— 174,633 02 
. : "$3,496,841 43 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in in cash. $250,009 00 
Surplus fund 250,000 00 
Unaivided profi 
iscoun $25,091 22 
Interest 3,053 85— 28,145 07 
Due deposi s follows, 





2: 
Deposits subject to check.. $2,814,621 62 
— 7 certificates of de- 


pos: 750 00 
cértitiea CROCES. ....0.ccccceee 42/965 > 2,858,638 35 
—_ —. pot included etaest any 0 


U ape dividends Laveatibabedkencdee. beeen 765 99 
$8.46, 43 

STATE oy. NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW Y 
HENRY P. DEGRAAF, President, and RICHARD 
BOWERY RANK OF 


HAMILTON, Cashier, of the 
NEW YORK, a bank located and doing business at 62 
Bowery, in the City of New York, in said county, 
being uly sworn,each for himself, says that the fore- 
going report, W ith the yy accompanying the 

‘ame, is,in all r rue st tof the con- 
dition ot the said bank before the transaction of any 
business on the 23d oor of March, 1889, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief; and they further say that 
the business of said bank bas been transacted at the 
location named, and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of the Bank- 
ing Department designating Saturday, the 23d day of 
March, i889, as the day on which said report shal! be 


made. 
(Signed) y P. DeGRAAF, President, 
R. HAM ody Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by aan depo- 
nents, 7 29th day of March, , before m: 
(Signed) -R. KUBAN. Notary. 
UARTERLY REPORT OF THE ELEV- 


ENTH WARD BANK on the morning of Satur- 
day the 2?d day of March, 1889. 
RESOURCES. 








——— and discounts, less due from sol 


$1,095,531 81 
80,628 62 













69 32 
101,944 13 
45,000 00 
1.075 
42,778 75 
82,537 00 
legai-sender no 

yt of national banks.............s.+0+ 78,103 00 
Bills and checks for the n day’s ex- 

CRARBOB. 02 cccccccocseccccece oobneeess 43,035 3s 
Items carried as cash. ée0 495 00 
CUPTORE GPGMTOR. . cccceccccccccoccccocccecs 4,996 45 

$1,525,504 49 
LigBiLtTiEs. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash $100,000 00 
ad | profits, viz.: 
SNRs ccbyccdésnevesccecsé $9,259 07 
Exchange 97 88 
terest...... 820 90 
Other profits 25,179 O1— 185,856 86 
° depositors as follows, 

viz.: 

Deposits epbiect to cheek... $1,227,654 1 

Certified c 


61,951 ie 1,289, - 63 
Unpaid pte icigondneneonseonsi abate 2 00 


$1,525, 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 


ans 
city of New York,in said county, being Ske Gee che 
for himself, saith that ot foregoin 
schedule accompan the same is, Se ai yeapects, 
a true statement of the condition of the said bank be- 
fore the transaction of any business on the 23a day of 
rch, 1889, to the bestof his knowledge and ye 
ant they further iy / that the business of said bank h 
been transacted at the location named, and not mg 
whacer and that the above report is made in compii- 
ance with an official notice received from the Super- 
intendent of the Banking Department designating 
Saturday, the 234 ~ ot meaarch, 1888, as the day on 


which such report be made, 
HENRY STEE President. 
CHAS. E. E BROWN, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to A tgs h depo- 
nents, the 25th day of bs 1889, before 
pat, on W. Swaixe, 
Certificate filed in New York County, ' 








UA RIRELY REPORT OF THE MOUNT 















MO Peek ah morning of Saturday, 
the 234 ar uf March, 1889: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 

DOGNITBsaccccen: : 00 pcness.ocanssacacs ape $1,705,002 80 
Due from directors.......4....0-ssceeceenes 54,589 91 
Due from_ trust companies. state and 

national banks,as per schedule......... 57,129 16 
Other real estate, as per schedule.. m_ 17,151 07 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule. .. 5 

specie i ales dap nteeeabndnnashemmanitnhh 100,519 91 
Uv. ‘i legal-tender notes ‘and’ ci: 
ing notesof national banks............. 175,946 00 
Cash items, viz.: Bilis and 

checks for the next day’ 's 

exchanges. . stecceveseeee $106,388 50 
Other items carried as 

as per schedule..... ....... 537 22— 106,925 79 
Loss ane ,expenes.vis.: 

Current CXPONSES....... .......ceseceeee 902 92 
Assets A included under any of the 

above heaas, viz.: 

Furniture and fixtures................. 4,000 Gu 

$2,375,341 31 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid oe LE $100,000 00 
aa us fun 200,000 Ou 
a BD 
I : 

Other profits. 8,401 97— + ~=—:11, 580 98 
Due depositors as follows, 

Deposits subject to check. a, 875,746 38 

Demand certificates of d 

WEED bdek. Seape der tviccccoceed 27.542 29 

Certitied checks ........ .... 486 56— 1,939,775 23 
Due trust com punies, state and national 

banks, as per schedule.................. 61,858 13 


= private 
Da sece.sebeassvencetecsannvesesess M4 76 

Due individuals and corporations other 
than banks and Gopcsitons, as per 








schedule 84 85 
or 50,000 00 
Amount due not included under any of 
the above heads, viz.: 
Cashier’s checks cutstanding ......... 12,027 36 
2,375,841 31 
STATE OF NEW OnE, COUNTY OF Rag A vou HK 


JOSEPH M. DEVEAU, Presiden Ww. 
ROBINSON, Cashier, of the MOU NT’ MORRIS BANK, 
a bank iocated and doing business at No. 85 Bast 
One Hundred and Twenty-fiftn Street, in the city of 
New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for 
himself, says that the ap ad Fopert., A the 
scheduie accompanying the same, is, ina a 
atrue statement of the condition of the oe ben 
fore the transaction of any business on the 23d day ~ 
March, 1889, to the best of his knowledge and 
lief; and they further say that the business of said bank 
has been transacted at the location named, ard not 
elsewhere: and that the above report is made in com- 
pliance with an official notice received from the Su- 
perintendent of the Banking Department designating 
Saturday. the 23d day of March, 1889, as the day on 
which such report shall be made. 

JOS. M. DEVEAU, President. 
THOS. W. KOBINSON, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 

nents, the 25th day of — 1889, before me, 
H. LIVERMORE. 
Notary Public. New York County. 
UARTERLY REPORT OF THE O ORI- 
ENTAL BANK, onthe morning of Saturday the 
23d day of March, 188¥: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from dl- 
rectors 








Overdrafts, as per schedule 

Due from trust companies, state and na- 
tional banks, as per schedule 

Banking-house and lot, as 


POF SCROAUIC..........cccce-e $80,000 CO 
Other sees estate, as per 
BOROEMIA. cose covcccccccccccccs 900 


0o— 
Bonds a mortgages, as per schedule.. My 





—— and bon as per schedule....... m4 25 
U pee States iegai-tender notes ae 
irculating notes of national banks.. 122,289 00 
Cc oan items, viz.: 
Bills and’ checks for the 
next day’s exchanges. $81,608 73 
Other items car 
cash, as per schedule..... 18,415 28— 100,024 01 
Les and expense, viz.: 
CPPGRS CEOMER ok6cccnsevcccccsesccccss 5,020 78 
$2,773,861 45 
AAR STINS. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.............. $200,000 00 
Surplus FUnd........eseeececesesseeees sees 200,000_00 
Un aves profits, viz.: 
BIE ccoccsccssccccsese 06 $17,876 18 
Exchange rent. 1,429 17 
Interest......... oe 1,114 8 
Other audi behhehaisnweseecs 47,141 %— 67,561 39 | 
Due depositors as follows, v 
7°$2,074,538 10 


Deposits subject to aa. 
a certiticates of de- 
seneeetesvesdetssvecocves L- 2 

28.951 T0— 2,104,489 92 
Amount due not inciaded under either of 

the above heads, viz.: 

Unpaid RAE i ROD ae 1 810 14 4 

7 $2, TTR BBL 45 45 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YO 

Cc, W. STARKEY, President, and NELSON” G@. 
AYRES, Cashier of the ORIENTAL BANK, a bank 
located and doing business at No. 122 Bowery, in the 
Uity of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, 
each for himself, Saith that the foregoing report, 
with the schedule accompanying the same, is, in all 
respects, atrue statement of the condition of the 
fore the transaction of any bi 
the 23d day of March, 189, to the best of his 
A.B. and belief; - they further say that the 
business of said bunk has been transacted at the 
location named, and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report is made in compliance with an official 
neties received from the Superintendent of the Bank- 

ing Department, designating Saturday, the 23d day 
of March, 1889, as the day on whicn such report shail 


be made. 
C. W. STARKEY, President. 
NELSON G. AYRES , Casnier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by 
nents, the 26th day of March, i889, before fog 
Jos. KE. K&HOR, 
Notary Public (No. 1), New York County. 


DIVIDENDS. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA # WESTERN R. R.) 


th depo- 











w YORK, March 29th, 5 
DIVIDEND ‘OF ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS 
per cent. upon the Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany will be paid April 20th. 
Transfer books will close at 3 P.M., April 3d 
and reopen April 22d, 1889. 
BREDERICK H. GIBBENS, _ Treasurer. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL | RAILWAY 
Co wpayr. 
NgEwW York, March 13th, 1889. 
Nozice is hereby given that a dividend has been 
declared from net earnings of the fiscal year 
ending June 30th, 1889, of Two Dollars per share on 
the Preferred stock of this Company, “payable on the 
26th day of April next, at the office of the Company 
42 Wall Street, New York. 

The Preferred Stock transfer book will close on the 
10th day of April,at3 P.M.,and reopen on the 26th 
day of April next. 

FRANK 5. BOND, Vice-President. 


WESTERN Cyeen TELEGRAPH COMPANY, i 
EW 











YorkK, March 13th, 1889, 
DIVIDEND NO, S82. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a quarteriy dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUAR- 
TER PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this com- 
pany from the net earnings of the three months end- 
ing March Sist, inst., payable at the office of the 
Treasurer, on and after the 16th day of April next to 
shareholders of record on the Wth day of March 
inst. 

The transfer books will be closei at 3 o’clock on 
the afterncon of the 20th inst., and reopened on the 
lst day of April next. 

R, H, ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 
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Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 

THERE are unmistakable signs through- 
out the market this week that the present 
season is drawing toaclose in commis- 
sion circles. The attendance of fresh 
buyers has been limited and the great 
part of the movement has been on account 
of previous transactions. Agents are 
showing very few new lines and the opin- 
ion seems pretty general that altho a fair 
average trade may be done for some time 
yet no revival of activity is to be looked 
for until the opening up of “ fall” trading 
about June. Prices, as a rule, keep 
steady, as stocks are generally light, but 
an exception must be made in print cloths, 
which are easier, on account of the termi- 
nation of the strike, low-grade ginghams, 
apparently quite demoralized, and some 
makes of sheetings. The jobbing trade 
has been without particular change, a 
light but fairly regular business on old 
lines being recorded from day to day. 
In auctions the feature has been the Phe- 
nix Company’s Silk Sale, embracing 2,000 
pieces in a wide variety of attractive 
styles. These were widely distributed, 
the range of prices being too high for 
large buyers as a rule, and such as retail- 
ers only could venture upon. 


PRINT CLOTHS. 


Print Cloths early in the week were 
firm at 4c, but since the weavers have re- 
sumed working there has been a distinctly 
weaker tone, and 64x64s are at the close 
offered at 3jc. for delivery, April, May or 
June. There is no ‘ spot” market, as 
there are no stocks to offer. 


COTTON GOODS. 


The most noticeable point in these is 
the firmness of bleached goods, the re- 
duced production of the Fall River Mills 
generally computed at one million pieces 
below what it would have been with no 
‘* strike ” being mostly in ‘‘ bleached.” 
In other directions the demand has been 
of asomewhat sluggish character, but be- 
yond easier prices ruling in Southern 
three-yard sheetings, without change in 
values, drills, denims, dyed-ducks, ticks, 
checks, cheviots, plaids, cotton flannels 
and cotton blankets, etc., moving very 
quietly at previous prices. 


PRINTS AND PRINTED COTTON DRESS GOODS. 


In prints, fancies have been in strictly 
moderate request but in printed dress 
goods a fair aggregate business has been 
reported in sateens, challies, lawns etc., 
by agents. Jobbers have had a quiet 
trade as a rule with an occasional good 
day in calicoes. In ginghams and wash 
dress fabrics, only the finer dress styles 
have met with any favor, low grades being 
practically unsalable except at ruinously 
low prices. In ‘* wash” goods a fair 
jobbing trade has been done. Dress goods 
in mohairs, serges and henriettas have 
been in fair request and an average dupli- 
cate movement is reported in soft wool, 
worsted and plain and mixed wool 
tricots. Throughout light stocks are held 
and prices are firm. 


WOOLEN GOODS. 


Woolen goods have moved principally 
on account of former transactions or re- 
orders, there having been very little new 
business done. Heavy worsted suitings 
and trouserings, heavy cassimeres and 
heavy satinets have made up the bulk of 
the transactions, only light selections be- 
ing made of spring weight worsted suit- 
ings and cassimeres. Flannels and 
blankets are steady with a quiet trade 
only. 

FOREIGN GOODS MARKET. 


The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1889, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 

For the week. 


1889. 1888 


Entered at tne port... $2,466,983 $2,292,687 

Thrown on market.... 2,437,242 2,428,128 
Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered atthe port... 42,549,681 89,953,491 

€nrown on marxet.... 43,171,242 89,918,072 


Jn common with “ domestic goods” this 





has been a quiet week in the foreign 
trade. Importers have expected this and 
state that even so business has been on a 
satisfactory scale. Prices have asa rule 
held well up to previous limits, stocks of 
goods being considerably lighter than a 
year ago, and reports from the country 
being indicative of a very fair duplicating 
business during the normally quiet time 
to be expected after so active an opening 
trade. in silks, fancies are still favorites 
to the exclusion of plain goods, and as 
they are in light supply, prices are very 
firm. Henriettas and mohairs keep the 
lead in foreign dress goods and the de- 
mand is in excess of the supply, while in 
cashmeres a fair business has been done. 
In woolens and worsteds there is no alter- 
ation in the direction of business, fancy 
worsteds being still most sought for, with 
suitings in pronounced patterns in better 
favor than the quieter styles. Cheviots 
are entirely neglected, there being no 
semblance of a demand for this class of 
goods, 

During the week there has been a‘‘cut” 
in the price of spool cotton, all the lead- 
ing manufacturers having reduced their 
best cord thread, 200 yards, from 55c. to 
47c. per dozen. 








READING NOTICES. 





RILEY’S TOURS. 

On the 19th page of this issue of THE INDEPENDENT 
will be found the advertisement of Mr. W. C. Riley, 
of St. Paul, Mino.,to which it is orly necessary tocail 
the attention of our readers that tney should be in- 
terested in at least sending for his illustrated descrip- 
tive pamphlet. 


> 
ao 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


Use the Excelsior Cottage Colors, in paste form, 
ground in pure linseed oil. Twenty beautiful colors. 
The Excelsior Cottage Colors are more economical 
than other so-called paste paints, because they a 
sorb more oil and produce a greater number of gal- 
lons of paint. Very durable. We guarantee them. 
SEELEY BROS, 52 Burling Slip, New York City. 

oterdiiipes 
Cold, bare and brown lie billside. dale and plain. 
They rest from labor now; yet flower, fruit and grain 
Shall cover them again. Complain not that they 





slee 
Sow worthy seed; a worthy harvest shalt thou reap. 


Care in the selection of seed 1s of prime importance 
in securing good results. Get worthy seed; seed that 
is pure and fresh; euch seed as James J. H. Gregory. 
of Marbiehead, Mass., raises on -his own farms, and 
has sold to the public forthirty years, and worthy 
harvests shalt thou reap. Send for his [859 catalogue, 
free to all. 

ccbubhemientnsnlailitiisa ad 
SANATORY UNDERWEAR. 

ON board of the steamer “Oregon” when she was 
lost off the coast of Long Island some four or five 
years ago, was a gentleman returning to this country 
to introduce the Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen Sys- 
tem of underclothing. We presume he didi not fully 
realize the importance of the movement he was 
about to inaugurate, but it has been a very great 
blessing to the American people. These garments 
are of fine quality and are all wool. They are de- 
signed for both summer and winter use; for day and 
night and for the young andthe old. We have fuily 
tested them at all seasons of the yearand the great- 
est praise we can sibly give them is to say that 
we wouid not willingly do without them. The price 
of the goods has been reduced so that there is norea- 
son, on account of the price, why all should not enjoy 
the benefits to be derivea from using them. 








“EMERSON PIANOS. 

OuR readers will have noticed in our paper the ad- 
vertisement of.the Emerson Piuno Co., of Boston, 
Mass., and we wish to say a word to them regarding 
these pianos. 

The Emerson Piano Company “ point with pride” 
to the fact that since they commenced business they 
have manufactured forty-five thousana pianos, a 
large proportion of which are to-day in satisfactory 
use. ‘The Company claim to make as good pianos as 
any other manufacturer, both as regards tone, work- 
manship, materials and lasting qualities. In fact, 
they warrant every piano made by them which 1s a 
pretty eg te-t of their claims. They will take 
pleasure in sending a catalog to any address upon 
application, and we advise our readers to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity tosecure an excellent piano 
ata low price. 





A PATENT has just been soenees on an ingenious 
contrivance, made by Mr. njamin D. Milliken, of 
pomerville, Mass., forthe purpose of mixing tiquid 
and powdered substances, where the latter cannot 
ve held in solution. This will be a great convenience 
to manufacturers of sauces, liquid polishes and the 
like, where a given quantity of each ingredient must 
enter every package. The Machine is so constructed 
thatan “agitator,’’ revoiving in the tank, keeps the 
contents in perpetual“ boiling spring’’ motion, and 
at the same time straining the liquid. Ap additional 
device measures the quantity required for each bot- 
tle, filling the same at the rapid rate of 48 botties per 
minute, or 200 gross a day. One of these machines 
has been in constant use since April of last year, at 
140 Commerciai st., Boston, where itcan be seen by 
any one interested, pumping Parlor Pride Stove 
Enamel.—Ezchange. 


IN these days when food adulteration is so com- 
mon, it is acomfort to find an article for the table 
that isthoroughly reliable. Walter Baker & Co,’s 
breakfast cocoa is eminent in this limited class. No 
chemicals are used in its manufacture and it is abso- 
lutely pure. it forms moreover a delicious and 
healthful drink, as refreshing, and more nutritious, 
than tea or coffee, and free frum the injurious effects 
than those beverages sometimes produce. And it is 
very cheap withal. The honse of Walter Baker & 
Co. has maintained for more than 100 years a great 
and honored repute by the excellence and purity of 
its manufactures. 











RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


THE General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. =. A., will meet according to appointment in 
the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New Yo 
City, Thursday, May 16th, Iss, at ll A.M.. and will be 
opened with a sermon by the retiring moderator, the 
Kev. Chas. L. Thompson, D.D., of New York City, 

The undersigned us the Committee on Commissions 
will be present at the Church on Wednesday evening, 
May 15th, 1089, at 7:30 P.M:, and on Thursday, May l6th, 
at ¥ A.M., to receive the credentials of Commis- 
sioners. 

WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTS, Slated Clerk. 
WILLIAM KE, Moore, Permanent Clerk. 

N.B.—Correspondence with reference to railroad 
transportation and the official business of the Assem- 
bly should be addressed tothe Kev. W, H. KOBERTS, 
D.v., 90 Gilbert Ave,, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Correspondence with reference to the entertain- 
ment ot commissioners should be addressed to the 
Rey. HOWARD CROSBY, L.D., Chairman of the Spe- 
cial Commitvee of Arrangements, 116 East 19th Street, 
New York City. 








é&= No Chemicals.23 


W. BAKER 








even ammonia. 


its preparation. 


mechanical processes the 


natural cocoa. 


W. Baker & Co., Dorchester, Mass. 


Noenald 
EC atuble AS Ca 


Cotton Dress Fabrics, 


“D. & J. ANDERSON’S” 
CELEBRATED 


AEPH YRS. 


UNRIVALLED FOR DURABILITY AND WEAR. 


“Freres Koechlin’s” 


NOVELTIES. 
“Marie Antoinette,” Crepe Cloths, 
Toile-a-Voile, Printed Sateens, 


Broadooeny RK 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 








BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
Cuicaco Corset Co. 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 


y return mail. Full Description 
FREE pieeiz Sisnivice csemct Bree 





3 


To increase the solubility of 

the powdered cocoa, various expe- 

~ dients are employed, most of them 

being based upon the action of some alkali, potash, soda or 

Cocoa which has been prepared by one of 

these chemical processes can usually be recognized at once 
by the distinct alkaline reaction of the infusion in water. 


W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa 


is manufactured from the first stage to the last by perfect 
mechanical processes, no Chemical being used in 
By one of the most ingenious of these 
greatest degree of fineness is 
secured without the sacrifice of the attractive and beautiful 
red color which is characteristic of an absolutely pure and 








Breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure 


and it is soluble. 





18th St, (9th St. and 6th he, 


NEW YORK, 
Have received and are now 
showing complete Lines of 


this Season’s importation 


of 


Silks, Dress Goods, 


Laces, Trimmings, 
Linens, etc. 


They also 
direct attention to the unt 


sual attractions offered in 
Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
SUITS, 


CLOAKS, 


AND 


UNDERWEAR 


ALL AT 





Slat” Cases and Cabinets, Chases, 


memret FOL eR) i 


Gast cor. FULTUN & DUTOH Sts. New Yor®_ 
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Established 50 Years. 


JONES, 


8TH AVENUE, 


CORNER OF 


19TH ST. 


SPECIAL SALE 


CARPETS. 


RING STYLES NOW OPEN. 
WILTON VELVETS. y Oe, BRUSSELS AND TAP- 


R 
CHINA MATTINGS, COCDA MATTINGS, 
SMYR ROU 


NEW. AyD HANDSOME ‘DESIGNS. 
ART SQUARES ALL SIZES 
OIL CLO NS LINOLEU Ms, ETC. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


LACE CURTAINS. BED SETS. 
SHADES AND FIX LURES. 
DRAPERIES. HANGINGS AND POLES. 
FURNITURE COVERINGS. 
SILK ant MOHAIR PLUSHES TAPESTRIES. 
AMIES AND JUTE CGVERINGS 


FURNITURE. 


PARLOR, BEDROOM: LIBRARY. DINING-ROOM, 
OFFICE OUTFIT 
BEDS AND BEDDING. 
SPECIAL SPRINC SALES. 


LADIES’ MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
Suits, Cloaks, Jackets, Jerseys. 


DOMESTICS. 
FLANNELS. MU SLIN NS, WASH FABRICS, ETC. 
D S$ GOODS, SILKS 
HOSIERY, ‘SHOES, LACEs, "ETC. 
FANCY GUODS, ETC. 


OWEN JONES’ SONS, 


Eighth Ave. cor. 19th St., New York. 


CARPETS. 
UPHOLSTERY. 


We are displaying a larger and morc va- 
ried stock than ever before, You will find 
prices lower than ever. Weare not manu- 
facturers and consequently are not bound 
to sell only the production of one mill, 

We do not gell on commission and there- 
fore are not more interested in one make 
above another; but our stock is selected 
from the oldest and most reliable factories 
in Europe and America,and thus we are en- 
abled to furnish to our customers the most 
complete assortment in the world to select 
from. 

We offer this week as Special Bargains: 

A large line of ROVAL WILTONsS, the 
best wearing carpet made, 

A balance of a manufacturer’s stock ot 
WILTON VELVETS at about the price of 
an ordinary Brussels, 

A large assortment of EXTRA SUPER 
INGRAINS at less than manufacturer’s 
cost. 

China and Japanese Straw Mattings ot 
our own direct importation. 1,000 rolls« 
white, red-check and fancy patterns AT #4 
PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS, 

In Upholstery, a large selection of choice 
fabries for Furniture Coverings at about 
one-half their actual value, Also, constant- 
ly on handafuall line of fine Parlor Furni- 
ture, our own upholstering, at prices tar 
below the usual charge tor first-class work. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH 8STs., 
New York, 


BINDERS 


FOR 
‘ LHE INDEPENDENT. 
Price Reduced. See page 31. 

















W. & J. Slog 


Are now ready to show an 
extensive assortment ofdou- 
ble width (54 inches) BEST 
QUALITY VELVET CAR- 
PETING in choice elegant 
designs specially well adapt- 
ed to the furnishing of large 
parlors, dining rooms, and 
halls of hotels and public 
buildings. 

Where durability and ar- 
tistic effects combined are 
required these goods have 
no superior. 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Sts, 


NEW YORK. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD 


= Make the most Reliable 
EGP TRUNKS, vn 


—_ 
1 14 Cortlandt _ 


4 West of Broadway. 

¥ 556 Broadway, 
Below Prince St. 
723 SIXTH AVE., Below 42d St. 
N B, For European travel we now offer the 


“BAMBOO TRUNK,” 


the lightest trunk in the world. 




















Do you want your 
Children Clothed 


In the latest New York Styles at the least cost? 


pers 





Offer unequalled facilities for the outfitting of 


Boys, Girls and Babies 


With everything from Hats to Shoes, and absent buy- 
ers are served by mail as well as if they were inthe Store. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 


60 & 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


uiesic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Sou 
Made Dishes and Sauces. As Beef Tea,“an invalu- 
able tonic.” Annual sale 8,000,000 jars. 








Genuine onl 
ves, idove 88 geatases in blue povese » label. 


with fac-simile ot Justus 





by Sto rekee’ ocper® rocers and Dru; 
LiEBIO S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’ 4 London. 





O’NEILL’S, 


6TH AVENUE, 20th TO 2ist STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Our Spring and Summer Catalogue 
Now Ready, 


containing the latest styles and the newest articles for per- 
sonal or household use, sent upon receipt of 10c., worth 
more than 100 times its cost to you in shopping; TO OUT-OF- 
TOWN CUSTOMERS SIMPLY INVALUABLE. SPRING 


AND SUMMER STYLES IN 


BONNETS AND HATS, 
COSTUMES AND WRAPS 


NOW OPEN. 





CANTRELL 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


RIDING LEGGINS, 


With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 

















423 Broome St N-¥ 








PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER — 





Send Sor a > Sangate Ons Card of their beautiful colors. 
There anufactured equal to ft. It is 
smooth, fe there Gusabie, —; economical. Any shade, 
sthere are imitations now on the market, 
is on each package’ 


d there : eae UBBER PAINT. 
Factori rnd $ 750, 762.7 t Washington St.. 
ew York, ky as aly and, Chicago, 


Great Reduction in Price. 


THE INNER LIFE 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited number of copies of * THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of * The First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.” The book gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln, 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that picture; an account of’the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested itand of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” Vic. We 
will furnish it post-paid at §@c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book—* THE PICTURE AND THE MEN’’—is 


7 
retailed at 50c, We will furnish it post-pate for 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Addres: 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
BOX 2787, NEW YORK. 
GREATAMERICAN co DB NEWS 

rt nducements ever of- 


fered. Now's your time to get 
orders for our celebra 
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81 and 83 Vesey St., New Yoik. 
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HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 16TH STREET NEW 


DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEB, 
PROPRIETORS 








Susurance 


THE U. B. MUTUAL AID. 


DISPATCHES from Lebanon, Penn., indi- 

cate that the long impending dissolution 

of the United Brethren Mutual Aid So- 

ciety is close at hand. The several des- 

perate expedients, ending with that most 

desperate one exposed in these columns 

a few weeks ago, have only added a little 

more time. The complaint filed with 
the Insurance Commissioner, which has 
caused a suit to be brought by the State 
Attorney-General, alleges several viola- 
tions of law, amoug them the autocratic 
management by the directors, and the 
desperate expedient above mentioned is 
also cited. The officers are said to claim 
that they first learned through the news- 
papers that any members were not satis- 
fied; they denounce the charges as*‘ base 
fabrications of designing enemies,” urge 
members to stand by, and intend, or ex- 
hibit an appearance of intending, to make 
a vigorous resistance. The secretary is 
represented as saying that the repudiated 
promise was in fact made good by paying 
the present cash value; ‘‘thus a man 
twenty-eight years old, who has been a 
member for fifteen years, and was entitled 
to a certificate for $88.69, payable at his 
death, would receive instead $21.84 paya- 
ble immediately.” This is ‘‘would re- 
ceive” and ‘‘payable”; it has not been 
mentioned before, within our notice, but 
the Society is entitled to all the advan- 
tage of the statement. 

We have no complete figures for any 
recent date at hand, and do not wish to 
give fragmentary ones; the amount of in- 
surance outstanding, however, is reported 
as $9,418,500 at the opening of the year. 
Even if the present action is not success- 
ful, it will have the effect of hastening 
the disintegration, which no appeals to the 
members can do much to retard. There 
is, after all, a lurking uneasiness in the 
membership of every assessment society 
which is significant of its ephemeral and 
sand-rope character. Prosperity and 
youth are very well, but the tieis tooslight 
to bear adversity. As flight becomes 
noticeable, the very knowledge of the 
flight hurries it tiil it becomes a run. 
Once start a fright in a flock of sheep, 
and their action is a familiar sight to all 
who have been in the country districts 
where sheep are kept. As for the U. B. 
there is no help. Weare most sorry for 
its victims, but can do nothing for them. 
This journal, month in and month out, 
has from the first rise of the assessment 
movement faithfully pointed out, under 
a tire of abuse as to its motives—as tho 
even bad motives had anything to do with 
the rules of arithmetic—that life insurance 
cannot be supplied without money, and 
that all attempts to short-cut or uncer- 
cut will fail.- Those who do not see 
these warnings, and those who do not heed 
them, must accept the consequences of 
their own misfortune or fault; they can- 
not come upon us. We give them pity 
and regret, but accept no responsibility. 

As with one of these societies, so with 


every one in its turn. Theturn of that 
most blatant one, the Mutual Reserve, will 
come. Individual life is uncertain, and 
the present writer may not record its fate, 
but these columns survive men and they 
will record it. 


oe 


THE EXPLANATION OF IT. 


ORGANIZATIONS of the Iron Hall sort 
offer, to meet the question what will hap, 
pen tothe last man, the statement that 
there won’t be any last man. This, we 
are told, ‘‘ is a very silly question, as well 
as to say one man dies to-day, who will 
take his piace to-morrow?’ ‘*Why” (says 
the Financial Union, with a smile of 
gracivusly pitying contempt for the in- 
quirer) ‘‘several infants are born to one 
dead adult, and so it is with the Finan- 
cial Union.” We did not know that the 
world’s population is increasing at such a 
rate as this indicates, and have supposed 
that_there ure many dead infants as well 
as dead adults; but never mind about this; 
for when we consider schemes ‘‘to make 
money easy” it will never do to quibble 
over such little incidentals as whether 
twice two are not five, or whether fou: are 
not equal to ten if taken ona very large 
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scale, Let us hear the Financial Union (if it 
is not dead by this time, since we have not 
heard from it for several months) just a 
little further: 


“The capital point is, only can the Finan- 


cial Union fulfill its promises to pay in five 
years $1,000? Certainly it can! The first 
department was started with forty mem- 
bers, on the 9th of June, 1887; to-day, less 
than a year after, there are four hundred. 
In the month of June, 1892, it has to pay 
the forty members 31,000 each (supposing 
none have dropped out), how much money 
will it have to pay it with (presuming the 
order should not increase a single member 
more)? Four hundred members at $1.00 per 
week, $400; fifty-two weeksin a year, $20,- 
800 a year; in five years it will have $104,000 
to pay $40,000 with, not mentioning the in- 
terest aid compound interest arising there- 
from, etc., etc. But if, in less than one year 
it has been able to increase at the rate of 
ten to one, how many meinbers will it have 
at the end of five years? At that rate, the 
interest alone from the money invested 
would be sufficient to pay off thousands of 
members instead of hundreds. Understand 
that the Order’s great standing platform is 
simply to receive its interest monthly upon 
all moneysinvested,and how could it besurer 
of the returns than upon a first mortgage, 
and among its own members? Every de- 
partment has to look after its securities, 
and the money is loaned to the members 
by the Supreme Chamber th~ough the de- 
partments to which they belong, thereby 
rendering each department responsible to a 
man for the investment of the surplus fund 
among its members. 

“You have the example before your very 
eyes, how do the Loan aud Building Asso- 
ciation manage to give you ten per cent., 
and some of them over that, upon the in. 
vestment of your money, declaring yearly 
shares at ten and some over, this is the 
same process which these have demon- 
strated by building cities, and trom which 
the workingman has been able to become in- 
dependent, and build his own home. This 
Order is repeating, but upon a.much larger 
scale—in other words, it is a National Loan 
Association, rendering it able to receive in- 
terest upon thousands of dollars prior to the 
receiving of the same;in fact, getting in- 
terest on the money which its members 
carry intheir own puckets.”’ 

By this statement, the added 360 mem- 
bers were not there, and paying, in the 
first year of the five; hence the $104,000 
will be only $85, 280. But (as just re- 
marked) any caviling spirit about a little 
matter of figures is foreign to the genius 
of benevolent schemes. Let it go—$104,- 
000 will pay $40,000, leaving $64,000 over. 
Then the remaining 360 members will 
pay in $19,320, making with the $64,000 
carried over, $83,320. Atthe end of this 
one year, the five- -year term will be ended, 
and the 360 members, having during four 
years contributed to the benefit of the $40 
first men, will be ready for their $1,000 
apiece. To get $360,000 out of $83,320 
would present a difficulty to most people. 
Yet really there isn’t any difficulty, be- 
cause the ** last’’ man (or men) will never 
be. Consider, if ‘‘ it has been able to in- 
crease at the rate of ten to one, how 
many members will it bave at the end of 
five years.” Here is the table of rates 
and benefits, to which we add a sixth 
column, obtained by multiplying the 
amounts in column 2 by 260, the num- 
ber of weeks in five years, and adding the 
initiation fee, assuming that the manage- 
ment does not cost even a postage stamp; 


. - a 2. a. 
$ F3 tu 24 sf os 
» sp §& $3 2&8 i 
g & MF BR gh ab 
oS a a = ow s g 
= | =o §$% De. ® 
3 Fy ta o~ -—°o he 
= 2 oe & 3 $3 
a 4 > er mS ss 
= a ea © 2 

$1.00 $.25 $5.00 $125.00 $250.00 $ 66,00 
2.00 hb 10.00 2590.00 500.00 132.00 
3.00 75 15,00 875.00 750.90 198,00 
4.00 1.00 20.00 500.00 1,000.00 264.00 


The secret is that as each man goes out 
taking five dollars for every one he has, 
put in, ten more will join, each of whom 
is to do the same in five years; 80, every 
year, out gosay a hundred men, who have 
put in say $200 apiece and carry out $1,000 
apiece, and a thousand more take their 
places. There still seems to be a difficulty 
in it, and yet the circular explains it very 
clearly.. So—as we see that representa- 
tives of the Financial Union are (or were) 
F. W. Harrington, Paterson, N. J., Harry 
C. Stout, 715 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
and R. Emory Enniss, 327 N. Gilmor 
Street, Baltimore—we want to have the 
Insurance Superintendents of New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Maryland examine 
the matter. Why should not Superin- 
tendents become members of such a good 
thing? 


WE are pleased to know that Coi. L. C. 
Hopkins has resumed business relations 


with the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York and that his speciality will 
be the placing of their new $100,000 Bond 
Investment Policies with capitaiists and 
business men generally. His former ex- 
perience with the Mutual Life as their 
general agent for Ohio together with the 
fact that he has a very large acquaintance 
with prominent business men throughout 
the country eminently qualifies him for 
the position. The Mutual Life is to be 
congratulated, 

Colonel Hopkins was recently the Presi- 





dent of the Dr. p< 8s Sanitary Woolen 
System Company being the introducer 
in this country of the eminent German 
doctor’s sanitory woolens, and to his 
excellent business management the com- 
pany owe much of their present extraor- 
dinary success. 


INSURANCE. 
THE 1889. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful ience, 
PURELY MUTU. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera!/ features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
A. JOHNHALL, Secretary. 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corsoration (Limited), 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 














TRUSTEES FOR THE UNITED STATES: 

OLIVER W. PEABODY, Esq.. K:dder, 1 abody & 
Co., Boston, 

CHAUNCSY M. DEPEW-rEsq.. Pres N Y. C. & H. 


X. R. R. Co., New York. 
een ty SLOAN, — Pres. Del., Lacka. & West. 
e Pres. Mass. Nat'l Bank. 


. Boston 


Hon. JOHN LOWELL, hoston. 


ENDICOTT & MACOMBER, Managers for 
U. S., 71 Kilby St., Boston. 

BUTLER, STILLMAN & HUBBARD, Coun- 
sel for New York. 


This corporation issues policies indemnifying EM- 
PLOYERS Mm gm loss arising from damages ad 
may be required to pay for injuries to EMPLOYES 


RATES VERY MODERATE AND PROPORTIONED 
TO RISKS OF OCCUPATION. 


No employer ron] be: without this protection. 


KIRBY & D' DWICHT, 
54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
General Agents for New York State. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 23d, 1889. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1888. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1888, to 3lst December, 1888 ........ $3,965,166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

JATUATY, 1888, ...0.. 00 cece cceresesccrcoseces 1,588,238 O1 
Total Marine Premiums...................+ $5,253,404 59 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1888, to 31st December, 18%8,.... - $3,867,269 


Losses paid during the same 


0 ee $1,998,897 3 
Returns of Premiumsand Ex- 
penses.. 687,287 98 


The Company has ‘the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 


Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise,... 2,469,000 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

GRRNMRROE BB. coveccccsccccss cccccesccoccecs 569,947 20 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,...... 1,374,912 12 
Casb in Bank... be Sesccntecereces 252,812 02 

AMOUNE, 2.0.00 cccccorsscoees $12,167,986 34 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date ali interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ofthe Company for the vear ending 
3lst December, 1888, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 

















TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES. CHA’S H. MARSHALL 
W. H. H. MOORE JAMES G. DE FOREST 
A. A. RAVEN. HARLES D. LEVERICH 
JAMES LOW. . DENTON SMITH. 
WM. STURGIS. DW'D FLOYD-JONEs, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD. JOHN L RIKER. 
EDMUND W. CORLIES. ANSON W. HARD. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN. I5AAC BELL 
WILLIAM DEGROOT. THOMAS MAITLAND, 
wi LIAM H. WEBB, IRA BURSLEY 
HO RAY. AMEs A. HEWLETT, 
Wanita ME DODGE. GEOKGE H. MACY 
GEORGE BLISS, LAWRENCE ig Ht tu 
C. A. ALD N P. BR 
JOHN D ETT. GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
CHARLES B. BU RDETT,GUSTAY AMSIN 

NRY AWLEY, "WILLIAM G. BOULTON 

aU. eB ~ OADLEY. 


JOHN D. JONES, Pros 





WW. HEH HOOHE. Vice-President, 
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THE 29th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Equitable Life Assurance Soctety 








OF THE UNITED STATES, 
» For the Year Ending December 31st, 1888. 











AMOUNT OF LEDGER AssETS, JANUARY Ist, 1888.............0+.+++$79,297,955.46 








Income. 

Premiums ...... om COO sees cee ereseeeseeres Pee eee reer eeee+seesseressesese 3.85 
Interest, B MM Ristee stenhn ndpdagh-4des ote tdademesstneeubbnneanenenioden barrie $26,958,977.59 
, $106,256,933.05 

Ditaromment. 

Claims by Death and Matured Endowments................ssssseseses - $7,226,095.66 

Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities = Discounted” Endowments... 4,658,361.58 

Total patd Policy-holders..i.....s000.00-000 $1 oe 7.44 

Pe PIN 5 os ic acedeceescekedre voce o eeeeereccccccescces 7,000.00 

Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange... seerecccesecercsescces  2,785,501.57 
General Expenses, State, County and City MIE <s: counts nae cas eee _2,152,947.12  — 16,829,906.18 








Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1888 1.0.2... $89,427,026.92 


‘ 








Assets. 
EN Ia ois sin 5 od cainiig staiiaingk down oeesey ccvcccccccocescs i 
Real Estate, inclu ns the Equitable “Buildings and purchases under -teseinasioags 
oreclosure of mortga) tgages RELL DEO MTP LOAL DE NL LALA ATED 15,948,156.40 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, in Trust ae and 
I iv nncin suinccwan cena tessiecennca® some escessceess 94,398,598.95 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (Market Value, 000. 


Real Estate outside the State of New York, inclu 
foreclosure of mestgnass. 


Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cree value... 
Interest and Rents due and accrued.. 
Premiums, deferred and in transit...... * 


oot eeeteeesee 






ng arch 





Total Assets, December 31, 1888. sosenbsitdiliaptaintie PE a 


I hereby certify, that 


personal examination of the securities and 


_ accounts described in this statement, I find the same to be true and correct 


as stated. 


JOHN A. MeCALL, Comptroller. 





Total Liabilities, including legal reserve on all 


extsting Policies (4 per cent. 


Total Undivided Surplus, over 4% Reserve... 


Standard )..... $74,248,207.81 
w© — 20,794,715.15 





Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in oer class, is $6,981,782.15 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in 


ontine class, is 13,812,983.00 


We certify to the correctness of the above cu/cudation of the reserve and surplus. 


From thie surplus the usual dividends will be made. 


@EO. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. @. VAN CISE, Ts} Actuariee 


New Assurance written tt 1888 ss -reovee sooo $15 319335 35e 
Total Outstanding A SSUL ANCE... .sssessees-sseeseeeses, 549,216,126. 


Increase of Income... 
Lucrease of Surplus (Four per cent, 
[ncrease 0f ASS€bS..20...0000.. _ 


om tt 


jest ns 6 


sshd bs odds cine sacepiejadgiipel 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
HENRY B. HYDE, Presipeyr, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Presipeyt. 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 


EUGENE KELLY, 
JOHN D, JONES, 


HENRY G, MARQUAND, JOHN SLOANE, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, S. BORROWE, 
HENRY DAY, B. WILLIAMSON, 
M. HARTLEY, G. W. CARLETON, 


tl. M. ALEXANDER, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 
CHARLES G. LANDON, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 
ALANSON TRASK, 

E BOUDINOT COLT, 


bk. W. LAMBERT, 
H. 8S. TERBELL, 
THOMAS 8S, YOUNG, 
WILLIAM M_ BLISS, 
JOHN J, McCOOK, 
B. F. RANDOLPH, 


JOHN A, STEWART, 


CHARLES 8. SMITH, 
i P. MORTON, 


GEORGE H, STUART, 
A. VAN BERGEN, 

T. DeWITT CUYLER, 
OLIVER AMES, 
EUSTACE C. FITZ, 

Ss. H. PHILLIPS, 
HENRY R. WOLCOTT, 


GEO. De F. I ! GUSTAV G. POHL, » 
De NAVARRO JOHN A. McCALL, 
JOSEPH T. LOW 4AMES H, DUNHAM, 

WARD W SCOTT, DANIEL R. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars = plans, address the Home Office, 
or the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington 
St., Boston: 512 Walnut St. Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN — 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 

All Policies Non-forfeitable. 

All Policies Incentestable after one year. 

re os deduction on account of deferred pre- 
m 

No restriction on travel or residence after 
one ye 
No restriction on eqeupation except in 
Army or Navy in actual wa 


JOHN J. ws ‘FARLANE. President. 
L.E. at BE. aieu pee ent, 
rwes H, Actuary, 
Geo. 5) TLNON. Jr.. Sec, and Treas 








A Death Rate so Low as probably to be Ur- 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 


PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPUIA, 





DNR 4 tek ise cotccitedd $15,040,879 23 
I S.A. as.ctieassbedsas 2,907,432 64 
Insurance in Force........ 64,000,000 00 





In form ef Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unrivajed, 


MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


COMMERCIAL MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COWPANY, 


40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1889.. _ 702,905.26. 


This Company issues Certificates of Insurance > 
der which losses are payable in | ae at the Bank 
ing House of Brown, Shipley & 


W. IRVING COMES, President. 


WAINW ent HARDIE, Vice-President. 
HENRY PD. KING, Secretary. 


| PENN MUTUALLIFE | 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
‘eatures. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 











for ce, and: 
Surplus over Pall all Liabiities = 
TOTAL ASSETS, qonneez bet. 


oaeeee 


ee 916 21 
TONTOOMERY, eae 


NIAGARA | 
Fire Insurance Comps anys 
135 BROADWAY, New Yo 
74th Semi- Phe penade + Ta. sts jou 8 
Pe LS ee 2os.4b9 68 83 


Reserve for all other liabilities...... 





Mes SUPRA sy. 2500 cce-veuseoeveesrseess 1 Sae.ba 40 28 
MGBBRB so 0+ 0icc ccnncsecéshoschas '$2.360,1 60,135 537 
Policy-holders ¢ in this Company he have increased Protec- 
under the ies of the 
NEW YORK EY ope LAW... 





N' 
‘Wasi TI Golk Bes, . BBO. 6 GOWE, Asst. Set, 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets .... . $126,082,153 56 


I i nan nace, sid giecnele oii Mambuieh ta RER Weascaaicee neice oon emad $7,275,301 68 
Surplus at four per cent.... .............. edhiae Deaabibs <xekdues anecaeesubese ae $7,940,063 63 
Increase in Surplus...................... (iia eh vte vedanta aed $1,645,622 11 
inna soncnctccadecnerdeta sacoachiateeeewaede ce Sy aeeaeesauee 158, 369 
EE OO... nna ncunbecnesacil ee bepiandé with «iheweines y af 426 
ee te vadecaccccenencassssuanes’ uaecesbeehe. o8s6 saeouwen ers ° 32,606 
OO A ON CLS 10,301 
ia ins inne wind Go hbeashid.diaradaedaoun ate eeeabers<is . $103,214, 261 32 
Increase during WEDeacescceccccccccese ciate eae dihusa 6eceeendccccbeescocens $33,756, 792 95 
Risks in force.......... ....... jeedeprebteeseste ee ccccccescccccccs Cccccecccocecoccce . $482,125,184 36 
a as Pbin: 206600x6 0ccdsdebenunnatataneanddeebenesae<entae .-. $54,496,251 85 
IL... cs cicee' sasnerendub ace bownucs dcseneducahManeons $26,215,932 52 
ELE LE LILES PELE NRL OIA $3,096,010 06 

ey EE © Sans clnkiens +. ocGdeesndawaneeaneseons Cuxeedoed otseat ta coneeen $14, 727, 550 22 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Bonds and Mortgages................. .. .... ibeniiiads cena hehe jctmineweiel $49,617,874 02 
Sees MOUS Gee UUENGE’ GOTINIOIOD, ... 0. ccc ccccccccns coscccescccrescvesceccenees $48,616,704 14 
Real Estate and Loans on collateral...........................- etbbaceaghecakoes’ $21,786,125 34 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest.......................00200005 $2,813,277 60 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Etc...................- $3, 248,178 46 


$126,082, 153 56 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Audito 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





Risks Risks 
Year. Assumed. Outstanding Surplus. 
ee | $351,789,285........006- $4,743,771 
Dis kinnbensens 46,507,199............ 368,981,441............ 5,012,634 
WB vccccciccoccecs: CRT ccc ccicacss Ge wn... SR 
re eres e+ 427,628,933..........+- 6,204,442 
Biased: obinican ae venene - 482,125,184........ «ee. 7,940,063 


NEW YORK, January 23d, 1889. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


3AMUEL E. SPROULLS, |iuwse May, ROBERT Lowen. HENRY H. ROGERS, 
UUCIUR ROBINSON, OLIVER HARRIMAN, |S. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER,|JNO. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 
JAMUEL D. BABCOCK, |HENRY W. SMITH CuARLES R. HENDERSON, THRODOKE MORFORD, 
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THE M ARKED SUCCESS already achieved by this 
tear that it fillsa want long felt by the insur- 


D AGEN Ts. gestrtng te represent the Com- 
pany, are invited 0 address J. S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
of A at Hi ak, Office. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., | FIRE INSURANCE Cu. 


Fost Office Square, Boston. Massachusetts, ii 


ASSETS. Dec. 31st, 188%. $ $45 NEw YORK, 100 BROADWAY. . 
CERT Riki. 2 1%: 189". 19-228-398 9 | gata! | Plz cor crgreage mone Sm 


aay "$2,436,189 73 73 | Reserve tor re-insurance....$2,501,884 39 
med ATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- | Reserveampleforallclaims. 299,768 64 
pAmanal Cash | + — ae are pald upon all | Capital paidinin Cash...... -- 1,600,000 00 


SPE a Py er ee . 1,226,691 66 
ied i tacitied by the Hassachcetta Statute. "° 
led by the a, ea oo ~- Total Assets,Jan.1st,1889..$5,028,344 69 

plicatioe | to the Oe Company’s Office, 
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FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY 1st, 1889. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1888............ .. .879,912,317 17 
ar REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


$22,301,931 11 

1,174,340 36—$21,127,590 75 

4,762,169 67 

eecvccccccccceses soece 488.477 59— 4,273,692 08— $25,401,282 63 


$105,313,600 00 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 











Losses bv death. and Endowments matured and di ted (including reversion- 
CBF CE GI oracin ce: checabivccicnissd osciwiniisdsile aan Ane esabiahaibines> $5,425,926 78 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 5,547,143 27 
Ee icc nsannarn, ceccrecsccbancncccnccesconceoupees $10,973,070 05 
Re Pio anh Ka vances ccscpeesescesscbdbeiscndiemndes abst anes 908,062 84 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions). brokerages. 
agencv expenses. physicians’ foe@8. CtC............ccecccsccccceccsecesecseeseceseeee 3,558,440 80 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc 654,690 12—$15,489,268 81 


$89,824,336 19 





ASSETS. 


SE ae ROA. Gis Ga, BING Oo IR iin i. 0 00 nck sabe jb bd Pew nsubndbdincs cecsden $3 695.836 94 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $58,222,751 94),... 54,568,901 58 
i vaicisarshiinics secsiibire coarseness stclennis eabimaas dean aaatee. Sandan caaaieenae 9,308,152 08 


Bonds and Mortga ger first lien on rea! estate (buildings thereon insured for $13,- 
800,000 ana Lne policies assigned to the Company as additiona’ collateral se- 


SE 1 cos'00d0k: + yken cheendebdinlh oth an abehontbhebennn agveeginesarsshecedna ob¥e-0saAe 16,966,932 50 
Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collatera!. $2,144.670)......... 1,,676,250 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities. 
AMOUNLES tO OVEF SBAGDUOW)......0 ceccccccccccccses sovccces oe cecccscrcccrsccsese 378,874 10 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies. due subsequent to 
FAM. B2. DEED. coccessc-cccccccccccescescocseecescces coccseococcs 00 coessees cocceeceees 1,435,734 86 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 
serve on these policies. included in liabilities, ts estimated at 1,500,000)......... 1,045,089 46 
AGAR’ WAIABCEB 00020000000 cocccccccsoscocsccssoccnsecccossscessece esscese eosccencccesces 298.959 4% 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1889 2. 2... ee. ceeeeee ceeeeeeeeeeee 451,605 24—$89,'24,336 19 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books. . . 


°A cums yy! of these items wilt accompany the usual annual report fled 
he Insurance Department of the State of ‘New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1889 . .. .. #%93,480,186 55 


$3,655,850 36 





Appropriated as follows: 


Approved losses in course Of PAYMENT........+..-0+eeereeeee ecccccves eoveseses-cocceess $555,555 62 
Reported losses awaiting Proof, Ct€.... ....ccccccccccccneeceeseecseeseeseeesteneesenese 02,964 77 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented)........ aeecensaeandee 56.511 88 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)...........-ce0+ cecesgeeseeees sees . 26,865 68 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies: at the Actusries’ table 4 per 

cent. interest.......... S ‘aecadinbe Shapids 660 Web ednt>é. opewhtnns pasenenneeensbecestes 78,985,757 00 


Keserved for coptingent liabilities to ‘roptune Dividend Fund. Janu- 
arv ist. 1888. over and apove a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 


POLICIES Of TNAT CLASS. .......cccceee ccecececeeerseeceescesseeceessenses $5,315,720 83 
Addition tc the Fund during 1888..........6-cccceeccecceceesereccceresereers 2,043,665 84 
EDUCT— ~~ 97,350 369,386 67 67 
ee to Tontine Policv-holders during the year on matured Ton- 
PAMOBe cc cccccccccccccccccccccccccececcecsesccececccesecce §  eveeccccccccoece 935,609 iy} 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1889.......-...+...+000+.- eevccceccocovescccossocess 6,423,277 13 
Reserved for premiums patd th AAVANCE........ ...ceceeeeeeceeececeeceeeseeeeeeeeeeteees 46,504 21 


$86,397,936 30 
$7,082.250 25 


$93,480,186 55 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)...............ccccceee ceeeeeee 





Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 


ing the Tontine Fund)................ sesereeeeees. $13,500,000 00 

From the undivided surplus. as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 

eee 7627.29) Jan. 1. 1887........ $304,373.540 Jan. 1. 1887...... $75,421,053  1886...........0.... 22,027 
Rae 2.535.210 Jan 1. 1888........ 358,985,598 Jan. 1. 1s88...... 83,070,845 1887................ 28,522 
~— * Baa M 10,972,000 Jan. 1, 1889........ 419,886,505 Jan. 1, 1889...... 98,480,186 188.. ........ 23.834 


Number of policies issued during the year, 33,334. 

Risks assumed, $125,019,731. 
Total number of policies in force Jan. ist, 1889, 129,911. 
Amount at risk, 419,886,505. 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL. 
ELIAS 8S. HIGGINS, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, RICHARD MUSER, A. H. WELCH, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, Cc. C. BALDWIN, L. L. WHITE. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President, 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 





WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENKY BOWERS, 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM L. STRONG, 

W. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 





A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 
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Old and Young. 


SONNET TO A REJECTED POEM. 
BY EDWARD N. POMEROY. 





_ Poor little poem, how forlorn returning 
That wentest forth with how high hopes 
of fame! 
Didst not experience a sense of shame 
Or indignation mute, against thy spurn- 
ing, 
When nothing saved thee from contemptu- 
ous burning, 
Or parsimonious selling, save my name 
And paltry lucre? Ah, ’tis still the same 
From age to age with much of mortal 
yearning. 
Man toils and sweats for wealth he may 
not gain; 
In hopeless quest of glory doth he bleed; 
To fame’s dim hights, unscalable, would 
climb. 
Yet fruitless effort is not all in vain; 
Success may lie in failure to succeed; 
’T was thus perhaps with thee, dear foolish 
rbyme, 
WELL&#sLiy, Mass. 





> 
NED MOXON’S GRIEVANCES. 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 





ALICE WEEDON, after a short visit to 
Plympton, became engaged to Edward 
Moxon, of that place, and a few months 
later married him. Ali of her friends re- 
joiced in her good fortune. Mr. Moxon 
was one of the most influential men in 
Plympton. He was a man of high integ- 
rity and scholarly tastes; he was young, 
singularly handsome, gentle and honor- 
able; ina word,a Christian gentleman. 
He had inherited the family homestead, 
a large mansion in the midst of a great 
estate, and he spared no pains nor cost 
now in fitting and decorating it, being re- 
solved that everything in her new home 
should tell his wife of his love and care. 

People in Plympton said to each other, 
significaatly: ‘* Now, surely, Ned Moxon 
will at last be a happy man !” 

But on the morning of the wedding- 
day, while the sun wasshiniug, and Alice, 
in her white robes, her blue eyes beam- 
ing with love, come to meet him, his brow 
suddenly grew black. He pointed to the 
wedding presents. 

**Toe Scotts in Plympton, I see, have 
sent you a miserable pair of sugar-tongs ! 
Now, what can that mean? The Scotts 
are among my nearest friends; they 
know how muchI have done to serve 
them. Did you observe these sugar-tongs, 
Alice? Cheap, and light weight! Picked 
up at some auction, no doubt !” 

‘*De:r Edward, what does it matter? 
What do we care for sugar-tongs to-day?” 

**T hope, Alice,” he said, gravely, ‘that 
you do not suppose I care for the sugar- 
tongs? It is the affection which they rep- 
resent, or rather, do not represent. The 
Scotts have been verydear to me. There 
is something underneath this which {do 
not understand.” 

‘*Do not let us think of it now,” said 
Alice. 

The guests were gathering in the parlor 
below; the minister hadcome, She trem- 
bled and grew pale, while her sisters, 
sobbiag and laughing, arranged her veil. 
Edward soothed her tenderly. He was 
quite alive to the imminence of the mo- 
ment. But just before they went down, 
he drew her aside and said: ‘ You 
wronged me, Alice, in supposing that I 
cared for the sugar-tongs as sugar-tongs. 
They express to mea lack of friendship 
where I have a right toexpectit. And 
your mistake shows a lack of confidence 
in me which”’— 

‘*Oh, Edward, you are not angry with 
me now ?” she cried, 

‘* Not angry,” he said, in a tone of pa- 
tient suffering, ‘‘ but hurt. Come, dear, 
they are waiting.” 

Alice remembered with shame ever 
afterward that the words of the holy rite 
were mingled in her mind with the Scotts 
and sugar-tongs. 

On their wedding journey they visited 
New York and Bost~n, where they were 
welcomed by hosts of friends, who told 
each other that Ned’s cup of happiness 
was full. He, himself, was sure of it. 
Alice grew more lovely and near to his 
soul with each day. But the affair of the 


** You wronged me, Alice,” he told her. 
** How could you suppose that I cared for 
the money-value of the wretched things ?” 
**T never did, Edward!” she protested, 
with tears. ‘* Never!” 

“ Well, well, let us dismiss the subject. 
Why do you cry? It is not you who have 
suffered injustice.” 

‘* How can you be angry at such a pal- 
try thing ?’ she exclairaed, indignantly. 

‘“‘Angry? You wrong meagain. Iam 
only hurt. You do not apparently under- 
stand my character at all, Alice dear. 
We will speak no more of it.” 

But the next day and the next the Scott 
sugar-tongs were brought up afresh, and 
the same weary round was traveled over 
agcin. 

There were other grievances. In Bos- 
ton the Purdys did not call upon Alice 
for two days. They, too, were his dear 
friends, and the neglect ‘‘showed a lack 
of affection at which he was not angry, 
but hurt.” At Niaga-a @p overcharge 
in the hotel bill made him blind to the 
grandeur of the Falls, the tawdry 
colored lights and the oddities of the little 
town, all of which gave Alice such keen 
enjoyment. 

** Don’t think of it, Edward,” she said. 
‘*It was only fifty cents, after all.” 

“Is it possible, Alice, that you think I 
care for the money! It is the fact that I 
have been overreached which annoys 
me.” 

“Tknow. But’— 

‘*No, you do not know,” he said, withan 
air of stern endurance. ‘‘You think me 
mercenary. ILamsorry. Let us talk no 
more of it.” 

Alice, at first, tried to laugh away these 
grim and ugly suspicions in her husband’s 
brain; but that only made their growth 
more rank. ‘I am nota sensitive man,” 
he wouldsay. ‘‘I am not apt to imagine 
slights. But when Il am wounded to the 
quick by your injustice, your misconcep- 
tion of me, it is hard to hear you turn me 
into ridicule.” 

She tried then to argue him out of his 
morbid fancies, but this was impossible. 
Concerning the tariff, or the last discov- 
ery im science, or a new book, nobody 
could be more rational than Ned Moxon; 
but no reason, no argument could touch 
his grievances. 

lt seemed to her that he gloated over 
them. He woke her in the night to tell 
her of his deep affection for her or his 
friends and of the ingratitude with which 
he was repaid. Every careless word or 
trifling neglect was a black proof of that 
ingratitude. 

Going up the Saguenay, Alice met on 
the boat her old friend Fraulein B., aud 
the two girls chattered together for an 
hour on deck, while Moxon, with a heavy 
brow, paced up and down. 

** You know,” he said a‘ terward, ** that 
I do not speak German. It is the lack of 
consideration of me that hurts me.” 

‘* But she cannot speak English, and”— 

‘Pray do not explain. It is a trifle. 
These things sting, however. We will 
talk no more about it.” 

For two days of their homeward jour- 
ney he held her aloof with the most chilly 
courtesy, sitting silent by her side, staring 
out of the car window with the face of a 
martyr. She found out at last that a but- 
tom was wanting on his glove. 

**No, I did not tell you,” hesaid, with a 
patient, injured smile. ‘* Love has keen 
eyes for these little services. Ah, I won- 
der sometimes if you ever loved me, 
dear? If it was not respect—esteem, you 
gave me.” 

** And all this,” thought the tortured 
Alice, ‘‘ to grow out of a button!” 

But she now neither joked nor argued 
with him, 

All Plympton, when they arrived, 
watched them curiously. They knew 
Ned and his grievances. ‘* She bas sound 
sense and fine tact, and she loves him 
dearly,” the older women said, ‘‘ She 

will cure him, if anybody can.” 

Her first effort at cure was to make 
their home bright and cheerful, in hopes 
that the innocent gayety might drive away 
his moody suspicions. But he became 
more melancholy each day, telling her at 
last with a sad patience: 





sugar-tongs rankled in his mind, 


our life would bea long, happy téte-d-téte 
in our home.” 

‘“‘T am so sorry, Edward,” she cried. 
“I only brought these people here to 
amuse you.” 

When the house was empty she bade no 
more guests. Then Edward grew more 
wretched than before. 

‘‘This is unkind of you, Alice. You 
condemn yourself to solitude to please me 
as if I were a tyrant andanogre. I exact 
no such sacrifice. You are placing me in 
a false position.” 

If Mr. Moxon had been a wicked or ma- 
jignant man his wife would probably not 
have found this trait so difficult to deal 
with. It weuld have been in harmony 
with his wholecharacter. But he was an 
affectionate, generous fellow, showering 
kindnesses upon his family, his friends 
and the poor. He was a liberal, public- 
spirited citizen; he took the delight of a 
boy in picnics, fishing parties, or any 
other gayety among the young people. 
It is true that at each one some sting was 
given to what he called his affections, but 
what really was his self-love, and these 
stings festered in his mind for years. 

** Ned,” one of his cousins said to Alice, 
‘*is the most lovable fellow in the world; 
yet he has a grudge against every family 
in Plympton.” 

As time passed and children began to 
grow up around them, the strain upon 
their mother became almost intolerable. 
Edward loved his children passionately; 
he heaped luxuries upon them; secretly, 
he believed them superior to all other hu- 
man beings; but he nagged them inces- 
santly, and each of their petty faults he 
received as a personal insult and injury to 
himself, 

**Tom,” he would exclaim, with a face 
of despair, ‘‘is biting his nails again! I 
have spoken to him about it a thousand 
times. It is open defiance! That boy de- 
spises me, and he shows it!” Or, ‘** Rosa 
writes a wretched hand. She knows how 
ambitious I am that she should excel in 
penmanship. She has no affection for 
me, Alice—none whatever!” . 

It was in vain that his wife represented 
that all childrea were fallible, or begged 
him to let time and patience do their 
work. 

‘* No; I make every sacrifice for them. 
If they loved me, they would not pain me 
in this way,” he would reply, with real 
agony of soul, when Rosa failed in her 
geography, or Bob came home bedaubed 
with mud. 

Alice, beyond other women, possessed 
sound sense and a sweet, joyous temper; 
but as she neared middle age, her friends 
wondered why, blessed as she was with 
wealth, good, loving children, and a hus- 
band whom his church, party and state 
honored, she should have the jaded, 
watchful face of one who has had a long 
struggle with disease or disgrace. 

Bob, who was a fiery, excitable lad, 
understood the meaning of her look. 

‘* Poor Mother!” he said, one day after 
he came home from college, taking her 
head into hisarms. ‘‘It would be easier 
to fight with wild heasts at Ephesus than 
to keep guard over my father’s temper 
and mine. But I will make an end of it, 
soon.” 

** What do you mean, Robert?” 

‘‘Tom and I are going away, Mother.” 

** Your father means you to study law 
and medicine at home,” she gasped. 

‘-I know; but, Mother, if we stay there 
will be an open rupture. Father takes 
every difference of character or opinion 
asa personal insult. We are not as pa- 
tient as you. Let us goto California and 
shift for ourselves. We are no longer 
children, we are men.” 

**Tt will be better in the end,” pleaded 
Tom. ‘*He will love us better out of 
sight.” 

‘* How will you break it to him?” sob- 
bed Alice. ‘* It will kill him to think that 
his temper has driven you from him.” 

**He need never know it,” said Bob. 
‘**I will only show him the business side 
of the matter.” He went out to find his 
father. 

But Edward guessed the truth. An 
hour later his wife found him sitting 








‘* Alice,” he said “the boys want to 
leave us. I feel that they are alienated 
from—me. I fear that I have been too 
stern with them.” She -did not answer 
** You think I have been too stern?” 
‘*No, Edward.” Alice could hold her 
peace for a lifetime; but if forced to 
speak she would not bridge the gulf with 
little lies. ‘‘ You have not been stern, but 
exacting and fretful.” 

He was silent, ne@er having received 
such a blow. ‘‘To you?” he said, in a 
low voice. ‘* You have found it hard to 
bear?” 

‘*Sometimes, my husband.” She went 
up to him and put her arms about him; 
but he gently pushed her aside. 

“‘IT would rather be alone, J exacting 
and fretful!” 

He had always felt that he was dealing 
love as largesse about him, receiving 
poor return; and he had been the suspi- 
cious, unreasonable tyrant, making home 
intolerable! He had never seen this face 
in the mirror before, but he knew it was 
his own. 

‘“‘Ask the boys to defer their prepara- 
tions,” he said to his wife. ‘‘I will talk 
it over with them whenTI can think 
clearly.” 

But they never talked it over. 

Mr. Moxon had been tempted to invest 
heavily in a mining speculation. The 
news of its failure came to him that day, 
He read the telegram aloud and laid it 
down. 

**Are you deeply involved in it, Eé 
ward ?” his wife asked. 

‘Yes. If this be true we shall lose ev- 
erything—stocks, land and house. Iam 
an old man to begin the world again.” 
“Why, Father!” Bob sprang from his 
chair and ran tohim. ‘We’ll begin it 
together; you and Tom and I. Three 
boys! We'll go to California and start 
afresh.” 

Tom had his arm about the other 
shoulder. Edward looked up at them 
and at his wife who was kneeling at his 
feet. He laughed, but the tears came, 

** Please God, it may not be as bad as 
we think; but if it is, boys, I’m ready.” 

It was even worse than they thought, 
When the business was settled there was 
a bare pittance left, hardly enough to 
take the family to California. 

But through these dreary days it was 
noticeable that not a word of complaint 
came from Ned Moxon’s lips. The man 
in him rose to face this real disaster. 
He was hearty, cheerful, courageous. 
Every day he came to Alice to tell her of 
some new proof of kindness from his 
friends, who crowded about him in this 
dark hour. 

‘* But it is the boys who will carry us 
through !” he said, with triumph. **They 
stand by me shoulder toshoulder. They 
have heads for business such as I never 
had, Alice.” 

The Moxons, father and sons, have had 
a hard fight for success in California. 
For years they marched together over 4 
bare space in life, facing poverty and 
even want. Edward Moxon knew that 
it was his own folly which had brought 
his wifeand children into these straits, 
and he worked with desperate energy to 
protect them from hardships, All the 
strength and tenderness of his character 
came out; the aggrieved whine never 
wasnow heard in his voice. 

‘©T wonder,’*said Rob one day to his 
mother, ‘‘ how I ever could have thought 
Father ill-tempered. ‘ He bears the worst 
troubles with such large, calm good- 
humor.” 

That evening Rosy putting her sugar in 
her tea, balanced the tongs on her fingers. 
“Light weight, Mamma! Where did 
they come from?” 

Her father frowned. ‘‘ They came 
from a man,” he said, ‘‘ who in the time 
of my trouble offered to back me with 


money to any amount, If you notice 
every disagreeable trifle, Rosa, you will 
make life a burden.” 

Then Alice felt that her husband's cure 
was complete. h 

But there are so many Ned Moxons 12 
the world! So mary wives and children 
are crusbed under their many virtues a0 
their single fault ! 

Is there no cure for them but bank- 





alone. His features were drawn and 





‘*I donot like company. I had thought 


sharpened as by sudden age. 


ruptcy or death? 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT. 
BY JULIA M. LIPPMANN. 





Sue’s put her neat advertisement in every 
vine and tree; 

“ Spring Opening!” Madam Nature begs 
that you will come and see 

Her stock of gorgeous evening skies; her 
quantities of sun; 

Her nosts of buds and blossoms. Come! it’s 
free to every one. 


And Madame Nature gives away her goods 
—yon needn’t pay— 

She only begs you’ll come prepared to like 
her grand display 

Of sunsets and of floating clouds, cf blos- 
soms red and gold. 

Come soon into the woods, kind friends, be- 
fore the stock grows old. 

BROOKLYN N. Y. 


THE BOYS’ KINGDOM. 
BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 








I HAD traveled a great deal; always 
sailed my own vessel, and was very fond 
of curious countries, strange people and 
unusual customs. There wasonecountry 
which attracted me very much, and, as I 
could learn nothing about it from the 
captains of the navy,I determined to go 
toan old geographer in Genoa for infor- 
mation. 

Hisshop, where he sold maps and charts 
and dingy old books, was up six flights of 
stairs, and these were so dark and nar- 
row, and the corners so sharp, that I think 
I must have been rather confused when I 
reached the top landing. At any rate, 
when Iput my hand on the bolt, it gave 
way so easily and I shot into the room so 
quickly, that J forgot to say either 
“Good-morning,” or ‘*Good-day” (or 
whatever they do say in Genoa), to the old 
man who sat on a high revolving-chair 
behind his desk. 

He looked at me keenly for a few sec- 
onds with his small bright eyes, and then 
said, quickly: 

“You want to go somewhere !” 

‘* Yes,” I said, “ there’s a country lam 
very much interested in; it’s a queer coun- 
try—I like queer countries,” 1 added, ex- 
planatorily. 

‘* What’s it called?” alittle wheezily, as 
if his inside machinery had been used a 
long time and grown rusty. 

I told him the name. 

‘Well, a part of it’s queerness is that 
it isn’t to be found on any map or chart,” 
and he leaned his chin on his hand and 
looked at me again. ‘‘ Besides, you’d 
get lost if you went there. You'd be 
shipwrecked in the ‘Sea of Oddities,’ or 
cast away on the ‘ Coast of Whims.’” 

“But isn’t there any other safe route ?” 
lasked. ‘‘Perhaps I might sail in the 
opposite direction, and get there aftera 
long while; or there may be some one in 
this old city who could tell me some (ra- 

ditions”"— , ' 

The old man seemed very angry. His 
eyes snapped, and he answered, testily: 

“Can’t get em. They all come from 
me, The shops sell ’em retail.” 

“ Traditions ?” said I, thinking he had 
misunderstood my word. 

“Yes; this is the only place they can 
be had original and wholesale.” And he 
Pointed with pride to his long rows of 
Volumes in parchment. 

Much disappointed that my last hope 
had failed, I turned to go, when a creak 
of the revolving-chair made me look 
around, 

He was holding out a chart. 

“Here’sa place will suit you—queer 
country—manners and customs a little 
like the one you want—same latitude, 
same climate. Its called the Boy's King- 
dom,” 
_ “You seem to know a good deal about 
it,” said I, 

es Yes,” he answered, a litile less whee- 
_ than before, “I lived there once, tho 
e people would believe it now.” 

‘Well, that’s a nice name,” I said, 
Meditatively; + but,” reluctant to give up 


my favorite country, ‘‘ it can’t be half so 
queer as the other,” 


“ ry 
eon it has no burglars, at any rate. 


cs t’s one recommendation. You'll know 
reason when you get there.” 
‘8 was mysterious, and I became in- 
I looked at the chart and it wa 


plain and easy sailing. I paid the old 
man, and was again on my way to the 
door; again there was a creak, and I 
turned to see him holding up a warning 
finger. 

‘* Mind!” he said, “‘if you wish to be 
perfectly safe, you must take with youa 
boy, ten or twelve years old.” - 

A boy of ten or twelve years! At these 
words Dick’s face, bright, honest, open, 
rose before me, 

**Oh, yes!” I said. 
like boys. 
fun.” 

“You'll not change your mind about 


**T can, easily. I 
They are so full of life and 


grim smile,as he turned back to his 
ledgers. 

Of course I started at once for my boy. 
Dick’s parents were plain people, but they 
were good friends of mine. They lived 
on the coast and were accustomed to sea- 
faring, and so not afraid to trust Dick to 
me. As for Dick himself, he was filled 
with delight. 

My vessel was a good one, my mate 
was a very amiable man, and my sailors 
were all jolly tars; and very glad they 
were to see the ‘‘Captain’s boy” on 
board. Dick had taken very well the 
schooling I kad given him, and when be 
came on board I called him ‘* My boy,” 
as I always had, and I told him to call 
me “Uncle”; for [did not want the sail- 
ors to know that he was of a humbler 
station in life than I. I thought his feel- 
ings might be hurt, you know, 

Our voyage was, for the most part, 
smooth and uneventful, sailing some- 
times east by west and sometimes north 
by south, as our chart directed. Within 
three weeks after leaving port, we found 
ourselves in waters that we had never 
seen before. Sometimes the man on the 
lookout weuld call out ‘ Land ahoy!” 
but, tacking about as we did, he would 
again lose sight of it. However, about 
four o’clock in the afternoon,we began to 
hear a singular sound. It was loud and 
tumultueus; it might have been the bil- 
lows breaking against the coast, but it 
was different from that; it might have 
been the thunder of a distant storm, but 
no, it was unlike that also. We stood in 
amazement. Suddenly D'ck, who had 
been below, ran up on deck; and, putting 
his hand to his ear. stood in an attitude 
of listening; then in the pleased tone of 
quiet conviction, he said: 

‘** Boys.” 

The mate and I felt disposed to question 
this; but Master Dick, seeing at that mo- 
ment a shoal of jelly-fish of unfamiliar 
and beautiful forms, became so absorbed 
in trying todip some of them up that he 
paid no attention to us. 

So we sailed quietly on, and within half 
an hour came in full sight of a trim little 
island. Wecould seea great many build- 
ings with steep roofs. There was a high 
citadel in the center of the town, and we 
saw several steeples here and there. I was 
astonished to see how many figures ap- 
peared to be walking or climbing over the 
roofs, their feet being uppermost in the 
air quite as often as their heads; but Dick 
expressed no astonishment at all. In 
fact, his eyes sparkled, and he said: ‘‘How 
jolly!” in such a tone that I decided that 
he and I should land without further de- 
lay. 

The mate and the jolly tars who ex- 
pressed fears of being eaten, were di- 
rected to tack along the coast and lay in 
a fresh supply of water and provisions. 

This was Monday, and they were to 
return for us on Saturday afternoon. Of 
course I would not goon board on Friday, 
for that would be quite improper at sea. 

We landed very easily and found a 
pleasant path that ran through one of 
meadows that lay outside the town. 
Dick saw a hillock ata little distance and 
was off in a twinkling to turn somersaults 
upon it, and I had just paused to look 
around, beside a clear pool of water, 
when Isaw coming toward me an en- 
raged official. Long before I could hear 
him speak I could see by the waving of 

his hands and the shaking of his head 
that he was very much displeased indeed. 

Just as he got quite near me, flags were 





run up from every imagioable point. 
They all had printed on them in large 


that,” said the old geographer, with a | 





letters the same word, “‘DON’T.” Lheard, 
a second after, a confused noise, as if 
there were a great many voices all speak- 
ing together. 

The enraged official still gesticulated, 
wildly pointing to the flags. 

“ Don’t what #” I asked, much flurried 
by this sudden attack. 

**Don’tset foot on this island! Don’t 
talk grammar! Don’t be grown up!” he 
ended with a roar. . 

‘*ButI can’t help that, you know,” I 
answered rather sadly; for Icould see the 
reflection of my bald head, and spectacled 
eyes in the water beside which I stood. 

** Are youa Boy?” 

I looked at the pool again, and answered 
that I certainly was not. 

‘Then, what pretext have you for ex- 
istence ?” 

I had never been asked this question 
before, and I was rather taken aback. 
While I was casting about in my mind 
for some reason to give, Dick came bound- 
ing down from the hillock, put his hand 
in mine, and looked up with a bright face 
at the enraged official. 

** He’s my friend,” he said. 

The Enraged Official became affable at 
once, salaaming and bowing low to Dick; 
then looking again at me he shook his 
head dubiously. 

‘* A Boy’s friend! Genuine article, eh! 
He didn’t tell you so when he wanted you 
to do something disagreeable ?” 

Dick laughed out merrily. 

‘“Why, he never told me anything 
about it; but I know it.” 

‘*Pass on! Boy—the highest title of 
respect in our kingdom—take him under 
your protection.” And with a wave of 
his hand he dismissed us, 

As we went on we met a good many 
boys of different ages and sizes, who 
seemed to get acquainted with Dick at 
once, and were very good-natured to me. 
They gave us a good deal of curious in- 
formation about the things we saw. 

For instance, when we got inside the 
town I sawa street-car coming along, 
which was a very familiar sight indeed. 
I seemed to remember, too, the little ex- 
plosions made by matches mischievously 
placed on the track; but I could not un- 
derstand why all the old gentlemen and 
ladies who sat inside seemed to jump and 
start at the same instant, as if they were 
on springs. 

‘“*Why.so they are,” explained one of 
the boys. ‘‘ It’s only figures dressed up. 
You see twas no fun having the explo- 
sions if somebody didn’t jump at ’em, 
and, of course, boys wouldnt do that. 
Then, the officials didn’t have time to ride 
about in the street-cars, and besides, 
they’ve been blown up so often they 
wouldn’t mind.” 

‘Blown up!” I exclaimed in horror. 

**Oh, only for fun! Besides we always 
piece ’em together again. We can gen- 
erally manage to find all the pieces, and 
then they’re quite as good as new.” 

‘* But do you think it does as well?” I 
asked in doubt. For on the other side of 
the street stood two of these patched 
together functionaries, and I am quite 
sure the right shoulder of one was higher 
than his left, and the ear of the other was 
nearer his nose than is usual, with some 
other little variations. 

‘* Well,” said the boy, slowly, “‘ perhaps 
it doesn’t. I never thought of that be- 
fore. But, anyhow, we're not going to 
do it any more, because the cement’s 
out.” 

We were now approaching a large and 
handsome building, and I could see many 
boys going 1n though its two great doors. 

‘Is that your school-house?” asked 
Dick. 

Some of the boys whistled. A little boy 
who had not spoken before exclaimed, in 
a tone of pride: 

‘No; it’s our Treasury. Won't you go 
right in and I’ll show you the treasures!” 

We agreed at once. As we went 
through the doors, I observed that instead 
of the usual ‘ Push, pull” seen on our 
doors, these had ‘‘ SLAM” on one side and 
** BANG” on the other. The boys obeyed 
these directions so carefully that there 
was a continual noise as of thunder in the 
large hall. 

One distinguishing feature of the hall. 





was its many and long stairways. The 
little boy motioned to us to follow him 
up-stairs, and as we went up, boy after boy 
shot past us sliding down the balustrade 
with lightning rapidity. Dick looked at 
them eagerly, and when we reached the 
top landing, slipping his hand from mine, 
said: 

“You won’t mind, will you, Uncle?” 
and in a second after landed among the 
crowd of boys below. 

The little boy beside me insisted that I 
should follow his example. “It takes 
away your breath, and down you plunge 
like a bali! Such jolly fun, you know!” 
But I hastily replied that I would rather 
not, 

** Well,” said the little boy, doubtfully, 
‘* it isn’t the thing to walk down-stairs.” 

Iam afraid he was a little ashamed of 
this breach of etiquet on my part; but he 
indulged my eccentricity,and we went at 
once to the room where the treasures 
were kept. 

As soon asI pusitively recognized what 
these were Ino longer wondered that vo 
burglar had ever come to this island. 
Boys’ pockets and boys’ hats, dilapidated, 
stained, ragged, quite covered the walls 
of the room, each bearing a label with 
name and date; for it was the custom, so 
my guide informed me, for each boy to 
give a collection of the things he valued 
most to the treasury of his country, And 
what a variety of objects greeted my 
eyes! Broken birds’ eggs, bent naila, 
balls, horseshoes, knives with half a 
blade, strings, stones, slings, marbles of 
ali kinds, alleys, taws, middlers (iho I am 
not sure now whether the first and the 
last do not mean the same thing), and 
tops of various descriptions, A special 
department was devoted to toy pistols, 
pop-guns, bows and arrows, traps, boom- 
erangs of home manufacture, and many 
other queer and dangerous-looking things 
which I feared might contain explosives, 
and hurried by. There were also living 
creatures in this collection: lively young 
snakes wriggled their heads out of the 
holes in some of the pockets, curious 
looking things of water, earth and air— 
polly wogs, newts, larvae, seemed to meet 
me at every turn, and there wasa general 
impression of skipping, gliding, hop- 
ping, that made me very nervous, (Dick 
didn’t mind it.) There was quite a crowd 
collected around one corner of the room 
where an official was putting up a new 
pocket, It had an inscription upon it 
which ran as follows: 

“Tis shoc? ing almost past belief, 
Bat when we searched him like a thief, 
He was found tv carry a handkerchief, 
And that handkerchief was clean!” 

I could not understand this quotation, 
as it evidently seemed to be, and began 
making inquiries among the bystanders, 
when a tall boy with thin hair answered 
me: 

**Oh! we'll know all about that at the 
trial.” 

‘*Oh” said the little boy who had been 
our guide, ‘* go with me to the trial, and 
I'll show you everything,” 

** Do, Uncle,” said Dick; ‘‘I should like 
to see,” 

As we went along various opinions were 
expressed about the result, 

‘* He'll be sent out of the island, sure’s 
fate,” 

This seemed to make the tall boy rather 
uneasy. 

** Maybe he’ll have another chance,” he 
said, timidly. 

** You bet!” called out two or three of 
the others derisively, and they all began 
singing: 

“He sometimes reads, when he might go play,” 

The court-house was rather a queer- 
looking place, having no walls at all and 
being only a roof supported by pillars; 
and when the witnesses got tired of giv- 
ing their testimony, they went off to join 
a game of tag which was being played 
with great spirit in the adjoining field, 
and other witnesses strolled in and took 
their place, 

The accused was a nice-looking little 
boy in a jaunty suit of clothes, with hair 
neatly brushed. There were many charges 
against him, but they were all of the 
same character, and the principal ones 
that Iremember were: “That he knew 
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how to use a door-mat, and didit. That 
he did not use slang. That the only 
article found in his pocket was a clean 
handkerchief (at this the boys raised a 
general how!). That he always brushed 
his hair and never wore his-hat in-doors,” 

At the end of these a melancholy 
otficial arose and announced: 

“That, whereas and whereby the 
accused shows dangerous and suspicious 
signs of having held constant commupni- 
cation and intercourse with the Grown 
Up World, he is considered as an unsafe 
intruder into our kingdom with nefarious 
designs against”—here he was interrupted 
by cries of ‘‘Cut it short!” ‘Set him 
back!" “Let him run down!” during 
which the accused seized the opportunity 
to arise in his own defense. 

“I regret that 1 have caused such a dis- 
turbance, but indeed it is not with any 
plan ”— 

‘“*He didn’t say t’aint,” called all the 
boys. : 

‘* Why don’t you talk slan cried a 
voice which seemed to be friendly. 

**He can’t even siy ‘you bet,’” whis- 
pered one small imp who had climbed on 
the back of the chair in which the melan- 
choly official sat; and they all burst into 
a chorus: 


‘Take him away, take him away! 
He sometimes reads when he might go play, 
A prig he is, and be siall not stay 
In our boisterous land of boys. 


* We fellows here are a jolly gang 

An: we want no chap who doesn’t talk slang, 

Who doesn’t shut the doors with a slam and a 

bang, 

And who never makes any noise.’’* 

At the end of the song they all tumult- 
ously dispersed, carrying me along with 
them for some distance, in spite of my 
desire to know the result of the trial. 
Finding myself near the boy who had so 
kindly explained about the street-cars, I 
turned to him, thinking he might en- 
lighten me; for it would have been very 
difficult not to have gone in the same 
direction the crowd was pressing. 

‘* What do. you think will be the result 
of this trial?” I asked, 

‘* He’ll be sent to the Port of Prigs. 
Wants to go.” 

Oh,” said I, feeling quite disap- 
pointed; for I had been thinking how 
nice it would have been to have had him 
on board during our return voyage. 

But the next moment I quite forgot 
him; for just then all the flags shot up in 
the air with ‘‘ DON’T ” upon them, and I 
heard all the boys responding together: 

‘* IT won’t, I won't.” 

I turned tomy companion, ‘‘What does 
this mean?” 

He laughed heartily. ‘* Why, don’t 
you know they say grown people used to 
be always telling boys ‘ Don’t do this,’ 
and ‘Don’t do that? No matter what 
they did, they were always don’ted, But 
now that there are no grown people on 
the island except the officials (and we 
don’t mind them a bit) it doesn’t mean 
anything in particular, except ‘* Don’t 
grow up.” 

‘* But haven’t you any kind of govern- 
ment or head ?” 

He stared at me in amazement. ‘‘ Why 
the Head Boy! Everything he does we 
do, and everything he don’t, we don’t, 
quicker’n you can say ‘Jack Robinson" ” 

‘* But does no one ever disobey ?” 

“*No boy would be such a sneak.” 

All this tume a resolve had been form- 
ing itself in my mind. I saw that the 
boy had used very little slang, out of 
consideration for me, and I thought if I 
could only learn the native language of 
boys I should be able to understand their 
ideas and ways much more clearly. 

The crowd having turned I quickly re- 
turned the same way I had come, and 

was sofortunate as to find the melancholy 
official sitting in the same chair, and, I 
believe, in the same attitude. I sp ke to 
him courteously, and made some trivial 
jest about the weather. 

‘* Is this a practical joke?” he inquired, 
wearily, without lifting his eyes. 

‘*Ob, no!” cried I, quite aghast. *‘ It 
is only alittle pleasantry; a grown up one, 
you know.” 

I thought I detected a slight movement 
of his head. 


. 


‘TL could have enjoyed that once,” he 

said. 

Afraid that he might be going to weep, 

I began again: 

‘*But I came to ask you a favor. I 

should like to study the native language. 

will you lend me a grammar and diction- 

ary of slang?” 

**Grammar is illegal.” slowly frown- 

ing: ‘‘ but our dictionary is on the table 

yonder. You may take it if you choose,” 

his voice sinking into a more and more 

subdued tone. 

Having secured my prize I started out, 

and it was growing so late that I was de- 

lighted to see Dick, who had in the mean 

time found out where we could lodge for 

the night. Dick was in high spirits. The 

next day there was to be a grand hunt in 

the woods, and he was invited to that 

and to a supper given afterward by the 
Head Boy. 

I was invited, too, but was so much in- 
terested in my new study that I excused 
myself from going; and the next day 
when they were all gone, I set to work 
with ardor to learn one of the columns of 
the dictionary by heart. The sounds of 
the words were strangely familiar to me, 
but I was never quite certain whether I 
had gotten the right meaning, or indeed 
any meaning at all. “Iwas fully three 
o'clock when I found myself staring 
hopelessly at the open page with such 
sentences as these before me: 

“Swapping: An ancient custom by which an 
article which is the property of one boy, be- 
comes in turn the property of every other boy 
in the kingdom. 

“You bet: This expression does not necessa- 
rily imply that the person to whom It is ad- 
dressed is a professional gambler.” 

“Come now!” I said to myself, ‘ this 
will never do. Ill go for a walk; that 
will freshen me up a bit.” 

The town was singularly quiet, for all 
the boys had gone to the hunt. Idid not 
remain there, but took alittle path which 
ran in pleasant curves that reminded me 
of a brook’s course, first by one or two 
handsome trees, then by some fine groups 
of oaks and chestnuts, and finally 
plunged itself into the very heart ofa 
thick wood. There was a pleasant, fresh 
fragrance from the growing things, and 
a faint, rippling sound of water came 
from below, but the water itself was out 
of sight. It was so still here that I utterly 
forgot all that had happened in the last 
few days—or years for that matter—and 
could have fancied myself a boy again, 
dreaming, as boys do sometimes love to 
dream, in the woods near my home. I 
felt all the more a boy because, either 
from the blue sky above me or from the 
thick leaves of some tree near me, I could 
not tell where, floated the plaintive, 
sweet, persistent, cry of the cuckoo, 
** Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo.” 

Bang! bang! went a loud report near 
me, and a deer flew by like a flying 
shadow. 

‘* Bless my soul!” I said, and I think I 
said italoud. ‘‘ This won’t do either. I 
must go back to the town.” And back I 
went with speed, hearing the noise of 
boys, guns and dogs as I went. 

Late in the evening, after I had been in 
bed quite an hour, Dick came in much ex- 
cited. He seated himself on the table by 
me, crossed his legs, and Jooked as if he 
did not know where to begin. 

‘* Did you have a good time?’ I asked. 

‘*Oh, didn’t I tho? We stood in the 
bog, with the water up to our knees for 
two hours, waiting, and it was such fun! 
And then the deer came by—it wasa stag, 
Uncle, with seven antlers !--and some of 
us shot too quick, and some of us shot 
too slow, and we all missed him, and oh! 
how we did laugh at each other. It was 
just the best time I ever had.” 

Wondering inwardly over this good 
time, I said: 

** And did you enjoy the supper? I sup- 
pose that was very fine.” 

** Oh, that was jolly as could be! There 

weren’t plates or cups enough so we 
doubled up, and two of us ate out of the 
same ones, but there were lots of goods 
things, and after supper we all went out 
into the garden and played games. They 
were no end of fun, and, Uncle, I did like 
the Head Boy so much.” 


‘*Oh! because he was so nice to that 
tall boy with thin hair. You see he is real 
unhappy, because he thinks he may be 
sent away. He didn’t stand on his head 
eaough when he was a little chap, you 
know, und so he keeps on growing. He 
stands on his head for hours now—even 
gets up in the mght to do it—but they say 
that won't do, because, you see, it’s done 
for a reason,’ and Dick’s voice was low- 
ered impressively. 

I did not know what to say to all this, 
but suddenly the current of Dick’s 
thoughts seemed to change. He blushed, 
iooked up at me in a self-congratulatory 
manner, slapped himself on the knee, and 
said: 

‘*Now, Uncle, I think I did rather a 
neat think to-day.” 

**T’ve no doubt, you did. What was 
it?” 

‘Well, you see the best boys told me 
*twould never do to go to the Head Boy's 
suppe: in my Sunday clothes. They said 
“‘twould look like a cad. So they said I’d 
better go to the tailor’s, whose business it 
is to snip holes in the boys’ clothes, and 
stain ’em up in proper style, so they’ll 
never look new, you know; but I thought 
that wouldn’t be fair to you. So I 
sbinned up a pole, and bought a quart of 
red plums, and I had more stains than the 
Head Boy himself, for I counted both. 
And now you won’t have apy tailor’s bill 
to pay.” 

Dick was so pleased at having saved me 
this expense that I could only thank him 
for his consideration, tho I had many mis- 
givings as to what his good mother would 
say when she saw his best suit. 

One morning during our stay on the 
island, I was scarcely dressed when I 
heard a great noise of drums and horns 
in the street below. Dick hung out of 
the window to gaze and for one rapt 
moment was absorbed by the brilliant 
uniforms, brass buttons, and nodding 


plumes of the boys going by. Then sud- 
denly starting up, 
**Oh! it’s the big procession! Uncle, do 


let’s hurry down; they’re going to march 
all through the town.” 
He shot swiftly down the balustrade 
and took a flying leap over the gate, while 
I followed more slowly. When I got 
down, I wished I had been slower still, for 
the noise was perfectly deafening. There 
were not only horns and drums, there 
were bells, pop-crackers, whistles, and 
shrill cries of small boys filled up all pos- 
sible chinks of quiet. 
My fave could not have expressed pleas- 
ure, for Dick looked at me anxiously. 
‘*Oh, Uncle, I know a splendid recipe 
for this! ‘Make a bigger noise yourself, 
and you won’t mind it.’ Won’t you try it, 
just for a bit?” 
“*Try my horn!” cried one boy. 
‘*Take my drum!” shouted another. 
Indeed, [ had so many offers of instru- 
ments that I could have made quite an 
orchestra for myself, if I had only had 
mouths and hands enough to use them all. 
“Wait, wait!” I said. ‘* What's allthis 
procession about? What's the meaning 
of this?” 
‘¢Oh! that’s no matter: wedon’t bother 
about that. The procession’s the thing.” 
Catching Dick’s entreating eyes, I 
caught upadrum with one hand anda 
horn with the other, and was soon bang- 
ing and blowing with the best of them. 
Dick’s rule was a good one. I didn't hear 
the other noises, or didn’t mind them if I 
did, and my own noise [ thought remark- 
ably fine,and Dick was so proud that he 
could scarcely beat his drum or blow his 
horn for looking at me. 
We had marched all through the town, 
and were going up High Street again—for 
noespecial reason—wihen we were brought 
to a sudden halt by the appearance of two 
of the Head Boy’s mounted attendants, 
sent to invite all the boys to a spread. 
‘** All the boys” they distinctly said. 
The boys looked perplexed at me. Dick 
slipped away from my side, and, runuing 
up to one of the attendants, asked him in 
what he thought was a whisper—but I 
could hear the clear treble of his little 
voice quite well—if ‘‘ Uncle must come, 
too?’ 
‘** Yes, certainly,” said the attendants, 


—— 
ee 


that’s a very poor disguise of his, anybody 
can see through it.” 

They both smiled at precisely the same 
moment, as if there were only only smile 
to spare, and they both said the same 
words at the same time, but as one spoke 
in a deep bass and the other ina high 
tenor, you could hear each voice, separate 
and distinct. 

“Uncle,” said Dick in my ear as he 
came back, ‘‘I always knew that right 
along, but I couldn’t tell just how to say 
it before.” ' 
Nothing particular happened after that, 
except that Dick and his companions had 
momently hairbreadth escapes from 
falling, drowning, scalding and various 
other horrible deaths; but as they related 
them with immense pride and as proofs 
of the ‘‘ jolly larks” they’d been having, 
I held my peace. 

I think there were a good many whig. 
pers on Friday night and an air of mys- 
tery pervaded the house. I knew what 
it all meant the next day when Dick 
came to me with a look of importance 
and asked me to take a walk with him, 
He wanted to show me a house, he said 
—a tip-top house—and tip-top it certainly 
was in one sense, for it ran up about 
twelve stories, and had a steeple whic} 
overtopped the citadel itself. 

** Uncle, youcan slide down balustrade 
in that house, so long it takes you seven 
seconds and three-ninths of a second to 
reach the bottom. And there are only 
five boys in town can do it, it takes away 
your breath so !” 

Not thinking this a recommendation | 
did not speak. 

‘* And such a steeple! It beatsthecita- 
del all hollow. Then as for modemin. 
provements—there’s a knob on thet 
side of the street door that will ringall 
the bells at once and slam and bangall 
the doors inside !” 

The house in question had BOARD FoR 
Boys, over the door. 

“And Uncle, the fare! Who ever 
heard of any other boarding-house that 
would give you plum-cake, taffy, peanuts, 
pickles and jelly-puffs for breakfast, be- 
sides ”"— 

“Stop! stop! stop!” I cried and I 
struck my stick firmly into the ground. 
‘* Dick—a boy never deserts his friends,” 

** But you would stay, Uncle?” 

‘** Yes, I understand that, my lad; but 
those poor fellows yonder (our vessel was 
already in full sight) have their wives 
and children at home (Dick blushed a 
little when he heard home mentioned), 
and tho they can tack about a bit, they'd 
never know how to get back, Dick, with- 
out you and me and the chart.” 

it was a terrible disappointment to 
Dick; but he swallowed hard and said: 

** Well, Uncle, if we must go, let’s go”-- 

He choked a little, but I understool 
what he meant, and by brisk walking we 
were at the wharf just as the vessel was 
coming in. 

He was very homesick for the islani 
and all its delights for several days, atl 
word was given to the jolly tars not 
mention the place in his hearing ust 
further notice. An extra allowance d 
grog was served out for this. 

At last Dick could stand it no longé, 
and coming up to me when I was smok 
ing my last pipe before turning in, ¥ 
rubbed his curly head against my shouldé F 
and asked, softly: : 

“Uncle, why didn’t the officials @ 
away ?” 

“I don’t know: perhaps they ike 
boys.” 

Dick shook his head emphatically. ! 
saw a twinkle in his eyes, and a rel 
smile skirted his lips. 

‘* But you do, Uncle, don’t you?” 

‘Some boys. A boy who is bravt 
enough to be loyal to his home and bi 
duties, in spite of the charms of @ holiday 
land.” : , 

Dick looked curiously at me, and 
thought he was going to say som 
good; but no, he put his head back on 8 
shoulder with a long sigh. 

“Oh, Uncle! that was the only steeplt 
in town I didn’t climb.” 

However, we bad nothing but bright 
words and cheerful looks after that. 



















* These verses were written by a young friend, 


“ Why ?” I asked. 


and they smiled, *‘ He’s a Boy at heart; 





Dick is a@ man now, and master of # 
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tidy alittle brig as ever sailed. I know 
he has tried several times to find his 
way back to the Boys’ Kingdom, but 
has always failed (the chart, by the way, 
disappeared immediately after we landed 
at home); and tho he’s as happy and con- 
tented as a lad should he, he confessed to 
me that he often dreams of that unclimb- 
ed steeple. 
ORANGE, N. J. 


> 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed“ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


TRAVELING PUZZLE. 
From Hingham to Nahant. 
Hingham. 


HEHEEE 
HEKERE 
RHEE NRE 
Re Hee 
WEE 
WER RHE 

REERE 

RHEE 

Nahant. 


1. Hingham. 

2. A small village. 

3. An epistile. 

4. A balcony. 

5. A fast animal. 

6. A part of his harness. 
7. Hurt by a mouth. 

8. A doctrine. 

9. A mountain. 

10. Nahant. 


RHOMBOID. 
oo @ e's 
** &* & # 


* & 


* * 


*% x 


* * 


Across: 1. The beginning. 

2. Relating to nativity. 

3. That by which a person is called. 

4. A kind of rampart. 

5. The god of the Philistines. 

Down: 1. A consonant. 

2. Within. 

3. ‘Traveled fast. 

4. In the sky. 

5. Changed from wilduess. 

i. The mother of Castor and Pollox, my- 
thological. 

7. Tosettle. 

8. A negative. 

9. A consonant. 


WORD SYNCOPATIONS.—Selected. 
Remove one word from another and leave 
a complete word. 
1. Take to mistake from a light boat 
used on rivers, and leave for what reason. 
2. Take a number from omens, and leave 
havens. 
3. Take a large cask from to make musi- 
cal, and leave consumed. 
4, Take a conjunction from stigmatized, 
and leave fostered. 
5. Take to be sick from lamenting, and 
leave the side of an army. 
6. Take the coarse side of hemp or flax 
from packing closely, and leave to chant. 
7. Take a girl’s name from an instru- 
ment of warfare, and leave to study. 
8. Take a domestic animal from frowned, 
and leave what every boy wants in winter. 
9. Take astern from floated, and leave 
{© marry. 
10. Take a pronoun from bruised, and 
leave insane 
ll. Take a Chinese plant from purloining, 
and leave to cast or throw. 
12. Take a small winged animal from 
blunted, and leave a pike. 
13. Take rage from desires eagerly, and 
leave poisonous serpents. 


\4. Take consumed from household gods, 
and leave small inclosures. 
Take to inquire from exposed to genial 
heat, and leave part of a river. G. F. 


ENGLISH TOWNS. 


1. A kind of pudding, and a great body of 
water—in Suacee. ” “ a 
2. A circle, and a thick plantation of trees 
—in Hampshire 


ixens, and a mournful —_ 
Shropshire” ul ceremony—in 


m4 A novelty, and red wine—in Monmouth- 


5. . + a . 
wer in Sw u 7 and a great body of 


6. One of a el race, and a city. 


The center, baal 
Laweashine Tr, and a heavy weight—in 


8. Employment, and i 
in Nottinghamebire, something soaked 


ince’ gallop, and to place in the earth— 


10. A bird. and a valley—in Liucolnsbire. 


11. On 
ited by at, the pancte, and a place inhab- 


time of we game (phonetic) and pas- 
n, gitatlity, and a part of a candle—a 


14. One of phe centrailas and standing water 


15. A command to stop, and a noise with 
the mouth—in Northumberland. 

16. To part, and what most sailors delight 
to see—in Durham. 

17. Conversation, and a favorite dish—in 
Kent. 

18. An agricultural implement, and an 
entrance—in Yorkshire. 

19. The nom de plume of a writer, and 
sign of value—in Leicestershire. 

20. Part of a gentleman’s dress, and a 
haven—in Cheshire. 

21. To move quickly, and a valuable pro- 
duction—in Cheshire. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAR. 28TH. 
LAMP PUZZLE. 
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Pupil 
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NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 
Inauguration at Washington. 





FOR SALE. 
NO USETO 
OWNER. 











Indispensable for washing dishes, windows, 
carpets, cleaning house, etc.; but because of its 
wonderful cleansing properties are afraid to 


have their clothes washed with it. Well, in 
the past ten years the consumption of Pearline 
has exceeded 150,000,000 packages, and no 
complaints, but numerous letters praising it. 
Why? Because PEARLINE is absolutely 
harmless in its place, and one of the best places 
to put it is in the washtub. You can soak your 
finest linens and laces in Pearline and water for 
a month with perfect safety. ‘That’s as much 
Pearline as they would get if they were washed 
in it once a week for twenty years. We could 
not afford to spend our time and money in tell- 
ing the public, through the newspapers, a single 
thing about Pearline that would not stand the 
test. Pure and harmless as the finest imported 
Castile soap. Its success has brought out many 
dangerous imitations; beware of them. 

bs JAMES PYLE, New York. 





1 WEARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH. suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or 
stomach, ringing in the ears, nervous headache, or 
general yrost ation. will receive oases informa- 
tion by sending stamp to Dr. WM. E. N, 331 Lex- 
ington Ave., cor. 39th Street, New ty 


Gives by Relief. 

















fered with tor after 
to hs i neve mon now w tale 
pl te t I i tel ve Prey ‘grateful 
Paine’s 
Celery Compound 
“J have been 


with ac 
Po oe no relief ‘until “ 


Effects Lasting Cures. 


Paine’sCelery Compound has 
other cures a8 marvelous as these wy | of 
letters sent to any address. Pleasant to take, 
does not disturb, but aids digestion, and entire- 
ly — a child can take it. What's the 





WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co.,Props., Burlington, Vt. 


use of suffering with rheumatism or 
neuralgia? - 





DIAMOND DYES Gite Foster and | Brighter 


| BABIES ian a Bt” 





17 sv. 


Japanese, 50 Styles. 








—in Laneon 





DBT WIGLER & STRERT, FIREWORKS MFG CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FLAGS, 
13 DEY STREET, New York. 
APRIL 3SOth. 


For the Grand Celebration of the Centennial of the Inauguration 
of George Washington. 


SHOW YOUR COLORS — DECORATE — ILLUMINATE. 





7 FLAGS. 


BUNTING, SILK, MUSLIN, PRINTED BUNTING. 
DECORATIONS OF ALL KINDS. 


LANTERN S. 
Domestic, 2O Styles. 
Illuminations and Fireworks of the same magnificance ont brilliancy as those we 
fired in the GRAND 
The TTR: of President Harrison, in Washing- 
ton, March, 13809 


ISPLAY A 





DETWILLER & STREET, FIREWORKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF FLAGS, 13 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 





Sure 
cure for Coughs and Bron- 


chitis. Ask your Druggist. 
e optress 210 Front St., N 
. $1.00 per bottle. 


RHEUMATISM 0 NEURALGIA 


These twin diseases cause untold suffering. 
Doctors admit that they are difficult to cure— 


1ss2. 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
g less than 
It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 


iil 
mt 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 
What Paint to Use! 


ASK THE 
ESSEX PAINY WORKS, 
ESSEX, CONN., U.S.A. 


Low Estimates. 


ceretutscrrie. DOUG'S $00 eats ee: BOSTON 


TRAVEL. 


BALTIMOREand OHIOR.R. 


COMPLETE SERVICE OF 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


BETWEEN 

New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 

Washington, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis. 


PULLMAN’S CARS ON ALL TRAINS. 


Offices: New York—21, 261, 415,1140 Broad- 
way and Station, foot of Liberty Street. 
Boston—211 Washington Street. Philadel- 
phia—833 Chestnut Street and Station, 24th 
and Chestnut Street. 


/ i NOW WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


Is reached in sixty hours from New bi .-d by A 
e Quebec 3. 8. 























ead the 
. The 


steamers every’ seventeen days for San 
the principal West India Islands, affordi 
ing tropical trip at a cost of about five ollars 
day. Forall particulars apply to 


A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 
THOS. COOK & SONS, 261 Broadway, New York. 
or A. E.OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 

51 Broadway. New York. 





The Santa Fe System Coming East. 


This wonderful pwr, system, claiming 8,000 
mites of railroads, has just opened its Chicage and 
Kansas City line. In construction it ranks as the 
“ best built railroad in the United States.” The heavi- 
est steel has been used and curves avoided (a straight 
yy oavied Neon aes —— - iinet ae 

© passenger equipment is, without controversy. 
the finest in America. Solid a trains from 


ast are already op 
plied with tickets via this line. No extra charge for 
Daseage on these trains 
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UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Witt 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A er 








GREAT HOCK ISLAND ROUTE 


(C.,R. 1. & P. and C., K. & N. k’ys.) 
West, Northwest and South 


west. It 

CHICAGO, , ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUYFS, WA- 
TERTOWN, F. , MIN 
8T. PAUL, 8T. JOSEPH, ATCHISON, LEAVEN. 
‘WORTH, K CITY, TOPEKA, COLORADO 

= tee Re v . 4 

vast 

of the richest monhinwt 


farming 
SOLID VESTIBULE E EXPRESS TRAINS 


(datiy) ) between CHICAG 
ee ee 4 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER 





St. Juse Atchison, Leaven- 
ity, and polis and St. 





tion, upply at any Ooupen 
E.ST.JOHN, €.A. AL HOLBROOK 
Gen’l Manager. 





& Pass. Agt. 
enitibde dale: 
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NEY OQUBLE CUNFLOWER 
on ILVER & 


For 18891s the handsomest and most com- 
plete Garden Guide ever published. It is 
really a book of 140 pages, size 9 x 11 
inches, contains three colored plates, and 
illustrations of all that is new, useful and 
rare in Vegetables, Flowers, 
Fruits and Plants, with plain direc- 
tions “‘ How to grow them,” by 


Solr Slew hen Dor- 


This manual we mail to any address on 
receipt of 25 ccnts (in stamps). To all so 
remitting 25 cents for the manual, we will 
at the same time send free by mail, in addition, 
their choice of any one of the followin 
Splendi«d Novelties, most of we 
are now offered for the first time, and the 
price of either of which is 25 cts.: 
One packet of Autumn King Cabbage, or one 
pkt. of Yosemite Mammoth Waz Bean,or one 
pkt. Delmonico Musk Melon, or one pkt. 


Giant Pansy, or one pkt, Scarlet Triumph Aster,or one pit. Sunflower “Silver and Gold,” 
(sce illustration,) or one plant of the climber Blue Dawn Flower, or one plant of the 
White Moonflower, or one Bermuda Easter Lily, or one plant of either a Red, Yellow, 
White or Pink Heerbiooming Rose—on the distinct understanding, however, that those 
ordering w'!l state in what paper they saw this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSON & C 





35 Cortlandt St., 


g NEW YoRK. 





SHEET METAL "2, se 





Our roof covering is 
The 
materials we use, Tin 
-plates, Steel-plates, Gai 


vinized Tin-plates, Bronze-meta! and Copper, are well 
known for roofing purposes all over the world, These met- 
" ais put into the shape of our shingles or roofing are e_sier 
fF applied, more durable and ornamental, and cheaper 


= ra. “* where skilled labor is expensive,” than when used in the 
SS ordinary way. Cur prices are governed by the size of the 


tae! plat 
\ 





Walter’s Pateot Standard Metallic Shingles. 1 : ‘ 
Cooper’s Patent Queen Anne Metallic Shingles. ‘#Dce in the United States and Canada, Illustrated cata 


Cooper’s Broad Rib Roofing. 


es, the material being the same. There is no excuse for 


\ us'ng cheap combustible materials for roofing purposes 
when fire-proof roofing can be furnished at the same 
price. 


References furnished in every city and town of impor 


logue free. 


The Kational Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 510 E. 20th, St., New York City 


Sole Manufacturers ot the above SHINGLES and ROOFING. 
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KPANDED METAL 


—an(PATENTED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD.)——— 


This product is made of the BEST QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL by «4 new and novel process forming a 


BS SOLID STEEL BE 


FENCING MATERIAL 


DURABLE, RIGID, ORNAMENTAL 
and MODERATE IN COST. 


It is designed for Suburban Residences, Farm Bulidings, Verandas, Cardens, Lawns, 


Poultry Yards, Chicken Houses and Coops, Church Premises and Cemetery Lots. 


Also for Window and Skylight Cuards, Crape Arbors, Trellises, Tree Boxes. 


ns, Office 


Si 
Rail, Door and Car Mats, and everything usual to METALLIC-LATTICE or WIRE WORK, 
: SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE. 


Central Expanded Metal Co. | N. W. Expanded Metal Co, [st Louis Expanded Metal Co. 


__ PITTSBURGH. 


WALL 
PAPERS 


Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 


FR. BEC 


CHICAGO, _ 


_ST. Louis. 


| We are now exhibiting Fall 
Designs of ourown manufac: 
ture and the BEST examples 
of 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
ment and color. 

We invite an inspection. 
Estimates furnished for en- 
tire interior decoration. 


K & CO., 





MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
OF 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States of 


THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall COVETIMS, 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts, 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 
BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 


Cor. 6th Ave. and 30th St., 


__NEW YORK. 








STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 
Portable and Semi-Portable 
8 te 16 Horse Power. 
Tilustrated Pamphlet Free. Addrese 
AMES LEFFEL & Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, O10, 
or 110 Liberty &t.. Now York 










REFUL 
Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 












Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more vatuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


APRIL WORE AND DUTIES. 


BY D. D. T. MOORE, 








APRIL isa very busy mozth with most 
ruralists over a large portion of our widely 
extended country. It is the time for earnest 
work, when the faculties of both mind and 
muscle may daily be brought into requisi- 
tion to advantage. Indeed, now that spring 
has really come, with its bright sunshine 
and genial atmosphere—as also the poet’s 
lovely flowers, singing birds, lowing herds, 
and other pleasant accompaniments of the 
balmy vernal season—it is incumbent upon 
the cultivators of earth’s varied and valu- 
able products to marshal their forces and 
commence the battle for subsistence not 
only, but in the hope of being abundantly 
rewarded for whatever labor and means 
may be invested inthe campaign. Every 
farmer, gardener and orchardist should 
pow be upand doing, while those engaged 
in dairying or stock husbandry will find 
much to do for their flocks, herds and 
stables in order to give them proper care 
and management. Blessings, saith the 
preacher, only come by means; and the 
price of success on a farm is constant vigi 
lance, industry, and wise economy in con- 
ducting its affairs. 

As comparatively little could be really 
done afield in March, on account of unpro- 
pitious weather, the heaviest of the spring 
work must be performed this month; hence 
the necessity for prompt and systematic ac- 
tion by a great majority of the soil tille:s of 
the land, and notably throughout the New 
England, Middle and Western States. Over 
this extended region April must this year 
prove a month of exceeding activity with a 
large proportion of those engaged in rural 
pursuits. The first and most important la- 
bor devolving upon growers of the great ce- 
real crops is the preparation of ground 
therefor by plowing and other necessary 
manipulation. For this purpose the most 
approved implements should be used and 
the work performed in the best manner. 
It is false economy to use cheap, inferior, 
shackly tools and machines, or to employ 
incompetent hands to operate them. The 
wise farmer will do neither of these unprof- 
itable things, but provide the best imple- 
ments obtainable and engage the most ex- 
pert manipulators, as he knows there is true 
economy in so doing. The progressive 
farmer, whose knowledge has been obtained 
from the often costly lamp of experience, is 
aware of the futility of trying to bore augur- 
holes with gimlets—to do good work with 
poor tools and operators—and hence does 
not make the attempt. By the way, how 
many ordinary husbandmen ‘‘ miss it’’ every 
season, by their efforts to raise good paying 
crops without taking the requisite pains 
to assure success—thus really attempting 
to obtain goods (or crops) under false pre- 
tenses—the failure being caused by lack of 
proper manuring and cultivation. Reader, 
if you are not at fault in like manner, per- 
haps some of your neighbors need “‘ talking 
to” for their delinquencies, and that they 
may get it you may lend them this number 
of THE INDEPENDENT. 

In this connection let us add, as a remind- 
er to those who have not already attended 
to the matter, that all farm and garden 
tools and implements should be examined 
and put in first-rate order, and such pur- 
chases made as may be necessary. Nothing 
is more vexatious than to find out just as 
you need an implement, that it is out of re- 
pair, or so worn that 1t must be replaced by 
a new one The teams, too, should be in 
‘* good heart,” so that they can be pushed a 
little when necessary. The wide-awake, 
forecasting farmer who has his tools and 
implements in order, and such as are good 
and convenient, with plenty of “ horse- 
power,” is not likely to be much behind in 
his spring work, let the weather be ever so 
unfavorable. 

At this season, when a multiplicity of 
matters demand early attention, the farmer 
must exert both his mental and physical 
faculties to the utmost if he would discharge 
every duty promptly; indeed, the work of 
the head often proves more valuable than 
that of the hand, as success depends largely 
upon planning and preparing for operations 
which cannot safely be deferred. What to 
do first, and how this or that work may best 
be done, are among the questions which re- 
quire prompt decision and action. Of course 
most shrewd cultivators have matured their 
general plans, but a change in the weather 
or season often necessitates a change of 
program as to crops or improvements; and 








bere the man of brains has the advantage, 
He will readily modify bis plans and judi- 
ciously adopt measures calculated to assure 
success under changed circumstances. Tne 
man who.is well informed and progressive, 
who reads, thinks and keeps fully abreast 
of the times, is usually equal to emergen- 
cies, and whenever they occur he adopts the 
expedients necessary to carry forward his 
operations successfully. In fact, bis mental 
resources frequently make amends for un- 
favorable seasons and physical deficiencies, 
thus rendering him master of the situation, 


Many things on the farm now demand at- ° 


tention. Live stock of all kinds require 
special care and good feeding to thrive at 
this season. Watch and provide well foral] 
dams and their young progeny, and put and 
keep all working animals in good condition, 
See that all wheat fields are properly drain- 
ed. The harrowing of winter grain is one 
of the first labors of importance. Asa rule, 
the earlier spring grains are sown after the 
soil is in good condition the better. Of 
course, peas, onions, mangels, sugar beets, 
parsnips, etc., should be put in early, but 
carrots may be sown as lateasJune. Early 
potatoes may be planted at once. Keep 
cattle off the meadows until the grass has 
got a good start and the soil is well settled, 
Remember that “‘ good fences make good 
neighbors ”’; therefore, regulate fences that 
are down, or want repairing: Stake and 
rider them 1f you can; it greatly improves 
low fences and also bothers unruly cattle, 
The gate-posts, unless very well set, need 
attention in the spring, or the gates will sag 
and not shut well, thus causing annoyance 
and vexation. But poor gates are better 
than warpivg, crooked bars. Make more 
gates, therefore, as urged last month. 
SECURE GooD SEED.—In a previous article 
we advised the careful selection of good 
seed, and woud again direct the attention 
of our readers to its great importance. The 
injunction to “plant only good seed,” is 
almost as hackneyed as the one which saith 
“breed from the best’’; but it is of sufficient 
importance to be repeated and enjoined 
with emphasis at this juncture, and should 
be heeded by all would-be prosperous cul- 
tivators. The planting of good, pure seed 
is a prime factorin the profitable produc- 
tion of almost every crop, for upon it often 
depends the success and consequent reward 
of the husbandman. Few, we fear, realize 
the fact that, in most instances, the seed 
exerts a controlling influence upon both the 
quality and quantity of the crop produced. 
Altho many farmers understand this, and 
exercise proper care in the matter, it is no- 
toriously true that a large number are far 
too indifferent in regard to the quality ot 
the seed they plant. Many a man takes 
great pains to enrich and prepare his soil 
for a bountiful yield, and then ‘‘misses it,” 
most decidedly, by neglecting the very es- 
sential requisite of securing the right seed, 
and consequently the crop grown proves 
unprofitable. Those who have been care- 
less about this matter are advised that it 
will pay them well to institute a radical re- 
form, and we trust they will do so atonce— 
this spring. “The best seeds and sires” 
should be the motto of every farmer who 
believes in progress and improvement. 
“Sniick Up”’-—HAVE A GARDEN.—Nearly 
thirty years ago we gave some hints anent 
fixing up around the farm-house, and hav- 
ing a garden, which are as pertinent now as 
they were at that time. Please listen: 


* A good deal of cleaning up is necessary in 
the spring, everywhere. The farmer’s wife 
knows this, and attends to her duty in that re- 
gard in the house. Scrubbing paint, and white- 
washing walls, and cleaning windows is labo- 
rious work, yet it is done, and done well. But 
tosee a woman in the door-yard of a farmer’s 
house, witha rakeand shovel, clearing up the 
chips, sawdust, etc., and carrying them into 
the side road or some out-of-the-way place, is 
an outrage upon humanity—a slander upon our 
civilization. Clean up the yards while you 
have time. acd rake into a pile the sawdust, 
chips and other litter that have accumulated 
during the winter. If you have some corner in 
ashed where you could place it under cover, 
and get the women to throw all the waste water 
from the house upon it, by the fall it would 
make a manure pile as rich as guano, without 
any outley, except of a little good sense. If the 
pile is not large enough to aLsorb all the waste 
from the house, adda load of peaty muck, or 
any old turf, or even common soil. In this way 
a nuisance is turned into mouey, for nothing 
looks more slovenly than an untidy door-yard. 
. . . . By all means fence off a plot fora 
vegetable garden, and for the smaller fruits, 
such as radishes, pess, beans, currants, straw- 
berries, and soon. There is no reason why the 
farmer shouid not live likeaprince. He works 
hard in the most useful of all vocations, and is 
entitled to as many of the luxuries of life as 
anybody, and can have them with a little care. 
And if you should spade up the front yard, or 
a portion of it, so that the mothers and daugh- 
ters could plant some flower seeds, if it was 
only a few asters, or balsams, or sweet peas, 
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andacluster of morning glories to climb over 
the stoop, nobody would be any poorer and 
some folks you love would be a great deal hap- 
pier.’ 

In addition to the above we would to-day 
advise the building of new and neat fences, 
arbors and trellises about many rural 
homes, the substitution of convenient gates 
for troublesome bars, and the planting of 
both fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs 
and vines. Also the repairing or rebuilding 
and modernizing of dilapidated farm- 
houses, outbuildings, and the like. Such 
improvements not only add to the beauty, 
but increase the value of the rural home- 
stead. And we would suggest that various 
members of the family, and especially the 
poys and girls, have ample space to grow 
small fruits, vegetables and flowers on 
their own account. But we purpose dis- 
cussipg these matters in a future issue of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

WASHES FOR FRUIT TREES.—The appli- 
cation of some wash to fruit treesis in or- 
der this month, and should receive atten- 
tion from those of our readers interested. 
The object in applying a wach to trees, ob- 
serves an experienced orchardist, is not so 
much to improve the rough and scaly outer 
batk as to destroy the parasitic plants and 

insects which adhere to the surface of the 
bark and sap the vitality of the tree bya 
constant drain upon the circulating cur- 
rent. One form of wash is made by adding 
a pound of whale-oil soap to three gallons 
of warm water, stirring well and applying 
with a stiff broom or brush. The trunk 
should be rubbed thoroughly and hard, to 
remove as much as possible of loose bark, 
that the liquid may reach every part of the 
surface. Another good wash is a weuk lye 
from wood ashes. A third wash is made by 
adding two quarts of soft water to one gal- 
lon of common soft-soap. Place these in a 
vessel over the fire, and when warm the 
soap and water are readily combined by 
stirring, and shculd be applied in the same 
manner as the whale-oil application. The 
best results are obtained by washing tte 
trees about three times during the season, 
applying the first in March or April, the 
second inJune and the last in August. 
The insect as well as moss will be effectu- 
ally removed, leaving the bark iv a fine, 
healthy condition. 

RoAbDs AND WALKS.—In our article of a 
month ayo (‘On the Farm in March ”’)some 
suggestions were offered on the making and 
repairing of country roads and highways; 
but the subject is still timely (indeed, it is 
always in order, like the weather,) and of 
sufficient importauce to demand further and 
frequent discussion. The truth is that 
farmers manifest too little interest in the 
matter of having good roads, apparently 
acting on the principle or trite adage that 
“what is everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business,” and the frequent result is unsafe 
and almost impassable roads in many rural 
districts. The late Hon. Geo. Geddes, once 
President of our State Agricultural Society, 
entertained some very sensible views on 
thissubject. Among other expressions in 
reference to the matter he declared that the 
only way of maintaining a country road 
was for the people living on it to make it 
right and keep it in repair. 
the duty which good citizens owed to the 
public in opening and maintaining roads 
not contiguous to their lands, adding that 
“it is public spirit which makes good 
roads.’”” Let this spirit be exhibited gener- 
ally and our country highways will soon be 
vastly improved. 

But spring, and notably the. month of 
April, is also the time. for making and re- 
pairing roads and walks on oue’s own prem- 
ises,—and,as ‘‘ charity begins at home,” this 
should not be neglected. Touching this 
matter here is a valuable hint. One who 
professes to know whereof he affirms avers 
that tho coal ashes are of some value as a 
fertilizer, especially to mix with clayey 
soils, the best use to make of them is for 
roads and patches. A good covering, over 
which a little soil has been thrown, will 
soon form a hard, solid road. To make a 
better walk prepare and level the bed, ex- 
cavating it a few inches below the general 
Surface. Pour ona coating of coal-tar and 
cover it thickly with coal ashes. When 
this shall have become dry, repeat with an- 
other coat of tar and ashes, and so on until 
there shall be four coats of tar and as many 
of ashes. In a short time this will harden 
and take a walk as hard as a stone. 

LAMBS IN APRIL.—Farmers who keep 
sheep should watch the ewes well at this 
Season, and take good care of the lambs as 
soon as they are drepped. A Western shep- 
herd sensibly advises that it is not ouly 
necessary to have the lambs early, but also 
to keep them growing. In addition to the 

nourishment which they derive from their 
dams, a feed of oats, either whole or 
ground, will cause them to keep in health 
and grow rapidly. In fact, there is proba- 


He also urged - 





bly no grain so well adapted to feeding to 
sheep as oats, and they are fond of such 
food. One of the difficulties in allowing 
sheep and lambs on the same pasture is that 
the lambs are liable to all the ills that af- 
fect the older.animals (such as catarrb, dis- 
temper, etc.), and if the pasture is wet per- 
haps the foot-rot may cause trouble. The 
lambs should never be permitted to remain 
with the fiock, as they can be more easily 
and properly cared for when separated, and 
as it is the early lamb that brings the high- 
est price, every effort should be made to 
secure it. 

Speaking of lambs, let us add a word in 
season about docking them. Three weeks 
or under is considered the safest ave to do 
this. The process usually adopted by expe- 
rienced flockmasters is to hold the lamb so 
that the tail will lie out straight on the 
block. Then take the tail between the fin- 
gers, about an inch and a half from the 
body, and let an assistant cut it off witha 
chisel and mallet, close to your fingers. The 
skin will cover the bone, and im healimg 
make a good-shaped stub. Docking is best 
pertormed in cool, dry weather, and the 
lambs should not be previously heated by 
chasing or even driving them fast. The 
flock should be driven into a stable, the 
lambs brought out one by one, and as they 
are docked placed in another apartment. If 
lambs are docked after the weather becomes 
quite hot, it is advisable to apply a mixture 
of tar. butter and turpentine to the parts, 

PROTECT USEFUL BirpDs.—With April 
come many beeutiful birds, attractive in 
their varied plumaye and melodious songs, 
fit accompaniments of the gladsome spring 
season. They are not only ornamental apd 
musical, but very useful to the farmer and 
gardener, for most of them are great insect 
destroyers—protectors alike of grains,fruits, 
fluwers and vegetables. A French natural 
ist truly observes that ‘“‘the Almighty 
created birds to protect the grain, veyeta- 
bles, trees and fruit agaitst the ravages of 
the insect tribe. Forevery bird that dies 
millious of insects are spared from death, 
and millions of insects mean famine.” It 
should be remembered that without birds 
successful agriculture would be impossible. 
They will annibilate, in a few months, a 
greater pumberof destructive insects than 
human hands can accomplish in the same 


|, number of years. 


The time is not distant when the people 
of this country, and especially soil cultiva- 
tors, will more fully realize the advantage 
and necessity of protecting and encourag- 
ing all msect-destroying birds. Among 
the most useful for this purpose may be 
classed the swallow, blue-bird, wren, mar- 
tin, finch, and several others that are at 
home in most parte of the country. Let 
the great usefulness of the attractive and 
pleasant warblers be gratefully recognized 
by our rural friends (as well as by all city, 
village or suburban cultivators of gardens), 
especially during the nesting season, for 
there can be no doubt as to the benefits con- 
ferred by insect-eating birds during that 
period. By the way,some one has made 
the happy and just now very timely sugzes- 
tion that a few hours can be profitably 
spent at this season in making boxes 
wherein birds may build their nests. Such 
boxes may be variously placed about the 
premises—on the trunks of shade trees, on 
poles along the fences, on limbs of fruit 
trees and on the sides or tops of outbuild- 
ings. It pays to thus encourage the de- 
stroyers of our insect enemies. Let the 
many rural boys who read THE INDEPEND- 
ENT act upon this hint and see what they 
can do for the beautiful and useful feath- 
ered songsters. 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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tie. ET. Haseltine, Warren, Pa 
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Your Life 


Is in danger while your blood is impure. 
Gross food, careless personai habits, and 
various exposures render miners, loggers, 
hunters, and most frontiersmen peculiarly 
subject to eruptive and other blood diseases. 
The best remedy is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. A 
powerful alterative, this medicine cleanses 
the blood through the natural channels, and 
speedily effects a cure. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Masa, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth gia bottle. 











CHOICE TEXAS LANDS 


Rare Chance for Settlers. 


The Railroad System of Texas having developed so 
as to bring within easy access of good interior and 
seaboard markets the lanas graucted to the 


HOUSTON & TEXAS CEN’LRY.CO 


It has been determined to offer to setilers the 


Renowned icult’l Lands 


Located do the line of the Furt Worth & Denver 
beginning with Wilbarger 
County, comprising 


200, 000 ACRES 


4 of cotton, os oats, wheat 
barley. rye, vegetabies, Seer and gardens and 


frosis or of deutrastive* “blizzard ” 

Population is fast pouring in. and teeat government 
is already estab ished. with schools, churches, etc. 

TERMS OF SAL#: ne-fifth cash, balance in four 
equal yearly payments, with interest on deferred 
payments. 

For further information as to these and lands in 
adjacent counties, apply to 


J. S. NAPIER, Vernon, Texas, 


(who is prepared toshow to purchasers): or to 


Cc.C.CIBBS,Land Ag’t, Houston, Tex 
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STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
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and useful Inventions.” 
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ice of No. “6 Frame. pnaneghant sank see reat 
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erent’ MILLERS FALLS CO., 


03 Reade Street, New Yorks 








FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Counci: 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It isthe 
ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables aod 
information, apply to any Ticket Agent, of 
the Genera] Passenger Agent, Chicago, lll. 
J. M. TMAN. ae Se. B. P. WILSON, 
ET. afic Manager. Gen. Pass. 4 


Better than Horses! 


And as for walking, there 
is po comparison 










‘ata: 
> Overman Wheel.Co. 
- Boston, MARS. 














